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^ A iriTTLE more than twelve months ago, it was 
representedl to me tliat a Descriptive Handbook of 
the Colony, for the information of intending emi¬ 
grants iii England and elsewhere, was highly neces'^ 
aary, and T was solicited to undertake the preparation 
of one, A personal acquaintence >With 4:he greater 
part of the country, ns well as knowledge of its 
recent remarkable advancement in material prosperity, 
induced me to accept the although fully con- 

scioiig that there were otheramore qualified for the 
work, if they bad only the inclination or time to 
do it- 

The object I set 
impartial account of the aspect%iid condition of the 
various divisions of the Colony; to inform the reader 
of its liberal land laws, its agricultural and pastoral 
resources, its mlnerai wealth, its industrieSj and its 
commercial progress; and thus to direct attention to 
the favourable field it offers for the profitable employ¬ 
ment of intelligent industry and moderate capital. 


bef^e myself was to present an 


well as to the moral and social advantages it 









PKEPACE. 



^jp^seaseB, conipar{jd with many new countiies^ from 
having been for a long time occupied by settled 
European society. 

There was no lack of material in the shape of 
public and private information from -which to compile 
this work: the difficulty was to compress it within 
the compass of a sjiiali handbook, and at the same 
time to pourtray all the principal features and znutters 
of special interest throughout the Colony* I have 
endeavoured to do this as briefly as was consistent 
with general accuracy^ and without any pretension 
ivhatevar^ to literary finish or exeelknce* A desire 
expressed to limit the Handbook to about three Imri- 
dred has caused me to leave over extended 

notices of the Political and Civil Institutional tlie 
Flora and Fauna, and other subjects, for a larger 
jiublication, hereafter to be issued, which will emWace 
a description of the Border States and Territoiies, 

In the statistical infonnation given in ilia body of 
the present volume, I was compelled to adopt, in 
regard to population and stock, tho returns of the 
official census taken in 1865, supplemented by later 
statistics obtained from several xeliablo authorities, 
from Parliamentary papers, and from the Tables of 
Trade fuimished by the Customs Department* The 
difficulty and delay in the execution of the print¬ 
ing, arising from circumstances beyond control, lias, 





FEEFAGE, 




however, enabled me to appeiul a portion of the results 
of tl^e Census of the pres cut yean 
I now beg to acknowledge my obligations to those 
gentlemen, official ancl private, in various parts of 
the Colony who have assisted me with informationj 
and among whom I may take the liberty of specially 
mentioning the Honourable the Colonial Secretary, 
the Surveyor-General, Mr* Hellier, Mr. Eeitz, Mr. 
Dowling, and Dr, Atberstone, 


JOHN NOBLE, 


Chambers, House of Assembly, 
Cape Tow'b, April, 1875, 
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ILLUSTKATIONS AKD MAP- 



The ti-BApn OF THS Apfkep Dcxik la eseqoted hj Me^^^3rs, 
Hanhart of London, from a photograpli taken hy Mr, Moore 
of Cape Town, for the Table Bay Ilarhoiir Boad* It aJiowa 
dbdinctly tbo entrance and inner bafiin, with the mail packets 
lying at tlieir usual berthB,--^the Union Company’s eteanwr 
lie Blast Quay, and the Donald Currie^f^ steam-ship 
WinthorCmile, uitU tlio coasting stOAUier Florence alongside, 
at. the Horth Quay. Tiio excavations for the CraYing Dock, 
no^’’ progress, are nodceablo at the left corner of tltc 

picture, 

PoiiT ELiKABrrn MAUTOr-ROUARK and Town-halo (page 170) 
ts from a pUotograph by Mr, Bruton, of! Port Eliaabetli and 
Capo Ta^vji. 

TfiK Map di^ South Afeioa, origiilaUy compiled Ify IL Hall, 
Blsq., Rdh.D,, but revised and corrected to datej is issued i^peci- 
ally for this volume^ from the gfiOgraphical eatablishmenf: of Mv. 
^itanford, Lonrlon, It represents all the Districts iiitq which tho, 
Colony IB at present divided, and skows tho Imei of the proposed 
new railways. It also embraces the Territories ; and Statea 
adjoining the Colony, to Tjcarly the §5th parallel of aooth 
latitmln, and gives the territorial lirnitJ3 of_eacbj ns icoognissed 
hy Her Majesty’s Government. 
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85, foT “ 100 cliickec&'^ read “ 200 cbictens*" 





A reference to tbo map will give the reader some 
idea of the vast, extent of territoiy ivfjiclx has been 
colonized by Europeans in South Africa. From the 
extreme promontory wliere Cape Agulhas fronts 
the Southern Ocean in lat. 34° 6(J' S., towjis^> yOlages, 
and settlers^ homesteads and docks stretch northwards 
over the country till about the twenty-second parallel of 
latitude. The area thus occupied^ which may be roughly 
estimated at about 500^000 square mlleSj comprises five 
separate settlements, namely :“lj The Gape of Good 
Hope; 2, Griqtialand "West; and 3, Hatah—all under 
British dominion; 4j The Orange Free State; and 5, 
The Trausvaah—which are under ipdependent Repub'- 
J i can gov e rn m ents. 

The Cape Colony as the Cape of Good Hope is 
commonly termed—forms the greater pai't of this South 
African possession. The present boundaries aret 
On the north* the Orange River* which etretobes from 
east to west* over about two-tbirda of the Contioeiit, 
separating the Colony froin Great USTamaqiialand* 
Griqualaud, and the Eree State Republic; on the 
east and north-east* the Hrakenaberg or (Juathlamba 
Mountains* and the course of the Indwe and Great 
Kei Rivers r while on each side* east and west* it has 
a very extensive sea-board—that overlooking the 
Atlantic being upwards of 500 miles* and that on 
the Indian Ocean about 700 miles iit extent. 
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HAI’S OF THE COL-OSY, 
nlikc the Australian and Koith Aruerican coJonieSi 



ill ere Ims been no regular systematic survey oi‘ tJiia 
country^ so that none of the publisiied maps^ %vliether 
by Arro^vsmith, Wyk^ Peterman, or Hall, are aecaratc 
representations of its geographical and topograpliical 
feature?. The early charts were mostly derived Irom 
the perGgrinations of naturalists or 'travellers, and 
filled m from estimates by eye or imagiuatkm; in later 
years they were constructed from imperfect surveys by 
iliirererit surveyors, and rough military Tecoiinaisacce 
sketches ; but in neither case could these be relied 
upon aa the means of judging correctly of di^^taiiice, 
direction, urea, or dittferenoe of level. The value of the 
maps may be gathered 1 lorn the lact meotioued by Sir 
T\ Macletir (late Aatronomer-Koyal), that, in Arrow- 
smithes map of 184S, the town of Cianwilliam was 
twenty-one luilcB from its positiou, and fourteen miles 
Bceined to have been wedged in near the north horn 
of St, Hekna Bay, dislocating all to the north as far 
as the boundary. The surveyors engaged during 1874 
in laying out the authorized lines of railway lo the 
Midland divisions, likewise found GraaikKcinct and 
other towns considerably out of position in KalTs map, 
although itj as the latest publication, has been rectified 



Oovernmeut has lately^ however, had ita attention 
directed to the subject of setting on loot triangnlation 
surveys for the constraction of a really triiativorthy 
map; and Mr. A, de Smidt, tlie Surveyor-General of 
the Colony, has already commenced the work in a 
mauner which promises to ensure ere long the accom¬ 
plishment of 30 cleBirable an object. 

The Colony is exceptionally fortunate in pG^sessiug 
a thoroughly trustworthy basis on which the requisite 
triangulatioii may be foimded. The meaBuremeut of a 
base line, always a delicate, difficult, and costly opera- 





rumnOMBlRlOAh SaitYBT* 



tipiij is rcnflered unnecessaiy by tlie exisfeence of a 
great immberof points on eomniandiDg sumnuts along 
the western and ‘^outbero coasts :fixed in latitade and 
longitude with rigorous accuracy^ and marlced by 
solidly-built beacons. The first step in this direction 
was made iiiS far back as 1752, when Lacaile, the 
Frenoli astronomer, measured an arc of the merirlianj 
a i t tv h I'fte cf flotrranhieal m iles in InTl^Tth. hfi t Am 



Piketberg. iSTcarly a century after^ in 1840, the 
British Admiralty authorized the verification and 
^ 3 ±tension of Jjacaile’s suiveyj and the fixing of 
geographical points available for further surveys ;; 
n,nd^this was carried out by Sit Thomas Maclear^ 
who completed a chain of triangles from L’Agulhaa 
to Cape Pointy and thence noi-tbward to the Bush- 
nianlaud plain adjoining the Orange Kivor. In i8a0 
the work was taken up at the expense of the Colony^ 
and Captain W. Bailey, B.E., and some meu from 
tho Ordimmeo Survey Department at home, were 
selected bj Government for the purpose, Tiieir 
operations were concluded in 18(>2, and embraced a 
principal triangxilation along the coast, and extending 
inbind from Capoc Berg and Table Mountain on the 
Atlantic side, eastward to the frontier of the Colony 
on the Great Ivei Biver. The computed results x^rere 
tested bv the measurement of a base of verification, 
aod astronomical observations (near Grahanfs Towa) 
which proved indisputably the reliability ai‘the survey, 
and showed that throughout the work the computed 
distances and geographical deteminatioUp^ of points 
are very neuT the truth, so that the probable ineau 
error of the final distimces does not exceed about an 
inch a mile. 

By the geograpliical points thus fixed, n very 
careful survey of the aen-coast was carried out by 
the Admiralty, furnishing what k even of greater 
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importm^ce—connect charts of the Cape shores* "VYitb 
certain exceptioDs, the old chai*ts were founded upon 
a niuning survey. Captain Owen^s party^ fifty years 
agOj swept the sea-board from Table Bay round to 
the yish Eiver, uad afterwards proceeded along tlia 
Eastern coast laying down the shores of Delgoa Bay^, 
(JidlimimCj and Mosiarabicpie. The west boarder had 
been swept a few years earlier by another officer. 
Table Bay waa pretty closely surveyed by Captain 
Owen, and afterwards touched' up by Captain Stanley^ 
Sir Edward Belcher, Lieuts. Dayman and Skead. 
False Bay ivas also surveyed by Captain Owen's 
party. The sad fate of H.M. S* J^iTken/icady off 
Danger Pomt, led to a closer survey of the distance 
between Capes BangUp and L’Agulhas. The Dords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty sent out an able 
hydrograplucal Burveyor, with mi assistant^ to execute 
tl^is survey and any other that might he needed pro¬ 
vided sounding marks were laid down by the Colony 
which was subsec^uently done by Captain Bailey* 
The geographic points established by Sir T. Maclear 
enabled Dieutenant Dayman to execute the work 
with a degree of accuracy unparalleled on the 
Cape Bhores; and the splendid chart of these 
dangerous heafliandBj now published, was the result* 
Subsequently, the hydrographical survey to the East¬ 
ward was continued by Lieutenant Skead^ and 
afterwards by Lieutenant Archdeacon, and the coast¬ 
line of the whole Colony may now be Eaid to be 
completed from the Orange IXiver on one side to the 
Great Kei on the other, and on to Natal. 

The geographical features of the Colony are 
Taried—hillsj moimtains, and valleys succeeding each 
other as one advances from the coast inland for 
nearly tw^o hundred miles j then very wide and tolerably 
level plains—over which are scattered low rocky 
ridges~ 0 trotch away to the bed of the Orange Eriver* 


HOUNTAIN^—EIVEUS* 

two district a near to the coant 
well clathed ^vlth woodsj but generally tbe mountama 
and hills are barand the plams are quite treeless 
and barren-Iookiug, although affording excellent pas^ 
turage. 

Tlie moimtam chains, ranging from 1,000 to 9,000 
feet high^ which intersect tlie coimtiy from the west 
to north-east, rise in successive steps, attaining ns 
they recede a gradual increase of altitu<le^ Regin-*- 
ning with the range nearest Cape we have the 

Drakenstem and Hottentot’s Holland Mountains, at 
an average of 4,000 feet, riuiniiig eastward, as the 
^Jang^Gherg0n, Oateniqua, and Zitzikanima, to Cape 
St. hb^ancis. Behind them there is a pia-allel chain, 
averaging x5,0()O feet high, forming the Cold IJokkevelcl 
and ZwaL'thergen, bounding the Karoo plains, and 
running eastward, as the Little Winterlioek and 
Zuurbergen, And still further inland there is another 
terrace, averaging about 0,000 or 7,000 feet, commencing 
in Kama qua! and, and extending through the Rogge veld 
Karoo, the Kieuweveld, and the Sneeuwbergen of 
Graaff-Keinet and Middelburg, on to the StoviBbergen 
on the 11 or tlx-east frontier, and thence to the Drake ns 
berg, on the border of KataL There are, besides these, 
many distinct mountains and groups of hills, whose 
fantastic peaks, flat, serrated, or conical, are well- 
knoxvii lanchnarks. 

Of the numerous rivers draining the Colony, it is 
unfortunate that none are available as highways. The 
largest—the Orange Iliver“ha3 a breadth of bed 
varying from 200 yards to two miles, with a length of 
probably 1,000 miles. In maaj" places it forms 
magnificent x'eacbes, but tbi*oughout its course there 
axe islands, rapida and falls which render it useless as a 
channel of communication from the eoast^^to the 
iuteiior. The next largest—the Snnday^s, Fish, and 
.Gamboos Rivers --have their sources in the centol 






SAliBOCRS. 




oimfaiii rauga Sneettvybergen; biTt ihoy run 

off rapidly aloag the slopmg plains^ over a length of 
between 200 md 300 inileSj to the where thmr 
nioiitbs are blocked with sands thrown up by the 
winds and curreiits on tlie coasts The other rivers 
such as the Beig> the Breede, the Olifants, the 
GoTirits^y and the Kowie and Bufifalo^ are of lesser 
exteutj and only two or three are navigable for short 
distances from their estuaries. 

Of the many Imrhours or ports along the sca-board> 
there ai*e at least a dozen available for ccmmei^cej and, 
frequented by steamers and other veeselg engaged iii 
temBmittlng supplies or receiving produce. Table 
Bay, with its breakwater^ dochs^ patent aUp^ and 
other facilities for shippiiig^ may be considered first 
in importance. Close to it is the comniodioiis 
harbour of Simon's Bay,-^tlie naval station and 
dockyai'd for her Majestys vesseis, Saldanlm Bay, 
Si Helena Bay> Hondeklip, and Port K^olioth, are the 
other ports on the West Coast, Eastward of Cape 
B' AgulhaSj are the harboius of Mossel Bay, Knysiia, 
Pletteiiberg’s Bay^ Algoa Bay, Port Alfred/ and 
East Loxicloi), most of which aftbrd friendly ehelter 
to vessels unable to beat to the westward against the 
%rintry nortli-west gales, Algoa Buy is the priudpal 
port of trade on the whole of the eastern coast of 
Africa; Mossei Bay is advaiicing in infiportance ; and 
the same may be said of Port Alfred and East London, 
—both of which are river harbours^ at present avail able 
for ships of mediom capacity, but where extensive 
marine engineering works are in progress, de.signect 
to render them more accessible and secure. 

Lighthouses have been erected, and are maintained 
by the Colonial Government, at the various ports and 
headianda on the coast. The poBition and character 
of these are; 

In Table Bay—L Boh ben Island; fixed dioptric. 
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light; Yisible 20 milefjrottn^.l horizon; 
154 feet above high Yvater; cyliedncal tower^ red aod 
^viiite haiicls, latitude 48' 52'"; longitude 
18^ 22' 33''; longitude of Cape Observatory, 18^ 2S' 4o' 
—2, Gr e eii Poi li t; fl ashiu g di o p trie^ 3 rd o rd e r; flas h - 
ing every 10 secondg^ white iight; visible 13 miles, 
65 feet, above high water, square tower; 400 yards 
from low water- Latitude 33^ 54' 4'; east longitude 
18^ 24'3 --:]* Mmiille Point, harbour light; fixed 
dioptxio, 4th ordeiv red light, visible 10 milea ; 44 
feet above high water; cyliiidrical tower, painted 
black and white bands, 100 yai*ds from low water. 
Latitude 33° 53' 56"; east longitude 18” 24' 46"., 
At Cape Point, the entrance to P^alae Bay, a 
revolving catoptrie, 1st order, reflectors, white 
light, bright for 12 seconds every auuutc; Ybible 
36 miles; on the roint, 81G feet above high water, 
iron towerj painted white. Latitude 34° 21' 12% 
East long]tuck 18° 29' 30% 

In Simon's Bay, harbour light. South lioman'^rock; 
covered at high water ; catoptric revolver, 8 reflectors, 
white light? bright for 12 seconds every halt minute; 
54 feet above Mgh water; vt^iible 12 miles; circular 
iroiv tower, lower half black, upper white. Latitade 
34° 10' 45% East longitude 18° T 30% 

At Cape L'Agulhas ; fixed catadioptric, 1st order, 
white light, 128 feet above high water; visible 18 
mike; circular tower, red and white bands alternately. 
Latitude 34° 49' 46% East longitude 20° tf . 37% 
Longitude cast of Cape Observatory 1° 31' >4% 

At Mosi^el Bay, Capo St. lllaize; fixed dioptne, 
3rd order; 240 feet above high water; red Ught^ 
visible 15 miles; a E^quare white tower. Latitude 
34° IP 10% East longitude 22° 9' .^1% 

At Gape St. Erancia a light will shortly be erected, 
a liberal grant of money for the purpose ha via g been 
made by the Legislature, 
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At Cape Becifie; dioptric, lat order, revolver, 
feet above high ■water; white light; a ray red 
Mght visible Between the bearings^ S. by W, tt> 
S*W. ^ S,, clears the Boman Bock. Bevolves every 
minute ; visible 15 miles ; tower painted, four hori¬ 
zontal bands, red and white altenmtely. Latitude 
33'' 43^ East longitude 2^ 4if 12^ 

At Port Elizabeth, harbour light on a Mil at the 
back of the town, S- i 25 yards from Donkin’s 
Monriment. A fixed dioptric, 6th order, red iight^ 
visible bctiveen the bearings of NAV. to NAY. by W., 
white light from NAY- by W, to SAY- hylY, The 
white visible 12 miles, which kept in eight cleai's all 
dan«fert 225 feet above high water; tower stone eoknr. 
Latitude 33° 57' 45^ East longitude 25° 37' 0". 

At Bird Island; fixed red light, 3rd order; diop¬ 
tric, 80 feet above the main sea level, and can bo seen 
from a ship’s deck of 15 feet;at a distance of 54^' 
mile a in ordinary weather* j;,.' 

At Buffalo River, East L^' 5 D^on, on Reef, -so nth 
side of entrance ; a hai;b^'^^ght, fixed dioptric, 
6tli order, 45 feet ^ 0 % hi^h winter, white lio-fit; 
visible 12 miles^pfmver ]>«ba%l red and white, 
alternate bands, ^^ititude 3jr 1^5'^ East longitude 
27 ^ 55 ' 2 \ 

At Port Natal, revolving dioptric, 2nd order, on 
the BUiff; 282 feet above liigli water; revolves every 
amiimte, white beams, visible 24 miles ; tower iron, 
conical, painted ■\vliite* Latitude 52' 50". Eiast 
longitude 31° 3' 35''. 

The geographical nomenclatuie of the various 
districts of the Colony which appears on the map 
may seem rather a strange jargon to the English 
reader. Some of the terms are aboriginal, but 
generally they are those which were adopted by the 
early Dutch settlers, and to the colonist very expres 
fiiYcJy describe the peculiarities of feature, soil. 
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-4^^ of the different parts of the country, 

Mr. Hall (wliorni tvc have already mentioned as the 
compiler of the latest and best existing map of the 
Ctilotiy^ and who hns also published an exedleufc 
manual on its geography) freely adopts these African- 
Dutch names, and says, "Mhey frequcaitly convey a 
much better idea of this very irregular portion of 
the eaitlds suiface than the modern titles of the 
division or district can give. The words H^ergen/ 
‘kop/ and "kopjes/ represent the several forms, 
classes, and grades of hills, isolated or atherwlse, 
while minor elevations are clearly^ dehued by 
Miooghte/equivalent nearly to onr height. ^Band^ 
is almost untranslatable, but signifying ilteraliy edge 
or margin, and coloinally applied to the high land 
boimdiTig a river valley, as the Fish River Hand, 
Suikerbosch Band. *hiek’ is a depression between 
two hills, over which a road generally leads, ill- 
translated by our neck, which may be a low, sandy 
isthmus, or any other connecting feature. ^ Hoek,^ 
literally corner, is a colonial term, generally under¬ 
stood as a retired mountain valley, with a narrow 
entrance—a quiet glen you can get into, but where, 
unless by the same way, there is a difficulty of egress—^ 
as Fraiisch Hoek, Zwager’s Hoek, or Mostert’s Hoek, 
^ Euggeus,’ literally ‘ backs,' are a collection of low 
hills, often bushy, as the Zwarte Ruggeus in (xraafl- 
Ileinct, Uitenhage, and elsewhere^ * Paort ^ may be 
' do 0 ne d as a ni on ntain r a%dn 0, th e b ed of a t orren t th rough 
which a road passes, as Brookhnisen’sPoort, Howison*^ 
l^oort, Meirmg’s Poort, Seven Weeks’ Foart, —a 

yeiy roundabout translation certainly, ]>ut using the 
English word ® pass/ in the sense it is received here, 
wiii not define it Colonists use 'pass' only 
when some extensive work has been execiLtcd, as 
often over the top of a mountain, or through its 
valleys, as Sir Lowry's Pass, over Hottentot’s 
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itolland MoinitamSj or Montaj^u Pass oyer Cratlock 
Moimtain* ^ Kloof is literally a cleft or splits and 
we IcDOw xiQ English word perfectly equivalent to it; 
for certainly neither olilF, ravinor come exactly 
to onr colonial idea of a kloof; but in- the dialect of 
the Lowlands of Scotland, ^kleugh ’ is probably 
derived from it. ^Krantia’ literally signifies £k 
wreath or crown, and is colonially applied to the 
steep cliffs which crown the summit of ai> many of 
our moinxtains, or form tlie sides of our river valleys. 
Hangklip conveys the idea of a mountain overhanging 
its base, as Cape Hjmgklip and the picturesque Hang- 
klip in the Queen’s Town district, and of which Hang- 
rook would be bnt a clumsy translatimn Klip is rock, 
and is generally applied to some remarkable boulder, 
as the i^aarlklip, Hon deklip, &c., Hke the Black Rock, 
Roman lioek, &c., of Englisli charts. And Pnuara 
Berg, Tandjes Berg, Tooroii Berg, Tlieebiis Berg, 
Tafel Borg, all describe clearly the shapos of the 
mountains respectively as inverted boats, rugged^ 
like teeth, towers, tea-caddys, table or llat-topped, 
&c. ^ Spitskop * may be translated peak oi' sugar- 

leaf, while an illustration of the many Leeuwkops 
jp.ay be found in the immense massGs of sand¬ 
stone or basalt forming tho summit of inaiiT of 
our in some cases assuming the form of a lion 
coueliaut, as on Lion’s Head. Tlie English collective 
Highlands/ as the Highlands of £?cotland, Abys¬ 
sinia, &c., bus hardly any equivalent in our eoloiiiaL 
nomenclature. We say, ^in the bergen/ as he has a 
farm ^in the Siieuwbergen,’ &c. We may generally 
know tlie character of our African mountain regions 
by the names given them; thus the term Zuiirbergon 
denotes a range of hills ooverecl with sour herbage; 
Sneuwhergen, mountains covered occasionally with 
snow 5 Ayittebei'gen, mountains with white quartsosse 
stimmiis or sides; Zwartebergen, moan tains appearing 
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ofblack or clarfc-bltie tint; Stonnribei*geT>^ ranges 
remarkable fov the -viofetioe of the siorxns that 
break on their summit; Wiiiterbergen, a col^ cheer¬ 
lessly naked mountain region; BoschWgeiu moimtaing 
densely iTorxletl, &c. The Hwier* of the Dutchy he it 
a flo’vving stream or a dry watercourse, is transJatod 
indiffeimtly into English as a river; biit we can 
hardly ^ive an ecjiimilent for the term ^spruit/ 
which signifies the feeders that supply the x>aroiit 
stream near its sources* The long reaches of deep 
water which are found in many of our watercourses, 
even when they do not flowj are locally called 
^Gats/ which be badly translated by either 

of its literal meaniugSy hole or chatiue], Tlie Dutch 
equivalent of om^ English brook^ rivulet^ streimh 
itorrenty &c.y seldom or never appear among emr 
SiLfrioan riverB. The word ^ vallei/ generally 
mtten here ^Vley/ has^ coloniallyy a double 
aeaning^ one signifying a valley^ the ofclierj as it is 
generally understood^ a hollow surfacej iu whichj !a 
I wet seasonay water acmmuilateSj forming a shallow 
I lake, as De Beer's Vley, Verloiw Yley, Vogel Vlcy^ 

I and many others* The proper names of most of the 
rivers arc generally given either from their form (ns 
the Gro(>tey Breeda, Kronimej Zonder End)y or peeu- 
lituities in, their water (us Zoutj Brakke, Zivarte^ 
^V^itte, Blink, Modder, Zaud), their agricultural 
qualities (as Vette, Karnmelk, Milk)^ or from the 
auhnals wmeii are found living in them, or near their 
banks (as the Visch, Zeekocy Elaiid, Ehenoster, 
Bosjeman, Butiels, Olilant's, &q*, &c0 For largo flat 
surfaces, Vlakte is genemlly used, our equivalent for 
which is liats* The Dutch PJeiii is geboolly used for 
a Large open space within a town, No Dutch word 
has superseded the old Hottentot 'Karoo’ in 
describing the vast interior deserts of the Colony, 
Dum, or Duineii^ well desenbes the sand bills near 
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«oa>^t Tbevo are other constantly oociir- 

ringj eitlier in onr maps or books of tray els in this 
Colony, such as Drifts the colonial Dutch for a ford; 
Kiiib a hole where water collects: Piiit, a well j 
Kraal, ^ cattle eticlosiire or native village, and Bosch, 
a forest or wood, great or small, applicable to the 
general thickety and scriibby nature of our South 
African forests. But besides all these particular 
denominations, there ie a very expressive nomencla-r 
ture, chiefly compounds of the words ^veW^ and 
^land’ (field or country), which also tends veiy 
much to add to our ideas of the face of the country. 
Large tracts arc thus described, quite independent of 
the political divisions. For instance, there ia the 
unoccupied and uugrauted country called ^^Trekreld,^^ 
which literally means Movefield (a country where 
farmers go to in certaiu seasons with their flocks) 5 
the extensive Kieuwveld, or new country, now formiog 
the northern part of the districts of Beuufoi'^t and 
Fraserberg ; the Koudeveld, or Coldfield, on the 
summits of the C^trudebo Mountains, and the Winter- 
void (Kichmond and Hope Town) extending north 
to the Orange Kiver, The geographical nonieiiclattire 
of the Ca])e Colony has thus, like the Dutch language 
spoken in the Colony, in a certain degree adapted 
itself to the country it describes, and as it seems 
plainly to be understood by every one who lias resided 
here any length of time, it would be a piece of 
superfiuous labour, in constructing a new map of the 
Colony, to endeavour to get rid of the anomalies 
everywhere presen(ing themselves in the jumble of 
Dutch and Lnglisb and native \Yords.^^ 
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A LirxLB more than two centuries agOj the Dutch 
East India Company, under the charter gninted to 
them by the States-Geiieral of the United ProTmees 
of the Netherlands, eBtablisbecl a garmon on the 
shores of Table Bay* European possession of Soutli 
Africa may date from that time, although the 
Poituguese and English had long before then visited 
and even formally olairaecl dominion bore. At first 
it was simply occupied as a station or place of resort 
fo 7 : the Dutch ships trading to the eastward, where they 
could get water and fresh supplies, and recruit tlieir 
sick crews- There was no attempt at planting a 
Colony until several years afterwards, and men it was 
of 30 anomalous a oharactoiv and under such peculiar 
ch'cumsfances, as to contrast most curiously >vith 
similar inovenients elsewhere. 

The early settlers came from what was tho most 
industrious and liberty-loving of countries^ Hollaud^ 
and they were followed by exiled Huguenots, Bomo of 
the best blood of sunny Eraucc. Tncy made their 
hoine here, not long after the i*i!grim Eat hers from the 

Mayflower landed on the shores of Massachusaots 
and founded New England*. They had as rich a 
country, a much milder clime, and more docile and 
friendly natives to deal with than their Europeau 
brethren encountered across the Atlantic; and it 
might reasonably have been expetstecl that their 
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%resB be in some degree coiitemporaucously 

marked and prosperous. The result^ liowever, was 
widely tiilferent^ owdug to the extmorditjary mono- 
policing colonkatioii policy adopted^ to %vbich is 
attributable the comparatively slow growth of tire 
Cape Settlement during the century and a half 
of the Dutcli Compauy’B occupation. The Neiv 
EngknderSj from the outset^ liappily en|oyed iu their 
new' hosue perfect political liberty^ as well as tlie 
fullest and freest deYelopment of their industry ; but 
the South Alricane were frammelktb fetteredj and 
repressed in every conceivable wny by a Government 
which lias boeu aptly described as—*Gii all things 
politicalj j>urely despotic, and in all things com- 
naerciab purely moiiopoHstd' Wherefore things were 
so may be better understood by a brief historical 
retrospect, 

daii Anthony Van Kiebeekj a surgeon, in the 
employ of the Dutch East India Company, who bad 
directed the uttcution of' his masters to the advan^ 
tage of cstablkhing a rendezvous at the Cape of Good 
Hope, foi* the refresliment of their fleets, Avag the first 
officer cormuissioDed to occupy the Cape Promontory, 
and build a fort and lay out gardens in Table Valley. 
Accompanied by about a hundred souls, he arrived 
inider the shade of Table Mountain on the 6t\x Aprul, 
1652. Hi@ foil owners were officers and sarvauts of the 
Company, a few of whom, after laudi eg, were released 
from tlfcrir engagements, and permitted to become 
^‘^freo blaughers,” or cultivators of the soil, on pay¬ 
ment of tithes and other restrictive conditions of 
servitude. TJte daily life they led, and the progress 
made, arc miuntely detailed in the quaint and 
interei^ting ^^journal tmd despatches of Van 
Riebeck, which arc still preserved in the archives 
of the' Colony, Thc^se show that the settle- 
ment vrm simply regarded as a dependency of t}4e 
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ipiiuy, and its affairs administered with no 
other view ttmn that of proteGting and supporting 
the Gonimcrcial interests of that body* The principal 
olijcct was to Bnpply its sliips cheaply and pleniiiully— 
to get us inucih profit as pcssihle out of the ljurghers 
and the natives on whom it was dependent for these 
supplies—and to pres ent them engaging in ci:chaiige 
or barter with any other than tlie Compaiiy^a officers^ 
— thus monopolising all trade for its own advantage. 
Van Biebeek was very 2 ^ealous in carrying out the 
instructions and policy of Ids fsrincipalis. and in biu 
relations with the natives waS’ tolerably just and 
friendly. For the ten years of his administration^ 
's^!\%lhe Settlement, which scarcely extended over the area 
now occupied by the City of Cape Towu, seems to 
have imswerod expectations. It was nothiog as a 
Colon js hut it ivas coiisidered u Houriahlng eBtablish- 
ment of the eabhage^-gardeu order, and that '^vas all it 
was then desired to be* 

During the following years the Company was 
advised by some of Van liiebeek’s successors, and 
nGtaldy by Govern or Van der Stcll, to make some¬ 
thing mof 0 of its Cape dependeucy—to grow corn, 
wine, and other products, which migiit yield rich 
returns. For this purpose it w^as urged that the 
niimher of residents should be strengthened, as there 
was laud of excellent character in abimdancef but 
iahourers were required to till it. The want of 
industry^ it was said, was the great obstacle to 
success; and, in ca^dev to remedy this, the directors 
.of tho C^oiopany in iJolland determined upon reiii- 
lovcmg tlidr garrison with a number of settlers of 
the agncultuml class. Their policy, as set forth la 
one ot‘ their despatches, was prompted by the con¬ 
sideration that who would establish a new colony 
may be justly compared to a good gardener who spouds 
a large sum upon a young orohard, with the prospect 
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latour and capital being repaid in due time/’ 
Had such ti policy in its integrity been acted upou^ the 
fiabsequent histoxy of the eoimtiy would have been 
very different. In the above and otber expressed aims 
and iiitetitioiis of the Company there was niiich that 
was good and beneficent^ bntj practically^ m all that 
affected the erucoiiragemeiitj or even the toleration, of 
trade and industry amongst its subjects, everything 
was held secondary to inimediate profit. 

A small i>arty of Dutch and German farmers were 
the first to recruit the young Colaxiy, and they wci'e 
shortly aftenvards followec! by a most valuable body of 
emigrants—French and Piedmontese refugees, pxilcd 
by the political and religious troubiea following 
revocation of tho Edict of IsTantes, The lat^ 
thoroughly understood the culture of the vine, as 
iv'cH as some liandicrafts, and were therefore com¬ 
mended to the special consideration, of the Governor, 
who was told to assist them all thiugs whereby 
service could be done to the Company in particukr, 
and to tlic Church of God,” Their total number did 
not amount to more than two hundred men, women, 
and children, and most of them were settled ou lands 
ill the Stellenbosch district and along the valley of 
the Bertr Kiver, aiferwards named Drakeusteixi and 
Paarl, ivltere many of their descenclants still dw^ell. 
They were reccivods according to the wovds > 
Governor Van der Btell^ ^‘^ with love and 
and an assisting hand, to the refreshment aptl comfort 
of their sufferings^ and porsecutionSj" as being ^Mikely 
to benefit and strengthen the Colony in a wonderful 
de'^'ree/ 2 ind to excite much emulation among the 
Nctlierlaiidersf' Aided ly a gift from the Govern*^ 
meat of India, the poorest of them were enabled to 
obtam seed, iuiplemeuts, and other requisites, and so 
marked was theii' induutxy that two years after, their 
Bettlemcnt they became a self-supnorting community. 
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not long, however, in cHseoverii 
which they had been lad to cxi) 
exile was but tlie shadow of a name. Their lan^uno-e 
was prohibited to be used at public services, ancfth^ 
children soon becaiae incorporated with the Dutdi 
around them. Any attempt to exercise the most' 
ordinary rights and privileges, sucii as the election 
of their own olmrch vestry, was denied tliem, and 
even their industry and commerce were controlled 
by the all-poweiful officers of the Company. In 
fa(\t, they found, as one of their number ’^states, 
"that the great tyranny of the French monarch from 
which they had Hed was reficcted in the petty despots 
who governed uncontrolled at the Cape of Good 
Hope.” ■ 

.'Before leaving Holland, the emigrants had been 
required to take an oatli of allegiance to the Com¬ 
pany, and of compliance with the general or local 
regulations imposed by its officers. These local regu¬ 
lations were of the most illiberal character. Under 
them they could not purchase anything except from 
the Company’s store, and at the Company’s price; 
they were forbidden any commercial dealings with the 
natives, or with the crews of ships visiting tiie port; 
all produce they were bound to sell only to the 
Governor for a sum fixed at his discretion; a tithe 
of their yield was taken as a yeaidy tax; and when 
production passed a certain point, directions were 
given that "no lands shall be granted for the culti¬ 
vation of corn, wine, or other crops of which the 
exces.3 is burdensome to the Compaiiy I ” Of course, 
there was dissatisfaction and remou strativc opposition 
to such restrictions, but these were sternly repressed 
as turbulent and seditious attempts against the lawfid 
authority, and punished with imjirisonnient, or depor¬ 
tation to Mauritius or Batavia. At length, however, 
in 1705, an opportunity was obtained of' secretly for- 
c ■ 
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of its homeward bound fieets, in which the grievous 
oppression’^ endured by the people at the liands of 
the Governor and bis officers^was fully set forth. 
This simply led to the censure nnct removal of the 
Governor and his counsellors—^^for the restoration 
of tranquility—^but to no change in the policy of 
the 4 onipanyj which was avowed to be the enrichment 
of itself and not of its colonists. The compileiB pf 
the annals of the country during this period assure 
us that under the system which prevailed even the 
Garden of Eden could not have been successfully 
colonised. The recovery of the tithes assessed on 
all crops raised and stock pastured was fanned out; 
and severe penalties were enacted to enforce th^ir 
payment, and to secure the delivery of all produce 
at an arbitrarily fixed rate. Corn farmers complained 
that, iLiidor this'^mouopoly, they were compelled to part 
with them grain for half the price at which it v/m 
charged to the Company; wine farmers that they had 
to deliver their vintage at ten to twenty rix-doUars 
per leaguer, while it was sold to ship captains at one 
huudreci and fifty rix-dollars; grantees of laud, who 
wanted their title-deeds, that tliey could not obtain 
them unless the solicitation was accompanied with the 
iieccssary douceur^ “for the Goveruor listened i-eadily 
to reasons that jingle; aud altogetli cr tlie state of 
things was ruinous terthe material as well as the moral 
welbbeing of the people. 

Many of them, unable to endure the system any 
longer, moved away into tlie Interior, beyond the 
reach of authority, and began that nomad habit of 
trekking,’^ which i>n our borders has continued until 
the present day> The Colony in this manriGr 
extended several hundred miles Inland, towards 
ITiffnliiTiTA mi one liEtud and Graaff-^Eeinet ou the 
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isoUted, 
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fneii^, was spread over an immense area, 
unenred foi^ and consefiaentJy, in some 
drifting a-way from civiiwatioti. Happily, -— -- 
the people carried witii tlipi an attaohment to the 
simple teaching and religious ohsorvaiiees oi the 
Brihrmed Chiivch, ^Yhoso beneitcial influences pre¬ 
vented them and their descendants from altogether 
relapsing into semi-barbarism; and to the present 
time the traveller in the Interior will And the scattered 
“ trek-boers,” rough and uncouth, salute tlieir Maker 
at early dawu with prayer and praise, while every 
evening the patriarch of the family reads the accus¬ 
tomed chapter from the cherisiied'Bible. _ 

Tiiose who lacked courage or inclination to loUovv 
these pioueer-s of the country into what was then “ the 
desert," continued their representations a,nd entreaties 
to tlie Govemracut to abolish the restrictions on tra<le, 
so that their industry might have its legitimate reward; 
but not until near the commencement of the present 
century —just as its domination wms coming to a 
(.jose—did the old Dutch Company realize that there 
was any mistake in its grasping commercial poliev, or 
were steps taken to remedy tlie abuses which had been 
committed in its name. During the brief intcivegnum 
of British authority between 1795 and 1803, some 
restrictions were removed and heueiicial changes 


introduced into the gcaenil achiimistratioo oi aitau'S, 


I'hiB was followed by an esteusion of privileges uuder 
the Batavian Bepuhlic, wdio, for a short time resumed 
the Government, and whose last and best representa¬ 
tive, General Janssen, in 1.805 anno imped the new 
principle tliat “ tlie Colony must derive its jtrosperity 
trom tlie ijuaiitity and quality »5f its productions, to 
be iniuvoved and increased by general civilization and 
industry alone.” It was this officer who urged upon 
the farmers the introduction of merino sheep mid the 
growing of wool—prophesying that, the prospenty of 
c 2 
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..ui^countty wbuld be the ceiiain result. But bis piatis 
for the iinproyenaer/t and better administration of the 
settlement were destined 'to be carried out by otboi* 
hands j for in 1803, the Cape was finally captured by 
British arms, and in 1814, was by treaty ceded in 
perpetuity to the British Crown and admittedto share 
in the importance of the mother country and in the' 
benefits of her commercial power. 

Although the conquest of the Colony and ita 
cession to England baa been tei-nied “the first charter- 
of liberty to all inliabitanta of European descent, who 
had not high office or high official connection,” fliere- 
•was not an immediate hound into the invigoratiiig 
air of Freedom and Progress. Ji'any abuses were 
rectified, and free scope gi-ven for the devedopmenfc; 
of the resources of the country; but a conservative' 
ret^ard for old laws and old institutions prevailed 
for a long time. The Governors were as before abso¬ 
lute rulers. There was no free press. The functiona 
of courts of justice ivere limited to Cape Town.. 
The country beyond the first range of mountains wiis- 
comparatively terra ineognita. There wa.s no j»ostai. 
communication. The schoolmaster was not yetabroarl; 
tliorc were only four churches in the ivhole comitryv 
and clergymen had to get Official permission before- 
tlyey could teach or preach. Public meetings even 
could not be convened without leave having been 
■first obtained from the Govoruineut; and politicrdly 
mid socially there was a feeling of habitual subriiis- 
sion to and dread of those in authority ivhich made 
men afraid to think, spenk, or act out of the oidinary 
groove. To qriote the testimony of the late Judge 
Cloete, the slightest personal dislike of, or a 
supposed offence given to, the Governor or the Colonial 
Secretary, marked at once the ruin of any honest man 
ill society, and that neither character nor talent^ was 
proof against the proud man’s contumely or the inso- 
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office.” It veqaired the lapse of several years 
tberti after to eradicate tlie evils ^vliicb. tbe absolute 
desf>oti#Jii of tlie period created; aivd there are men 
still living amongst us during that time laboured 
long and earucj^tly' in the successive coBstitutioaal 
struggles "wHch have now secured for the colonists 
the amplest rights and privileges accorded to ati^ 
peoiile in the world. , ^ ^ 

Tiie growth of the Cape of Good Hope as a free 
Colony, pioxxerly so-called, may date from the first 
British Imioigratiou in li^20—^just filty-four years 
ago, I^rior to that the only accessions from tiio 
TJnited Kingdom were a few inorchants and traders, 
and the civ'il and xnilitary officers ax>pointcd to the 
station. T h e £1 astern Kroiitier v? as then spai s e ly 
occupied by ndventurous pioneer farmers who were 
eontimuilly subject to pimider by bands oi Kafirs who 
came out from the*country beyond the Fish 
caidodiffciDg raid^’- Governor Sit John Cradock 
ciiOed out a commando to clear the tract then known 
iis the Zimr veldt, and when this was done declared it 
^^neatrai grouraVV pt’^yeuting any 

intercourse" or collision between the colonists and the 
Kafirs, But this territorial vacuam vms not long 
maiiitahipd; colonists and natives alike naturally 
abboml it. rorcl Charles Somerset who succeeded 
Sir John Cradock, visited the couufci-y hituself, made 
a treaty ^^'ith tlie Kafir chtel Gaika., to secure aij 
inviobitG border, and appointed two oii^sloiiai'ies, the 
Kev* J'lessrst Brownlee and Thomson, as tTOvernmeat 
agents and religions iastruotors with the chief and lua 
people. Hord Charles at that time was most favoiir^ 
.ably impressed with the character of the unoccupied 
2:uurveldt (now^ the diatrict of Alban^, through 
which ho travelled, and cm his I'eturn tp Cape iown 
a Ooverumeiit notice was issued, invitlog x)artiBS to 
establish themselvea in that cxiiarter. His Ejccellency 
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ad been struck hy its pleasing features^ its park dike 
itppearance^ and its apparent iertility, Ilis ptiblicT 
notice is cotiehed iu the most glowing terms, as were 
also his despatches of that period to the Home Go¬ 
vernment These despatches reached England at the 
close of the Napoleonic war^ when trade was greatly 
depressed^ and emigration was lool^ed to as on outlet 
for relief of the mieinployed. The British Parliament 
voted £50;^000 in aid of colonising the coimtry and in 
a short time tio less than 90,000 applications for pas¬ 
sages Trvere sent although only 4,000 persons could 
be accepted They were principally Englisli, some 
Irish, a few Scotch, and a modicum of Welsh; and 
among them were members of almost every gradation 
in the social scale—well-ecliicatcd gentlemen and 
half-pay officers, highly respectable mannfactnrerg, 
und tradespeople, skilful meclmnics and artisans, 
with a lar^e body of labourers aneboperatives of every 
class of industry. Most of them were landed in 
Algoa Bay in April, 1820. TiVhat is now proudly 
teimed the “ Liverpool of the Cape,'' Port Bli^saheth, 
was then nothing iuoz'e than a fishing village, suiv 
roLuided by sand-hills, tvith a small military fort 
crowning the height, and a few rudely-lniilt soattereel 
cottages either occupied by the military or by stmall 
traders chiefly dependent upon them. In due course 
the iramigrants reached their locations and soon began 
to realise their position. It is most interesting auct 
instructive to read the story of their progress as 
uan’atcd by some of themselves—from their first 
encampment on the grassy hills ancl dales of Albany--^ 
when the first tree was felled, the first wattle-aud- 
daub hoxise commenced, and the first furrow iimde by 
the plough in the virgin soil; through seasons of 
fiOod and drought, and bliglited harYCsts, and through 
bloody devastating Kafir %vars,—to their liappy, 
pcacefu], and prosperous position, on the occasion of 
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‘recentjubilee oelebrationcommeraomtive of: their 
arrival 113 South Africa, Sir George Grey*, liite 
Gavernor of the Cape and of New Zealand^ whose 
practical acquaintance ‘with ali the colonies was very 
greatj has placed on record, in a despatch to the Secre¬ 
tary of State, his opijiion that the English settlera 
who came out here in 1820 have succeeded us well m 
emigrants have done in any part of the world—better 
than in very maiiyf" 

The sneoessive Kaftr wars of 1834, 1840, and 1850 
greatly retarded the development of the, cenntry, and 
sorely tried the courage, perseverance, and industry of 
the frontier fanners* All were sufferers and many 
were ruined by these disastrous disturbances* In 
1834 the whole border was suddenly over-run by the 
Kafirs, and there being no precautioBary proviaion by 
the Government for resisting them, they carried off 
111,4IS head of cattle, 156,878 sheep and gouts, 
5,438 horses, and 58 wagons, burnt 456 farm-houses 
aiVfl pillaged 300 houses, thus comrnittiug ravages of 
the lowly estimated value of £288,025, beBides mur- 
deriiig, in some instances with circumstances of great 
atrocity, hundreds of inclivicluals. The Kafirs were 
ultimately subjugated, and it was agreed to, by treaty, 
that British sovereignty should be extended over 
them as far aa the Kei River, the present limits of 
the Colony* At the same time a large number of 
Pingoes, who were in servitude with them, but who 
Lad kept aloof from the war, were brought out from 
Kafirland and located within oiir border, where they 
have since proved faithful subjects, and liave now so 
far risen in the scale of civili^sation as to conatituto to 
a considorabie extent the working peasantry of the 
Eastern Districts* The treaty then concluded with the 
Kafirs by Sir Benjaiiuu Durban, In 1835, extending 
tile boundary to tlie Kei River, was unfortunately 
disapproved of by the Imperial Government and 
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^tercel to be reversed^—the allegiance of the chiefs and 
tnbes being renonticed and me limitB of colonial 
anthority moved back to where it was in iSIO along 
the Fish lliver. This policy of concession, although 
dictated by philanthropic motives,failed to ijave any 
benefici^d effect upon the nativeSp They seemed t& 
think that such generosity sprung ratber from timid 
apprehensions and fears, than from kindness oi a depSire 
to promoto their interests.. The years imnaediately 
following were very trying and disaMrons to the frontier 
eettiers. Stock was swept off in droves hj the Kafirs^ 
hertls where innrderedj and the owners, when gy>ing in 
pursuit^ were fired bn by the robbers, and, in some 
inshinces, hilled. The GovermneTit in vain endea- 
foiired to check this state of things^ and war was 
again declared in 1846, Burgher yoliniteers from all 
parts of the Colony were called into the field to ahl 
their brethreii in the front, and after a great sacrifice 
of blood and treasure (the propeify destroyed or taken 
being estimated at half a million pounds slcriing), 
peace was secured. But again only for a brief time* 
For scarcely had the settlers re-occupied their farms 
and ieBumed their ordinmy pursuits -when iu ISfil 
the Kafirs made an unprovoked attack upon _Her 
Majesty's troops, massacred some of the military 
grantees occiapying the villages in the Ohnniie V alley, 
find, joined by a number of di scon tented and rebellious 
Hottentots, for nearly two years mrnntaincd a guerilla 
^var, involving still greater sacrifices of life and pro¬ 
perty than before* This w^as brought to a termination 
by tho submission of the hostile chieiB to Sir George 
Cathcart in 1853, and the proclamation of Kaffrana 
as a British depeiidency, governed by British func¬ 
tionaries. Since then, for a period of over twenty 
years, the blcssznga of peace have been unintetruptcdly 
enjoyed. 

Another event which at the time checked the pros- 
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of. the Coloii}% although ultimately it con¬ 
tributed to the adyaneemeut of civilisation aiul 
Eiu opean dominiou in South Africa^ was tlio exodus of 
the cmigi’aiit farmers^ or old coIonistBj in 1835 and 183f>, 
To this thej were incited partly by their iuberifeed 
aversion to coercive authority and partly by newly- 
created feelings of dissatisfaction if not of exasparatiou, 
against the English CTOvernment, It had emancipated 
tieir slaves and told them that they would be com¬ 
pensated in money which would he paid in London ; 
blit bv the dishonesty of agents and middlemen, one 
half the money never reached the poor while 

some in simple ignorance considered the whole thing 
a fraud, and refused to take the documouts which 
would entitle them to the compensation—of which 
i^5,000 at least remains to the present day unclaimed. 
The depreciataon of' the paper-currency of the time 
was another cause of annoyance; and the mamuding 
habits of the natives on tlie north-east frontior» 
culndnating in the ruinous war of 1834, maddened 
them into a determination to seek ^afresh fields and 
pastures new” even if they had to ^^trek” to the 
other end of Africa; or* as they expressed it, tot ander 
kvHt uit They sold their farms and such effects as 
they were possessed of at whatever prices they could 
obtain, many n farm being exchanged for a ivagon and 
some fur much less value, and emigrated with their 
wives and children into the country beyond the 
Orange River* There they separated,—one party 
crossing over the Qnatjilamba or Drakensberg INIoun- 
tains, and fbiinding what is now the Colony oi' Natal; 
another part} crossing the Vaal River and planting 
what is now the auriferous Transvaal Republic | while 
jmotber purchased or obtained leases of the lands of 
some of the Griquas near the Orange River, fonning 
what IS now the Oiangc Ei'ee State and the diamond 
ifeioua territory of Griqualaud West. 
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otmthiBtjindJbg ttie ilrawl>acks of three desolating 
roptier wars and the stocking of those young off-shc>ot3 
which now form fourHoianEshiug border settlements^ tho 
Cape of Good Hope has made most eabstaiitial 
progress in its political material^ and soeial condition 
diiriBg the past fifty years. 

Among the important political changes effectedj tlie 
foremost the establishment of a free not 

subject to arbitrary suppression or censorship, as it 
was in 1824, but placed under the protection and the 
control of the law. Eegularly constituted courts of 
justice and trial by jury foliowcd^ and the action of the 
law for the protection of life and property was carried 
into the most remote flishicts, A liberal and com- 
prebensive system of education, by public schools, was 
organized for the European population, and religious 
nnd civilizing agencies were extended amongst the 
various native tribes. The vinrestramed absolutism of 
Governors was cliecked, first by an Executive Cuiiocil 
and afterwards by a liegislative Council, partly elected 
and partly nommated* An attempt to make the 
Colony a penal settlement was succea^fully yet loyally 
reaisted* Local self-government was established by the 
forma don of niunieipal coundLs freely elected by the 
inhabitants. And finally the privileges of a colonial 
I'arliamont were obtained, by which the administration 
of public affairs has been placed under the control of 
the Legislature on tin? same system of Responsible 
Government as prevails in Great Britairip 

The advancement of material prosperity during this 
period is strikingly evidenced by the growth of yiilages 
and towns, the iucrease of population, and the expan- 
rion of production and wealth* The Colony, which 
fifty years ago was divided into half-a-dozen wide¬ 
spread and sparsely peopled districts, has now about 
sixty magisterial divisions or counties, with towns and 
villages still more nunierouB throughont them* The 
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has increased from a little over 100,000 
souk to consklerably more tlmn 600 , 000^4 exclusive of 
the natives in Basutoland and Kaifirknd; and the 
white population, which in 1821 was below oO,ODO, 
now approaches near to 2.50,000. The imports and 
exports of the country then scarcely amounted to 
half ft niilHoii sterling ; now its external coinmerco 
represents nearly twelve million pounds sterling pet- 
annum, Then there were but a few thousand merino 
sheep, and the export of wool was only 26,000 lbs,; now 
they uro HO naultiplierl that the quantity of wool 
shipped in 1872 reached 48,822,562 lbs,, of the vahio 
of £3,275,150. Then the public revenue was not 
£ 100,000 per anuiim—less than that of the present 
Orange Free State Territory ; while now it is over 
£ 1 , 200 , 000 . Then there ■^vere no roads save mere 
natural ttaobs, unworthy of the name, scarcely a river 
was bridged and formidable mountain passes cut off 
the is elated ocoapants of the inland districts from 
intercourse with a knowledge of what was transpiring 
in the rest of the world, a network of high¬ 

ways spreads out from the coast to the interior, river.^ 
are spanned, railways are opened, and in course of 
construction in all directions, north, east, and west; 
while the electric telegraph, uniting the southern 
extremity of Africa with Europe, will soon speed the 
worlds stirring news from* one end of the Colony to tiie 
other, Bcaides this, the eea-board has been lit almost 
as perfectly as the coast of' Eugland; extensive works 
Imve been constructed at the Taiioiis ports for the 
acCoMmodation of shipping ; and, what the old Por¬ 
tuguese mariners named the ^^Cape of Tempests,'^ 
oflers a Harbour of fieriige and the secure shelter of 
laud-locked docks to the navies of tlie world. 

lu the Boeial condition of the people there has also 
been visible improvement. The prejudices once 
existing from cfifl'erence of race are rapidly dis- 
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Coloiiists, whetiler of Dutclij Frenct, 
Gmmm^ov Biritisli descent ^ i^re all one in their coromon 
intei'coidrse and puimiits^ and in their pride in tlifi 
onward progress and future destinj of Soutli Africa, 
Improved communicatioTi and interehau^e ot the 
amenities of life have removed territorial rivalries and 
jealousies^ and infused broad and liberal ideas, TIiO- 
'convenieiices and comforts of civilization are extended 
in every direction; and it is not too much to say that 
the position of the inhabitants in the furthest districts, 
is at the present day in raost respects etyualj and lu 
some superior, to that of those who were nearest to 
the old centres of population some years ago. Edu¬ 
cation has made great strides. There arc now no 
less than 168 undenominational schcolSj 279 mission 
schookj and 93 aborigines, training and industiial 
schools in operation—in all 540—aided by Gro vernnieot^ 
■while four colleges provide for the higher and profes* 
ssional istudiesj and a University has been established 
CoiifcriDg its privilegOB on the rising youth, Beligion 
lias also multiplied its agencies. There are npv^ards 
of 350 churches and chapels beloDg^iug to the Dutch 
RelbrmeLh Chtirch of England, W esleyan, Lutheran, 
Koman Catholic, Presbyterian, Independent, Baptists, 
and other denominations. Literature and scienco have 
not been forg’Otten, The Library of the Metropolis 
boasts its 40,000 volumes^ daily open to the ptihlic; and 
til ere are few towns or even villages without their 
reading-rooms* Museums and Botanic Gardens offer 
incentives to the study of N atural History, in addition 
to the vaned produetioBB of the land. The Press haa 
upwards of forty representatives, and is conducted with 
an amount of ability and energy which commands 
admiration from those who are Acquainted with its 
■worhing in larg'^er communities* The Post-office has 
vastly multiplied its biismess* The mails diKpatcheti 
to England by the ocean maibsteamers consists of 
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letters^ 158^292 papers^ find 11,048 
annually- There are nearly 400 inland couoiry pest- 
offices ; and the extent of roads open for posfcsift upwards 
of 4j0OO miiesj of which about 4^000 arc travelled by cartj 
and the remainder by horses. Crimeisnotby any means 
rife^ notwithstanding the scattered and mixed character 
of the native po|mlatloii, Fven the frontier Kafirs 
are no longer a terror ; the power of their chiefs has 
been reduced and broken, and they are now adapting 
themselves to habits of peace and industry, becoming 
producers as well as consumers, with daily increasing 
wants, and they and their familes are likely in time to 
V prove of immense advantage to the colonists as reser¬ 
voirs of labour- 

To those who have lived through the cbiuigeful 
progressive events of the past half century, thus 
briefiy sketched, the rotrospeot must be eminently 
satisfactory mid pleasing ; and taken in conjnnctiou 
with the advancG of the Border States, the extension 
of civilization mto the Interor, and the recent wo iiclorful 
development of aiineral riches, diffusing wealth and 
stimulating enterprise and industry in every direction, 
may well justUy the anticipation that this country is 
but on the threshold of a magnificGnt Future, 

The toilwoTU fathers have ennic to their reist^ 

15 lit their sena shall inlicdt their hRp^^^^ bequest ^ 

—"Yalleys aio amiOng in harvest pride, 

TiiorC arc fleecy flocks on the mouabiiu side; 

Cities are rising to Btiid the plains, 

Tlio life-blood of commerce is couvsing the veiuBj 
Of a iiew-boni Ei^rnna that grows and reigns 
O’er A flic’s Southern wilds.” 
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PEESENT ASPECT AND CONDIIIOir. 


I. CAPE TOWN AND ITS SUEROUNDINOS. 

The Cape Colony and the Mother Country are 
Bow-a-tlays brought very close together. The facilities 
of cammuBicatian and ta^avel, as well as the tranquil 
waters and genial temperature usually enjoyed on the 
ocean highway to South Africa, arc such as to render 
a voyage outward or homeward quite an ordinary 
jdeasnre-trip. What was formerly an indefinite two 
or throe month’s pajssage is accomplished io twenty 
three or twenty-four days; and such has been the 
rate of progi'css and improvement of late tliat w^e may 
safely say the maximum of accelerated speed has not 
yet been attained. Instead, of the slow easy-going sail¬ 
ing ships, or even the crack East Indiamen, ‘which at 
irregular inteiwais did the carrying trade for passen¬ 
gers and goods about twenty years ago, thave are 
smart commodious steamers arriving and departing 
almost ■w'eekly. The UnioB Steamship Company 
which started into existence witli only two or three 
vessels of not more than 500 tons biiTthen, to perform 
the monthly postal service^ has, after fifteen years, 
enlarged its fleet to upwards of eighteen steamships, 
averaging each about 2,000 tons, and running three 
times a month, and may boast of having‘carried 
thousMuds of passengers witlioiit a single disaster at 
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Besides tills the Donald tjurrie Castle^’ ]me 
has during the last year or two entered the trade witli 
th eir powei^ful ^esseK and the stimiiliis of competition 
thus created has inaugurated a new era of rapid 
passages and quick dispatch. The voyi^er ivho 
desires uoveity and variety has also the choice of t^YD 
roiiteSj^—the direct one, along the Atlantic, with glimpses 
of Madeira, St. VincCAt, Ascension, or St, Helena; and 
the eastern route, hy the P* and 0. boats through the 
Suez. Cs^nal to Aden, thence by the British India 
Oom[Kiny'’s vessels along the East African Coast to 
Zanzibar, and from there by the Union steanvers past 
Mozambique and Delagoa Bay to Natal and the Cape 
Colony. The point at which both routes converge is 
the port of Table Bay, which still maintams its old 
position as the haltway house ” on the highway of 
commerce. 

^I'he singular mountain scenery around the Bay 
never fail^^ to arrest the eye if not to excite the adiiii- 
xation of strangers. On one side the land rises abruptly 
from the shore forming the great maesive wall of 
Table MouTitain, 3,500 feet high. This imposing 
central figure is flanked on the riglit by the remarkable 
Liem^s Head and Bump, and on the left by the pic- 
tnresijue Devifs Peak; while in the broad valley 
betM^een, the city of Cape Town is spread out, its 
suburbs extending along the slopes and skirts of the 
mountain for nearly fourteen miles from Sea Point to 
'Wynberg. On the other side of the Bay, which 
sweeps in a beautiful unbroken curve eastward to 
Salt Hiver and thence nothward to Bluefaerg, there u 
a flat sandy shore witli here and there a few cothiges 
and windmills; beyoLid these are the softly rounded 
liiila of Tygerherg and Kooborg, marked by a patch- 
work of brown or green cornlands surrounding the 
white-waslicd farm houKes; and still further and 
higher the rugged serrated summits of the Drakeii- 
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_ ?^iid[ Tiilbagh motmtainSj whose sharp 

oiiilirte against the blue sky testify to the clearness 
and purity of the atmosphere. In the hot summer 
months the aspect of the country is somewhat bare 
and aim burn tj save where now and again relieved by 
wood plantatioxis and vineyards^^ but after the first 
winter rains it is generally covered with verdure, and 
with the advent of spring in September the plains and 
slopes of the hills are gaily luxuriant, finwers of every 
hue carpeting the sward and presenting a most inviU 
ing appearance to the new-comor from a nortliem 
climate. 

The features and character of the liarbour itself 
have been greatly changed since the openijig of the 
Breakwater and Docks,—a work whose magnitude, 
iinportancGj and success unmistakably mai k tlie spirit 
of |>rogress in the Colony. Formerly all the shipping 
trade was earned on in the open Bay, w here in 
ordinary iveather vessels were secure enough^ but dur¬ 
ing the prevalence of north-west winterly storms were 
exposed to long rolling heavy seas dinviug in with 
tremendous violence. In the memorable gale of the 
17th May, 1865, no few^er than eighteen yessals out of 
twenty-eight at the anchorage were cast up as helpless 
wrecliB ufton the. beach and about fifty lives lost. 
Happily such disasters cannot again ocemv The port 
now offers in all weathers as good shelter and pro¬ 
tection as is to bo found in any of the Coloniei?, A 
Breakwater runs out from the shore for a ! eugth of 
nearly 2,000 feetj enclosing a largo area, whore ships 
can safely lay at their moorings. Inside of this arc 
tJie Docks, consisting of an outer and an inu er l>asiii, 
together forming an area of sixteen acres in extent, 
aifordiug accommodation to eighty or ninety vessels. 
The entrance is 100 feet wide, with a. depth of twenty- 
one feet at low ivater and bet^veen twenty-six and 
twenty-seven leet at high w^ater. The wails are of 
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-liiiissive masonry with a strong coping of granite 
taken iroiii the quarries under Table Mountain. 

obg through tile entrance, we come into the inner 
dock, aline piece of water 1,100 feet long and 510 
loet ^v’ide in its greater dimensions, but tapering 
inwards, the depth of water also decreasing. The 
north end is the widest, and is 24 feet deep at low 
avatcr, or about tliirty feet at high water. There arethe 
iisiiftl iiccompaniments of quayage, storage, workshops 
:md patent slip ; and a graving dock is now in course of 
constmetiou of sufficient size to take in the largest 
vessels in Her Majesty's navy* i'ourteea years ago. 
His Hoyal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, then a 
midshipman in the Euryalus^ tilted the first wagon¬ 
load of material with which these great works were 
commenced; and in July, 1870, wdiiie Captain of the 
Galatm^ he officially opened them to the cominerce of 
all nations* The chief superintending engineer of the 
works was Sir John Coode, imd the resident engineer 
Air. A* T* Andrews. The total expenditure upon 
them was about half a million pounds sterling,— 
£300,000 of which was raised by loan guaranteed by 
the Colonial Oovenmient, secured by a first charge 
upon the wharfage dues of the port, the uejuainder being 
paid out of the accumulated dues and revenues of the 
Harbour Coniinission, under whose direction the work 
was cai-ried out. Since the opening of the Docks in 
the middle of 1870, the total revenues up to tlie end 
of 1873 aniounted to about £162,000; ami in the last 
yea.r atone it over £52,900* T!ie trade of the 
port is la.rgely increasing; and, notwithstanding tiie 
ill effects which the Sues Caual may be supposed to 
have had upon it in regard to its use as a place of 
call for vessels to and from the Bast, its commerce is 
greater now than ever it was before. The nuuiber of 
chip's entered imvards from foreign parts and coast- 
wise in 1373 was upwards of 700, gauging an aggre 
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tOBHage of over 300^000. With this ^ 

ugliness, it 5s already pretty evicleiit that the Docks 
must be soon cnlaiged to give greater accoxomoclation 
to shipping, and it is also desirable that the Break- 
vvater shotdd be extended to the length originalLy 
designed of 3,000 feet, ivhioh is all that is needed to 
make Table Bay a perfect harbour of refuge* 

Cape Town is not seen to the best advantage from 
the seaward side, nor even by the approach from the 
Docks, There is a straggling, unkempt appeai’ance 
about the buildings stretching down to the beach and 
the jetties; and the heterogenous i 2 idusi:ries whidi 
manifest themselves, such as boat-building, skin- 
drying, wool-pressing, flour-mills, gas and soap fac¬ 
tories and fish-curing, are not particularly attractive. 
Besides everything looks dwaried under the shade of 
tlie massive ivall of Table Mountain, Ibnning the back¬ 
ground, It is only when the centrai thoroughfares of 
Bt, Gcorge^s-street, Adderley-street, and the Parade^, 
are reached, with their fine open streets and many 
handsome looking places of business, that anything 
like a favourable impression of the South Airican 
Metropolis is obtained* Its founders originally laid 
out this central part with mathematical preciseness, 
the main Btrcets forming parallel lines, intersected at 
right angles by secondary streets of lesser width 
but with the growth of population and conunerce the 
lines have been extended in irregular courses, and 
now the houses and streets are riuiibling ovpr the 
whole valley and jorning on to the suburbs* The 
prevailing style of architecture still retains the 
primitive characteristics of the early Bottlers—flat 
roofs, dull fronts and stoeps*" These, howeveiv ara 
rapidly giving place to modem edifices and decorated 
exteriors, in imitation of the more costly structures of 
Europe* Aclderley-streetr—its old name the ^^Heoren-* 
gracht’’ is almost in disuse—has in this maimer been 
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wetamorpliosccl of late years. Once tbe favourite 
place of residence of the best Cape families, with a 
ihiniatui'e canal in the centre and spreading oaks on 
each side, it is now entirely devoted to trade puTposes. 
Tlie old “ graoht,” has long been, covered over, the 
trees have been cut down, and rows of cabs crowd the 
middle of the street, while shops, stores, banks, and 
ofllces extend from one end of it to the other. _ St. 
Gcorge’s-sti'celi has followed suit; so has Darling- 
street, formerly the " ICeizersgraoht; " .and numbers 
of the other streets are undergoing similar renovations 
and improi'enicnts, Many of the mercantile buildings 
are very creditable, and would mot bo considered out 
of place in some English cities. The handsome offices 
of the Mutual Life Assurance Society, the Post 
Office, tlie Harbour Offices, the General Estate Cham¬ 
bers, the old Mixed Commigsion Buildings, the Young 
Men’s Institute and Theatre, and even the_ Markets, 
all show the tendency to new forms and designs. 

The churches and chapels are noticeable, although 
it is difficult to class some of them under any recog¬ 
nized order of arcnitectiire. The best specimen of 
ecclesiastical style is the St. Mary’s Homan Catholic 
Cathedral, a gothic structure, which from its fine 
commanding site is a conspicuous object from many 
jiarts of the town. The new schools in St. dohn’s- 
streetj belonging to the same church, are also very 
tasteful scholastic buildings. Close to them, facing the 
avenue of the Gardens, is another chaste and ,charao- 
teristio work, the rTewisH Synagogue. The Episcopal 
Ca thedral of St. George’s is a more ambitious attempt 
at classic architecture, its Grecian front and orna- 
inciital tower, much resembling St, Martiu’s-in-the- 
Pieids. The" Dutch Reformed Church, with its old 
vane-topped Flemish spire standing alongside, is again 
remarkable for the absence of any external beauty 
or even embellishment, yet it is the largest church in 
d2 
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city and has a most spacious pilkdess 
^vhicfi will bear couipariaon w itli many of tlio great 
biiildiugs of England. The Lutheran Church luid 
the Scottish Presbyteiiaii Church extemaily are also 
of somewhat ponderous character, but the interior 
of the former is adorned by the iinest specimen of 
■VYOod-cm-viDg in the Colony* A very neat and graceful 
cruciform buildirg, of modem gothic style, in Over- 
beek-eqiiare, belonging to the German Lnthcifm 
body, and ainAher structure of the same order but 
yiibstantially built of stone, with pitched roof and 
crnaTnental windows, erected by the Congregation- 
filists in Caledon-square, complete tho most prominent 
places of' wm^ship in the city ; and to them will sliortly 
be added another of considerable architectural preteTi- 
sion, about to be erected by the Wesleyans on an 
excellent site in Greeimiarfcet-sqiiare* 

But imqueationably at present the finest of all the 
buildings, md one of the best things Cape Town has 
to show, is the edifice erected for the accommodation 
of the Public Library and Museum, which, strange to 
say, is hid away from the j>ubiic eye, occupying a 
retired Spot in tlie rear of St. George’s Cathedral 
and facing the Bot^mic Garden. It k art^^^tioally 
designed in the Roman Cemthian stylej its prindpal 
feature being the handsome facade at the entrance. 
The Xjibrary Hall is a flue room about eighty feet 
long by forty feet broad, well lighted, and fitted with 
galieiies and recesses, which are lined with book* 
shelves and books, A copy of Winterhalter^s full- 
length painting of Queen Victoria in her coronation 
I’oboB, is atone end of the room, and at the other a 
portrait of Ih-iuco Alfred as he appeared on the 
occasion of the inauguration of this building in 1860. 
Tlie Library is n.ncler the excel]eut care of Mr. 
'Maskew. the chief Librarian, with Lr. Bleek as an 
assistant id charge of the Grey collection. It coTitaius 
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'tip#ar(ls of 40>000 volumes in every departinent of 
Literattire and Science* mA is open and available for 
stndy daily to all classosof the community* No intro¬ 
duction or recommendation of any kind is required and 
the whole is therefore in every reapect a public 
institufciojru A narrow vestibule leads IxotD it to the 
Musein^,, which occupies the other of the 


building* and is filled with a very interesting coHoc- 
tion, numbering inany thonsaLul specimens^ of the 
mammal in* birds* fishes, reptiles, insects* mine rals, and 
other objects, illustrative of the natural, history of 
South Africa* as well as of other coirntries, 

Inimediately in front of tliis liandsome edifice there 
is a fine marble statue of Sir George Grey, formerly 
Governor of the Colony. It was executed by Marshall, 
the sculptor, is of colosSEiI sixe, and stands on a solid 
block of Cape granite, This is a fitting adornment 
to the biiUdmg* for it was Sir George Gi'ey vvho set 
OIL foot the erection of it* and chose its site, con¬ 
ceiving with prescient mind that in course of time a 
Univereity, Halls of Legislature* and other public 
insritatioDS of a kindred character, would be raised up 
around it; and as a gubstautial proof of his faith 
in the future of this country, and the influence which 
its Metropolis will always have on the higher educatioa 
of its youth* he gave to thePublic Library the princely 
gjift of his Q^yl\ coliectiou of rare books andmaunacripts* 
includirjg many valuable wwks of the tendi, fifteenth* 
and sixteenth centuries,^—a literary treasury such as no 
other colonial possession ean boast. His pi an a and 
hopes for the Cape* then imperfectly uuderstood, are now 
taking form and shape* A university has boeu 
created* New Parliament Houses are to occupy tho 
groniul to the left of the Library, the Legislature 
having already voted £45,000 for the construction of 
a suitably rmignificent building. An Art Gallery has 
been pennaneutly established on the other side, in 
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what was onc<^ the Tot Nut van bet AlgenieGn 
Institute, now the property of the Fine Arts As3o« 
eiation. And at the upper end of the Grardensj the 
:fjrst liigh-elass educational establishment fotinded in 
(South Africa has been developed into a well-equipped 
College, whose atudents may now fully realize Sir 
George’s day-dream of fourteen years ago; Here in 
the nudst of this beautiful scenery they may imsort 
and converse at their will with the poets, the philo¬ 
sophers, the historians of all countries, and of all pa^t 
times, and here acquire that knemdedge which may 
enable them to bless and earn the blessings of nations 
which are yet to be bom in the interior of this vast 
continent. 

The Gardens, although limited in extent, answer 
for all the purposes of a jmrk to the city, with the 
additional advantage of being situate right in the 
heart, and easily accessible to every part of it. They 
arc a legacy from the olden time, for which the com¬ 
munity may thank the Dutch East India Company* 
Originally planted more for lise than ornn.meut, to 
shelter the vegetables and fruits grown for the refresh¬ 
ment of passing fleets, they now afford a grateful 
sliado and pleasant place of resort to the inhaDitants, 
and are especially appreciated by strangers and 
visitors, new to African heat and sun. The central 
wmlk extends for three-quarters of a mile through m 
avenue of grand old oaks, and this again is relieved by 
cross-walks and by the grounds of Government'-house 
on one side, and the Botanic Garden on the other. The 
latter is aiL ornaineutal as well as a botanic gnrdqi!, 
laid out with grass-plots, flower-beds, sh rubber lies 
and conservatories, and contains a rich colled ion of 
rare and valuable plants from every quarter of the 

* AcUlress dcUvkjred by 8ir 0. Grey on tha occasion of the iimu- 
gnration of the buildiog^ in iS6G. 
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I’onrteeia acres, aacT the situation and soil very 
uiifaYoiirablOj it contaiiis upwards of SjOOO varieties 
of trees and plartta, embracing Bpeciniens of the most 
remarkable exotic prodacfciooa well as the moat 
interesting types ot‘ the indigenous Flora* In this 
narrow compass the befit timber trees of Europe^ oak, 
nshj birchj maple^ limej ehn^ and piDCj grow contigu- 
ouB to the graceful deodar of me Himalayas, tbe 
Camphor tree of Sumatra, the lofty bluegume of 
Australia, and the towering and stately araucaria of 
Norfolk Island- The frnil-trees of England, laden 
witli apple, pear, or peach, stand side by side with the 
orange, oHre, and mulberry of the Mediterranean 
Coast, the banana, mango, and alligator pear of the 
'West Indies, and the lit-chie of China* As^aleas, 
caniellia japonicas, fuchsias, and rhododendrons, bloom 
under the open sky as freely as roses, carnations and 
^ 101018 , wliile around them are Csme wild flowers of 
infinite beauty and variety* The Grarden in this way^ 
stiikin^y exhibits the moderate temperaturo of the 
' Colony, and its fitness for the growth of many vege~ 
talde productions, which, although not yet forming 
articles of common consumption or export, might be 
raised with great advantage- It was only laid out for 
scieiitifio and botanical purposes in 1849, and has betsU 
brought to its preaent state of order and conipletencBS 
by the superiotendent, Mr. MeGibhoii, with very* 

, little extraneous aid. The public grant has alwaya 
been meagre, varying from £250 to £iiOO per annum; 
yet the institution is by no means a local one, nor haa 
iirg usefulness been limited to its immediate sur- 
roundingB- There is hardly a village or district on 
this side the Orange River, and even beyond, which 
has not by its agency been supplied with imported 
trees, ehruhs, and flowering plants; and the finest 
varieties of fruits, grape-vines, mulberries, gross, and 
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aoJ otLer vahmble prodiictious of tlifferent 
Jkinds have time been ij>tL’ 0 <]iiced and spread over the 
country^ to its bealculaUe benefit ^ . • 

Goveinmcnt Houses tbe ofSdaL realdence of Her 
Majesty's r^reBentative in the ColoDyj is on tlie kit; 
side of the Garden.^s ^'ith a public entrance from the 
top of Grave-street* It is aheavyj irr^uLtr pile of 
buildings, originally commenced by the Dutch Com¬ 
pany's officials, more than a century and a half ago, 
imd altered and latterly modernized from time to time 
by its respective occupuuta* There is nothing palatial 
or magnificient about it; on the contrary, it scarcely 
comes lip to the standard of an English gentkmaiTs 
mansion, and the accommodation is miserably, defi¬ 
cients especially when vice-regal pageants are to be 
gone through, or eoloniid hospitalities have to be dis¬ 
pensed. Ordinarily, in the summer months, the 
Governor moves away from town to his country resi¬ 
dence in tlie snhurbs ; but hia office, and the office oi 
his secretary and aide-de-camp, as well as the meeting- 
place of bis Executive Council, are here all the year 
round. The other jiublic buildings occupied by tho 
various chief departments of the Civil Government 
and by the Courts of Eaw, have notliing to recommend 
them but their size and solidity* They foim a massive 
flat-fronted (|uadraiigle, originally designed for a slave- 
lodge and hospital, stretching from the lower end of 
Grave-street to Adderky-ati-eet* There are accommo¬ 
dated the Treasury, Audit, Deeds’ Begistry, Survey, 
Attomey-GeneraTs, the Jiulgea’, gud other offices 
but many other departments, sucb as that of Educa*^ 
tion, Native Affairs, Public Works, and Kailway^^j are 
scattered about in private houses, rented till suitable 
public offices are pi’^ovidecl* The military head¬ 
quarters of the Commander of the Forces and his 
staff arc in the Castle—a quiiint spcciiHen of the 
ancient citadel, of pentagonal form, with ravelins. 
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^ 0j ditchgttLrC, sallyport^ accl all the otliei’ pafor 
phernalia of the old fortxfic'atioTJS, It wm deBigticd 
fj^nd oommenced as early as niid the hell vu the 

gate tower bears date 1697^ hut the greater part ol 
the existing (tuartors and stores appear to iia^^e been 
built or rc-biiOt between 1780 and 1785, Some years 
ago it was offered for sale to the colonial autboritiegi 
by the Impenal .Goveniment. It is of little use for 
defensive purposes^ and the apace occupied hy it could 
be yeiy profitably turned to account for tlie con¬ 
venience andimprovement of the city. Ample garrison 
aecGxntnodation for the troops quartered here is pro¬ 
vided in the main barracks In Caledoii-s<|uare,—au 
cxteDsiye range of buildings^ which were nearly com¬ 
pleted by the Putch (one wing only was iiufinished) 
when the cession of the Colony ti'ansferred it ready¬ 
made to oar hands. Another possession irom the 
olden time is the Town House in (rreenmarket-squarc, 
a plain bxit substantial building, wdth cool, i'oomy 
halls and offices. Here the giave and respectable 
burgesses, chosen by the Goyeriiment to fill the 
digmiied post of burgher senpitovs,^* were wont to 
exercise a paternal control over tlie affairs of the 
iiihabitants at the hegiiining of the century. Mvun- 
cipal admiiiiBtia.tiOTi did not come into existence until 
more recently, in 1841, and then it was a complex 
nyatcin of hoards of commissioners and w-ardmasters, 
presided over b}" a chaimun of the municipality/' 
Now’ there is a Mayor and Town Council—in the 
modern corporation style—who are expected to keep 
pace with the reqnireinents of the^e progressive times, 
and to make the city as presentable as it should be, 
A thorough system of drainage, the removal of 
“ steeps/’ the construction of paved streets, and some 
abatement of tlie plague of dust during south- 
eaiitcrs/^ have still to he accomplished before that wdll 
be attained. 




THE ^UBOltHS—SEA POINT. 


le tiatoral adyantages wIjicIi Cape Town pas$ess^ 
are veiy great. The iiiagnificeBt scenery aiirronndin^ 
it, and tfie plentiful supply of purest water whi<i 
might be stored and made use of for the ornamenfca' 
tion as well as the cleansing and cooling of every 
part of it, are such as few cities can boast. This inay 
best be lealised by a visit to the more elevated pohits 
of view afforded by tfie beautiful Garden suburbs^ or 
^the Sue drive leading upward over the kloof between 
%ie Table Mountain and the Lioll^s Head* There the 
whole of the wide valley, gently sloping down from 
the mountain to the circling bay, spreads out before 
the eye—perfectly pxctiiresqxie picture, with pine- 
groves, Tmeyards, and old Butch xnansions, and oak 
WenueSj gardens, and modern villas, following each 
other in chaiTiiing Biiccession, until they join the 
tegular lines of streets and square blocks of hoxises of 
the city below* 

On each haiul, Hko fiontncB keepiu,^ 
iTealous wml, tha intnii) tains frown ; 

And bciK^athj like princess tileeping, 

Sleeps onr city of Cape Tt^wn / ’ 

Tlie Kloof Road just mentioned Is one of the moat 
enjoyable walks or drives about tlie city* It is a 
miniature mountain-pa^s, carried over the neck or ridge 
"between the perpendicular cliffs at tlxe western end of 
Tabic Mountain and the peak of the Lion^s Head* From 
this neck there is a glorious view both laudAvard and 
seaward—the town and the bay, and the straight 
lines of road and rail leading Into the Interior on one 
side, and the open sea oii the other. The road then 
cleseends a wooded ravine towards the Ronnil-house, 
Camp'3 Bay, and Clifton,™favoiuite picnic, fishing, 
and bathing places j and curves in and oixt along the 
spurs of the Lion^s Hill until it reaches the lie%ht 

of Sea Point and CxTCon 


spin 

overlooking the suburbs 
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' ivibh pi-etty villa residences clustered along the 

■course ol' tlio shore. Those delightful marine quarters 
:are conveniently conneoted with Cape Town by a 
tramwiiy, and at any hour of the day one may 
■exchange the glowing heat or dusty streets of tlio 
■city for tlie healthful breeaes and magnificent ocean 
view from, the granite promontory at Sea Point, 

But the most populous and fashionable suburban 
resorts are the txee-emhowered villages ot IVIowbray, 
Kondobosch, Newlaiids, Claremont, and Wynberg, 
on the eastern side of Table Mountain. In these 
pleasant sylvan retreats the city merchants and Go¬ 
vernment officials delight to dwell, and there is a 
;great deal to justify their choice. During the summer 
months it is far cooler, the difference of temperature at 
Wynberg being as much as ten degrees less thau that 
of Cape Town, owing to its more elevated position and 
its exposure to the winds coming up from the zone of 
‘Antarctic ice in the Bonthern regions. Itis rarely visited 
by fogs or mists, and although in winter the rainfall is 
considerable, the hills are well drained by a substratum 
of gravel. Then the natural beauties of landscape, 
heightened by the art and industry of the residents, 
Lafj made the.se parts a microcosm of the best of South 
African scenery. Anyone travelling by the railway 
■will be charmed with the green lanes along the line 
from Eosebank to Claremont, the glimpses of shaggy 
wood and mountain precipices above Bondebosch and 
Hewlands, and the open breezy flat^s stretching from 
"VVynbevg across to the Stellenbosch bills. The drive 
along the main imad in the same direction is even 
more delightful,—through the glorious avenue of pines 
and oaks extending onwards from Mowbray; past the 
Bondebosch village church and the wooik of West¬ 
brook j past the shady groves of Newlands and the 
-slopes of Protea, the episcopal residence of the Bishop 
•of Capo Town; up the Wynberg Hill, with its 
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and tliicket* <£ silver treses; aiul on to tho 
hospitable lioniesteacls and rich viiieynrds of Cons^tautia, 
Aloag this route the alternate vie-^va of hill and dales 
dotted with cottages, maiisicms, and verandahed re¬ 
treats, with the grand background of bold xnoantsy os, 
are aneqiinlled for beauty md picturesqueiieas in any 
part of the Colony. 

Such pleasant surroundings contribute to render 
Cape Town, more than any other place in South 
Africa, agreeable to residents and attractive to 
strangers. It is by far the most populous of any of 
the colonial communities ; and its position as the seat 
of Governtneiit and Legislature, as well as the princi¬ 
pal cominerckl ^ntrepoty has gathered about it a com- 
paratively wealthy md stationary class, whose social 
circles possess all the charms of old-eetablisbed and 
cultivated society. The number of inhabitants of 
the city and, suburbs is about; i)0,O0Q, of whonx two* 
thirds loay be said to be residents of thfe city proper, 
within its mimicipa! boundaries. This embraces both 
white and coloured races, with all tlieir varieties of 
nationality and gradations of blood, from fairest 
Saxon to darkest ?^ubiaix. Conspicuous amongst the 
latter, are the descendants of the liberated elaves, 
mostly half-caste negroes, who, with the mixed Hot* 
tentots and Kafirs, form the coolies,” ur working 
labourers. They are the laxaroui of tire Cape,— 
contented with warm sunshine and a me id of fish 
and rice, and iilways full of animal spirits, j^rimiing 
w'ithxiatural good humour, or ready to explode hi fits of 
laughter or contortions of merriment at the least 
suggestion of fail or excitement, Next to them are 
the haif-oricBtal Slalays, generally followers of the 
Prophet in mattei*s of faith. They are a mimeroiis 
and well-behaved class, very serviceable not only in 
household occupations, but in various mochauicut ehi- 
ployments. As grooms and drivers they are excellent 
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can take better care of Jiorses. They are 
the pr^.ocipal fisli and fniit dealers and haakef^niakers; 
y^Kile mmy are masons, carpeatera, and paiiiterSj^ 
tailors, shoemakers, and haTiiess-mabers. Several of 
them hare of late years acquired considerable pro- 
Ijertjj and are qiLite an aristocracy amon.^st the 
colonred people. "W^itb all their adaptability and 
progressiveness, however, there is noticeably wanting 
the inteiligence and skill of the European artizan— 
the results of education and traintug—which give a 
marked superiority to the latter, and enable him here, if 
steady and mdustrions, quickly to rise from the con¬ 
dition of employed to that of employer. 

Among the white population as already s^ted, tliero 
is a considerable variety of nationalities. In addition to 
English, Irish, and Scotch settlers, there will he found 
Dutcdi, German, and French, Danes and Swedes, 
Portuguese, Italians and even Americans,™theii: 
epecialities nil more or less modified by the cosmopo¬ 
litan influences of free and uncoustrained colonial life* 
But the largest and predonnnating section arc tho 
colonial-born ol' European traction. Their names 
usually indicate their diverse descent and ancestry, and 
thek familiar use of the Cape patois of the old Dutch 
colonists may mark that they are sons of the soil; yet 
in all visible characteristics they ure broadly identical 
with the Britiah-born. Constant intercourse with, and 
continual accessions of books, periodicals, and aerials, 
from, tb© mother country have naturally infused and 
extended English habits and ideas, which now generally 
prevail here. The home markets regulate the springs 
of trade and commerce ; home fashions rule supreme 
in ©very circle; and almost all the popular institu¬ 
tions, and pleasures, sports ami pastimes, are reproduce 
tioris of' home customs and iiome life. The mora 
eimmeration of some of the local institutions'’ may 
sufficiently iridicate this- There arc hospitals, orpjhau- 
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institnti&s^ aud Christiaii assjociations^ There me 
volunteer cerps^ and cricket^ foot-ball and boating 
dubs. There are musical aocieties and theatrics 
entertainments; and lectures^ concerts^ and oratories 
are frequently given in the assembly-rooms of the 
Mutual, or St. Aloysins HalPs, There aire Masonic^, 
Odd-Tellowa’, Foresters^ and Good Tetnplar lodges* 
There are eoinfortable and commodious hotela^ a club> 
public dining-rooms, billiard-rooins^ and reading-rooniSv 
There are 'well supplied fruit, fish, and meat niarkcts« 
There are cabs, traction engiueSj, trarU'Cars, railways, 
and telegraphs. And newspapers (both English and 
Dutch) are issued on every day of the week. In fact^ 
the new-comer, on his first hiediog in South Afiioa, 
will find evidences on ever)" hand of material and 
Booial conditions equal to that of the older countrieH 
which he has left bchinti 



IL THE OLD SETTLED CAPE DISTRICTS. 

; Having made the acquaintance of the metropolis 
and its enYirons, the render may seek to know some- 
tiling of the general aspect and condition of the 
various iliviaions of this extensive Colony, The first 
which come in order of positioiij occupatioD^ and 
population, is that portion which formed the Settle¬ 
ment of the Cape of Good Hemeupwards of a cen¬ 
tury ago. This embraces the Cape peninsniu and the 
lands extending from the sea to the first range of 
mountains, temnuating at Cape Hanglip on the one 
side, and St, Helena Bay on the other. It is now 
sub-divided into five districts, knosvn as the Cape, 
Stellenbosch, Paarl, Malmesbury, and Picj^uetburg, 
covering an area of over 5,000 sq^uare miles, of which 
140,000 acres are under cultivation, and containing 
an aggregate population of about 100,000 souls, chiefly 
European, or at least of European deaeentp 

TIaq railway runs through a considerable part of 
these disti'icts—-in one direction to Wynberg, in 
another to Wellington and Bushman's Bock, opening 
into the Tidbagh Valley and Worcester, and in a 
third direction it will soon be extended to Malmes¬ 
bury, thus affording every facility for excursions from 
Cape Town to any of these points. But persons who 
ai'e fond of active exercise, or partial to cliuiblng 

To ftit upon an Alps aa on a throne”, 

may have a fine panoramic view of the country by 
getting to the summit of Table Mountain, The path 
up by tlie Platteklip ravine, above the Gardens, is a 
steep and somewhat fatiguing wal]^ of two or three 
hourB; but it is unattended with danger, and many 
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following the exitmple (set Amie 

Barnai’d and Madame Icla Plefficr^ have accomplished 
it /without nny difficulty. The spleudid prospect which 
it commancls on a dear day will well repay all the 
trouble of the ascent. The whole of the coast-laads 
northward towards Saldanha Bay* the cornfields of 
Koeberg ^d Malmesbury^ the miges of hills of Tyger- 

'leys of Drakeiisteiri 


berar am 


i Paardeberg, md the valTe 


and Stellenbosch, are offered to view in the distance \ 
while every part of Cape Town, with its breakwater 
and docks, is spread out with all the detailed dis¬ 
tinctness of a card-board plan. Behind tbc city, and 
skirting tlie irioiintain eastward, every house imd 
cottage eascouced amongst the silver aud pine aud 
oak woods of the suburbs, may be seen ; and beyond 
these the famous vineyards and wine farms of Con- 
stantia; the fertile valley of Hnut's Bay, with 
beautiful shelving beach; the fashionable -watering- 
place of Kaik Bay, noted for its good air and good 
fish; and near the extremity of the Peninsula the 
snug Imrbour of Simonas Bay, a natural port of refuge, 
where vessels can anchor close to the shore, f^ecurely 
pxotecteti from every wind. 

Simonas Town itself is not large, consisting inainly of 
one long straggling street, running round the horse- 
shoe shaped bay. It owes its present importance to 
the fact of its being the cliief station, depot, and 
rendezvous of the Koyal Navy on the iiouth Atiioan 
coast, Tlie principal buildiugs are the Admiralty 
House, Naval Hospital, and Barracks, the Magistrate's 
Office, and the Euglisli, Homan Catholic, Dutch 
Befoiraed, anti Wealeyan Churches, The Naval Yard 
is an extensive establishment, with spacioos stores and 
ample supplies- There are also a boat-dock, landing- 
piers, and a powerful patent slip, constructed by 
private enterprise, capable of taking up vessels of 
about 2,000 tons burthen* The presence of a Flying 
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■ or tiie oficasionai gatbering of allied fleets, 

oiiWurd or homeward loi.md, gives a .wonderfui 
stiainius to the life and trade of the town, whicjit 
otherwise ia of a very ordinary character, m there is 
Little or no export froiix it. The hills above it look 
bleak and sterile, but eome of the kloofs and .flats 
along them are occupied by many good agrictiltural 
farms, and cattle, Imrse, and ostrich breetling is Sue- 
cessfully carried on there, A fine lighthouse, with 
revolving I'eflGCtors, haa been erected on the extreme 
peak of tire Oape Point* The view from it is very 
grand, overlooking the foaming breakers nearly one 
thousand feet below, and taking in tlie blue waters of 
Ihdse Bay and the great wide expanse of tlie Sou th 
Atlantic* 

Hi:r0 tlie wLite surge coniea botmding to tJie t?hore, 

Arid tljo cim aoBwera to its ftxigrj- roar ; 

For wheia tli-a Cape of Btorms heaves bigli ita steep, 

I'lae elaiir HOuth-easter foams along tlie deep,-— 

Whirls the wild spray ia guetD of dririn^ snow, 

And aweepe with itij salt shower tlie reeling prow ; 

Wliilo ronad each winding bay and jutting rock. 

The glassy swell rolls with its thunder shock ; 

Or, deep ejiiag vast and sullen, hoaveG A way 
To the Iona Mob benesUi descending day* 

Stretching out j&'om thePeniiisulnto the diatant range 
of moim tains, there is a level plain or flat, forming tlie 
isthmus, separating Folse and Table Bays* A good 
part of this is a tract of sand dimes, coosidered 
alniOi^t impassable before the advent of hard roads, but 
now ca'ossed by railroad as well as turnpike, and in 
many parts covered ^vith young plantations of accacia, 
hakea, pine, blue-gum, and other trees which are 
growing lusiudantly, arresting the progres^s of the des¬ 
tructive drift-aand, and showing what may be done 
in the way of planting under the mosfc im&vourable 
circumstauces of soil or locality. 
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Beyond tliese imA aiong the spnr?i of the imun 
tains," are the ricli Yalleys forming the eliief wine* 
producing districtSj eaitending from Hottentot's Hoi* 
land on to Biebeek’s Kastel and the Twenty-four 
Rivers, The number of vine^sticks planted in these dis¬ 
tricts, according tothe Is^t cen8iia,i^^as aboutSd^OOO.OOv?, 
bearing and unbeai bg, yielding upwards two and* 
ar-half million g^,illons of winCj and about two hundred 
thonsand gallons of brandy. Of this quantity Stel* 
lenbosch and the Paarl, each, gave considerably over 
1,200,000 gallons of wine and from T0,000 to 80,000 
gallons of hrandy, Eeeklea the vintage^ there are 
crops of agricultural and garden producej dried fruit?, 
And other articles of value raised, 

Tbi^ ia one of the most fruittui and piGturesqTie 
I)art3 of the country. There are several pretty 
villages and towns throughout it, Somerset West, in 
the Hottentot's Uolland district—tlie ^^Brackenbury’' 
of the Cape and its people/'—is cue of these^ 
mx hour’s drive from the railway statiou of Eerste 
River. It is a favourite resort of newly-fled<Tcd city 
Benedicts, who find congenial charms in me quiet 
lianikt and the rides in its vicinity. There is a fins 
mountain road (Sir Lowry'^s 'Pim), with gioriouH 
Bcenery, veiy accessible. There are magnificent e^statesj 
well wooded and watered, with hospitable owners, to 
be visited—one especially, “ Vergelegen,” with inte¬ 
resting historic aisHoelations, as it was laid out by 
the Dutch Governor Van der Stell, whose plantation of 
stately camphor-trees still fiourishes. And then, close 
by, there are excellent bathing and fishing grounds at 
the '^Strand/' where country couftins from far and 
near congiegate for holiday enjayments towards the 
close of the Butniner months. 

Stellenbosch, directly on the line of railway, is some- 
thing more than a village—it is a town, and, next to 
Cajte Town, die oldest in the Colony, It dates its 
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stell^:kt3G^oh, 

nearly two Imndred years Ixiofc^ and still 
xetaios most markedly tlio hereditary characteristics 
of its founders. It is the *'Broek" of South Africa, 

■—a scruiiiilously clean and quiet rural elysium, where 
apopiilatlotij numbering sotno four thousand, live md 
prosper apparently with very little effort. It is prettily 
isituatedj extending over abroad square plain, watered 
by tiie Eerste River, and siiiTOimded by high and steep 
hills. The Btreeta, which are nxtmerous, are all at 
right angles to each other, and precisely alike in 
jiearance, all bordered by oak avenues, all furnislioi^' 
with limpid streams, all coBtaining rows of the same 
kind of houses—white-washed, thatched-roofcd, and 
gable-faced,—and all having a background of viiie^ 
yard, or garden, or orchard, yielding delicious fruits 
of all sorts in abundance. Here the Dutch Eefomed 
Church has established a college, or theological semi¬ 
nary, as St ia tennedjfof the ttaining of its clergy. This 
Wftstho first ste 2 :> taken towards providing for a complete 
professional education in the Colony; and many yoinths 
who were not in a position to go to Enropa have by 
its means been qualified to occupy spheres of great 
usefulness as preaehex*s and teachers among their 
couTitrymeii, The college is in a Bpacions building 
which was formerly the magisterial residence. It is 
fronted by large oak trees, some of them sixty or 
taeveoty feet high; and beautiful shady walks ^^'for 
contemplation madef ’ adjoin it jilong the banks of the 
river. The Dutch Church—oiiCe a heavy squat 
structure of the olden type—has lately been mcdemized 
in the gothic style, and mth its graceful spire is a 
pleasing and couEpicuoiis ornament to the touui. 
There are other churches of various denominations— 
the Engligh Episcopalians having a very tiny but 
j)retty ecclesiastical building, although the number 
of members cannot he many. And here, too, are 
the head-cpiarters of the Rhenish Missionary Society, 
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se ailmimble iustitutiom haTe coBtributed muck 
b the cmlizatioB and imprcyeBieBt of the native 
corpBi'cd races- The local industries are not niimorons 
nor prominent; they are mostly represented by wine*- 
ceUara, distilleries, breweries, and corn-iTinis, and the 
ordinary retail store establiaiimenhi common to the 
country towns- 

Over the hills above SteUcnbostih a roatl winds pic¬ 
turesquely into the y alleys of Drakensiein and Fransche 
Hoek- This is where the Huguenot families settled;, 
and nnined th(^ir places after the Gallic homes whence' 
they came—La raraie, Lamotte, Ehone. Xi^nguedoc, 
Tift Hochelle, HoTOiandie, and the like. The monntam 
scenery aroinid is very magnificent, towermg up in 
ragged and imposing bluffs and buttresses; and from 
one of the heights a waterfall^ descends some three or 
four hundred feet, forming in winter a grand sight, 
and even in the driest season washing the rocks and 
trees and shrubs below with pery^etoal spray* The 
homesteads are generally along the course of the 
Berg Eiver, or its tributary, the Dwaars* They tatand 
ill the midat; of orange, naai’tje, or lemon groveij, wliich 
occaBiomilly number as many as a thouBaiid trees m one 
cltimp- Their appearance at any time is exceedingly 
fine, blit especially in September, when the orange 
is laden with its golden fruit and fragrant bloBsonl, 
the vines are shooting oat their first coat of bright 
green, the spreading " veldt is gay with fiowenfig 
bush, and the mounfams ^ high above are here and 
there tipped with the remains of the winter snow still 
lying in their craggy clefts. Fransche Hoek is at 
the extreme end of the valley, forming a chairning 
little hamlet engirt with hillB, It was there that the 
three brothers, He Viliiers, of La Eoohelle, from whom 
are deaconded the extersive colonial farmly of that 
name, first settled in 1670 ; and die ruins of the 
origiiml house built by them—of moulJcd clay with 






A HIKING 


'Tee5"^vermg“may: stili be seen. Ttu^er down, near 
Simon’s ValFey'^ is tbe site of tbe old chej^h where 
they and their exiled brethren worshipped ^ md there 
their descendants have erected a memorial tiihool 
named Simondium, in commenietatiou of the ?tst 
French pastor, Pere Simon, who accompanied them ■<} 
the Colony* lit this locaiityj too, on the slopes^ of the 
Sinionabergj above the mission station of Pniel, are 
the abandoned excavations of the so-called ^^silver* 
mines/’ once worked by some officers of the Dutch East 
India Company. They consist of several chambers, 
some of consider able sisse, tunneEed into the hill, 
and the ruins of an old place supposed to have heeu 
the smeltiiig-houso,—all now neaiiy covered over with 
the shrubs aDd trees growing around them- The his¬ 
tory of these “mines’’ Is but little known- The 
local story is, that a man of the name of Mulder 
settled here, and having possessed himself of several 
Spanish dollars, melted these down, and forww’ded 
the eJlver to the Governor, who ordered the excava¬ 
tions to be made, Mulder was pretty comfortable for 
a time j but, at last, his store of doUars was ended, 
and the secret came oat, upon which lie very quietly 
disappeared* The Government did not wish to make 
much fuss about the matter, lest the (aagh should bo 
against them, and the story of silver abounding in 
the mountain was kept up, and some of the ore u^d 
to have been obtained from it was made into a chain, 
to which the keys of tlie Capa Town Castle were at¬ 
tached, and as such was preserved here until a few years 
ago* The mines are frequently explored by visitors who 
come to the neighbourhood ; and groups of cry&fcak, 
gathered from the quartz veins running thrtiugh the 
decomposed granite in which the excavations have been 
made, are carried away as curiosities. 

Emerging from the vale of Drakenstein, "wa reach 
the Paarl—a considerable signed town, on the line of 


which also retains the peculiar foatiirea of 
the prirnitii^e settlement* Lying along the base of 
the xooV/ HIlj whose huge graaitc boulderB gliatentng 
in theiiinsbine like monster pearlsha^e given it ib 
iiai 3 ^j it forms one eontinaouHi street stretchibgfor nearly 
soy OB miles, Imed with goodly dwellings, capticious 
wme-storesj rows of oalte, rose-hedges^ gardens, and 
orcharfis* At different points in the breaks between 
the houses there are glimpses of cnltiyated vineyardK 
running up the slopes of the hill, and again doM^n 
towards the bed of the Berg Eiyer, while across the 
valley tliere are pictBresque niouiitaiDs, whose colour¬ 
ings under the purple light of early morning, or the 
warm pink and crimson glows of sunset, are exquisitely 
beautiful p The inhabitants number about 4,GOO or 
5,000 people, but they do not sliow themf^elves much, 
nor arc their actxTc occupatlous at any time very con¬ 
spicuous. During the greater part of the day the 
long-extending thorougUare has a dreamy, tranquil 
appearance, like a nook of the Lotoshmd, ^^in which it 
seenaeth alway afternoon,’^ and nobody is ever hurried 
or busied or e:scited. The old Butch custom of a 
mid-day nesla hvis not yet become obsolete ; and hera 
one may readily realise Washington Irving's pic¬ 
tures of Wolferi^s Boost and Diederiek Knicker¬ 
bocker* The community, however, is a wealthy and 
prosperous one ; and its local business maiiittiins two 
banks, besides several other paying jnstitutionsi The 
Btain sonxee of this, of course, is the wiue trade, which 
is at present very profitable. The produce of the 
vineyards iu a favourable season generally average 
froin one U> two loggers (the colonial measure for about 
126 impeml gallons) from each 1,000 vines ; and most 
of tlie fm-iiia are large enough to yield over 100 
leggerSj vvhile some give aa much as 200 and 300 each 
vintage. Ten years ago the niiarket price of the 
article was ruinously low. The commeroial treat/ 



CAPE WINES. 
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tbe adoption of wliat is known aa 
'tnre Gladstone tariff (aqcordin^ to the degree of 
sirengfeh) closed the English market to Cape wine^**! 
The CDlonial export, wluch in was 1,000,000 gal- 
Ions, vulned at £133,000, fell, in 1864, to 30,000 gal¬ 
lons, Talued at £3,200. In consequence of this the 
groiv'ers could not coinmand more than £3 a legger 
for their young wincEf, and nianj pf the poorer class 
were great sufferers. Those who had meana heldon 
to their s tock as long iis posaihle, or converted it into 
spirits, for which there was a local market and a better 
price. Since then, considerable attention has been 
giv6iJ;tc the manufactm-e and maDipulatioB of the 
Tvinesj which have been much improved; and this has 
been follow'ed by an increasing colonial consmnptiuna 
especially on the frontier districts and at the Diamond 
and OoM-fiolds, Wines and brandies, the produce of 
the country, are now imbibed by all classes, European^i 
natives alike. Althongb the production is fully 
fifty per cent, more than it wa» years ago, it 
does^not do more than keep pace with dcimmd. 
During the present year (1874) the growers have ^ot as 
much as£li^ alegger—an unpretj^^dented high priu-ej 
which, if continueJ, will make them aff nch’^men, for 
the old good average quotation of £7 ha^ been always 
considered a very satisfactory return for capHal aud 
labour. The various pursuits connected with wint. 'and 
spirit-making give employment to a great number of 
the people. There are extensive and costly distiileriegs 
iu= many places, and nearly every farm has its large 
celJars and stores full of huge vats and casks. IrV’^agou-!- 
making is also an important industry, and coimected 
with it there is an occupation peculiar to many of the 
residents of the towns in these olchfjcttled districts. 
This is known aa togt/’—t-the common signification for 
trading trips to the inland parts of the eountry at 
favourable seasona. Wagons are, loaded up with alj 


MANGANESE MINE, 





of meroliandise or produce IJkely to find a sale 
anaoug the isolated fiirmera in the interior ; travelling 
from homestead to homestead^ the goods are baiiiereSt 
for sheep and cattle, until finally the wagons and 
horses are even parted mth, and the trader returns 
with his stockj calcniating the profits of Iris journey 
according to the prices which they may realize in 
the Cape Town market. 

A new source of wealth has recently heen deve¬ 
loped in the mountain range directly opposite the 
PaarL Rich veins of manganese ore inin through the 
sandstone foinnation tliere in various directions, and 
at one spot, in the locality known as Du Toil's Kloof, 
it forms a great lode, standing out like a craggy ridge 
on the hill tops, and extending in mass over hundreds 
of yards* It is Buid to contain thousands on thonsauds 
of tors of ore. This is now being worked, and is 
found to be of a veiy superior quality, yielding from 
seventy to ninety pet ficnt, For the conveyance of 
the ore from the inountaiB to the line of railway in 
the valley; an aerial wire tram has been constructed 
for 4 iengtli of five miles- This novel mode of 
tr^insport consists of a double endless rope, three and 
sv half inches circumference, niadd of strand wire, 
land susper^i^^i <>n strutted supports ranging from ten 

JBCVP^ty fo6t in height, with spans between them of 
vaijiius lengths, but in one inEtance extending to twelve 
hundred yards. The wire is worked by stationary 
engines at the two extremities of the liuCj the 
rope bringing one way the full buckets of ore, and 
On the other carrying back the empty ones; and 
^ telegraph apparatus has been snperadded which 
gives perfect conti^ol over the engines from any part 
of the line. The cost of transport by this aerial 
railw'ay is dependent upon the quantity of ore that 
can be conveyed over the distance of four or five 
miles, and it is estimated that with a delivery 
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tlay, it will not exceed 4s, 6(1. oi* 


ift.y tons iJer 
4s. 9(1. per ton. , « , . . v’ 

About nine miles from the Paarl is the township ot 
Wellrngton, situate ia what the old refugees naraeci 
the Valle du Charon, and where'' thej nchly re¬ 
produced the “ cornfields green and. sunny vines ” ot 
their native country. IVelHngton itself is a place of 
recent date and growth. It sprang up after the great 
moimfaun-road of Bain’s Pass, leading over the inoiin- 
tain behind it, was constructed about twenty years 
awo. Later, it has been for some time the inland ter- 
riunus of the railway, and as such, has become ant 
ixnpottiVTAt produce depot* Wool-washing cinti other 
industries have beeti established therCj find it is nowii 
trade-centre which will be maintained, althoiigH the 
fail way line has been ext ended beyond it* linlepcndeBt 
of this, it is surroimded by highly productive 
and the proprietors generally are well-to-do. Like 
Stellonboach and Drakensteuj, it is also notably a 
fruit-bearing place, and the siippIicB of apneotg, 
peaches, plimia, citrons, guavas, chestnut, hgs, 
apples, pears, quinces, and other varieties arc abund^t 
aid excellent, The orange groves are very proidio 
:;,id profitable, moat of the trees as ordinanly planted 
giving each a crop of 5,000 or 6,000, while some old 
ones in favourable situatiojis give as much aa 10,WO 
to 15,000 a-piece. Formerly the groimd used to 
be strewn with the produce of the orchards ana 
orangeries, owing to the difficulty and cost of transport, 
but now the railway has brought the city market 
vvjthin easy* reach of the cultlvatorp Still there are 
sn-eat quantities of fruit allowed to be wasted, and 
tons of it nught be collected and preserved for home 
consumption and export. 

I^eaving the vine-growing valley??, we pass on to 
the grain-producing portion of these distnctS" 
Koeberg, Zwarttaud^ and Piquetborg. This comprisCB 




THE COIiX DISI-ElCm 
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wliols of tfea slopes pi^tiiis sti’ctcbiug ji^vay 
from tlie Paarl mid Drakenstek and Xodba^i Hills 
io tlie TveaterB sea-bo ax’d. It may best lio seen from 
the fiiuomit of Baia’s Pass, above WellmgtOBj where» 
on a clear day^ about the harvest time^ miles aud miles 
of waving com or mown fields, recede ia the distance^ 
and give one a most pleasing idea of qolozii^ agrionl-^ 
tm'al industry. Half a century ago It was 8pS;en, of 
as the granary ” of the Colony. Then the whole 
of the wheat broiiglit into Cape Town, from all parts, 
did not exceed 146^000 bushels. In 1865, tins section 
of the country alone yielded nearly 400,000 bushela 
of wheatj in addition to 66,829 buahelrt of barley:^ 
89,J84 buBhcIs of rye, 258,559 bushels of oats, and 
13i,548 hundred pounds of oat*liay, besides other 
produce. Since 1865, owing to the divisiou of pro-^ 
petty, the improvement of market priccB, and the 

g eneral impetus given to agriculture, the prodiictiont 
increased- The extent of land cultivated and the 
yield of corn is half as miich again m it wms ten year^ft 
ago^ and there are few places where farming Industry 
has not been greatly enlarged in the direction of plant¬ 
ing vineyards, giving alleepj uud keeping dairy stock; 
or horses- Better methodB of farming urn also bcip- 
adopted, and machiBeiy introducea to economise 
labour. There are now upwards of twenty portable 
steam tlirashing machines employed during the bar- 
TCiit, itinera ting from farm to farm. Several, reaping 
machinsB are also at work gathering in the crops, 
although cpramouly the scythe and sickle are used, , . 

Malmesbury, the priucipal townahip of this graip- 
bearing country, ia about forty miles flistant from.. 
Cape Town* It originated like most the inlami 
towns from the establishment there oK^a pla ge o f 
worship for ilie con ven knee of the fanner s^'^^Sstfowas 
for a long time known as the Zwaitland Kerk, until 
in 1829 it received its present name in honour of the 



, HAX-MESBUKY'* 


Grovemov Sir liowry Cole. , It b now a 
thriviiig V01 ago* and with its large storeSj comfoi'table 
houaes* excellent achoola^ and bantlsoma newchnrohesi* 
presentB a ve ry wdl-todo aspect. Fourteen years 
it was treeleaa and bare like most of the sniTOundiiig 
farms, but of late it haa been greatly improved ih 
iipj>eai*aiioe by planting, and its central square and 
streets are now pleasantly shaded. It possepea a 
mineral spring of great repute as a ^ and 

spacious })uildings with bath-rooms, md other cotL- 
veniences have been erected around it for the aceoia-' 
niodatloii of those who wish to try it^s medicinal effects. 
Malmesbury will soon be connected with Cape^ Towa 
by railway, a branch extension from the main line 
near D'Urban having been authorized,^ and this ivill 
give its energetic inhabitants an additional^ stimuliia 


to HiiToase its ptfjjductions and extend its trade. 


Bread stuffs arid for^e form the chief source of 
business, but other articles have lately contributed to 
it ^ 30 . Wool and akms, which formerly were no 
item of traffic, areiio>Y considerable, and the maim- 
factuve of wine a7id brandy is yeaily increasing. Some 
of the vineyaxtls along the spurs of. the Rleheek^s 
KaatecI and Paardeberg Moimtaina yield rieWy a 
i^ine of first-rate quality, and in most parts of the 
district there are spots suitable for its production.. 
Tlie wheat lands of Mosselbanks River, Zwartlaud, 
and Darling rarely fail to give good crops ; firom their 
proxizmty to the sea they have always a good rainp 
fall and their soils, chiefiy a stiff clay formation, witli 
occasional patches of sand, give an average teturn 
of about twenty fold. The Saldaaha Bay and Berg‘ 
River districts are more of a mixed sandy and lime¬ 
stone character and less subject to moisture, but they 
;ai 3 o yield regularly, and sometimes give as much ns 
^(ty ioUl Nearly all these forme have exeelleut 
posturago^ and now carry a good deal ol stock. 


SALDANHA EAT, 
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an otdkiary oiiatom for cattle from all the 
neighboiinog diatricts to be seet here for a change 
during part of the jear^ and it m T>YoiiderfuI to see 
the fat and sleek condition which they acquire after 
a run of a month or two on the herbage of the 
Bay* Sheep are also now bred and pastured along 
the GroeneHoof farms, the average flocks being 1^000, 
although some range up to 3,000; and there are many 
large nerds of milch cows. The size of the coMti 
farms is generally 3,000 incrgeo and more; further 
inland they arc smaller. The average value of those 
occupied lands may be stated at from 158. to 303, per 
morgen. Sandy places, not fit for corn, may be got 
at from 5 b- to lOa. per morgen ; but good arable laads, 
with grazing for sheep and horses, are not to be 
obtained anywhere in the division for les3 than £1 
per morgen; while first-class farms, combining “ hom, 
corn, wool, and wine,” are sometimes sold as high as 
£3 per morgen (equal to two imperial acres)* 

There are several small villages throughout Mabnesn 
bury, Budi as Darling, the Mission Station of Mamre> 
Hopefield, and the fishing hamlets of Hoetjes Bay, 
and Steinberg’s cove, at nearly all of which there ai'e 
churches, schools, and stores. In tliis division too is 
the beautiful natural harhoiir of Saldanha. Bay, It 
is about fifteen miles in length, and at it-s northern 
side (Hoetjes Bay) there is deep water close up to the 
shore where ships of any size may anclior. Some 
years ago a scheme was set on foot by an English 
capitalist to purchase the properties about the Bay 
and establish a town there, but this, like many other 
previous plans for utilizing the natural advantages 
of the placc:, has never taken any prswiica-I form. At 
present the harbour is frequently visited hy vessels 
cniisirg or seeking shelter, who find good accom* 
UQodation aufl generally get supplies from the farms 
in tho neighbourhood. Some of the islands in the 
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BJiKa RIiTEK FAEMS. 


_ ia^Iiave beeimsed by the Colcmial Groverament as 
a Quajautine Station. Q-ame is plentU’uJ, and sports¬ 
men find ample enjoyment there, 

The Berg Eiver separates Malnieabnry from the 
{idjoining district of Piqnetberg; and along the course 
of the river, especialiy near its mouth, there si’e many 
miles of, unoccupied lands, private property, which are 
aiimir&biy adapted for small agrioulturists, who might 
produce quantities of grain and other articles iSat 
could be readily shipped along the river to a marliet. 
Some of the pioperties there are from 7,000 to 20,000 
morgen in extent. The bvo most- remarkable of them 
are those of Mr. Melok and Mr. Kotze, which for the 
last forty years have beeii celebrated for the successful 
horse-breeding wliioh has been carried on there. Mr, 
Kotsd’s 18 to the south of the river, about twenty 
miles from its mouth, and Mr. Melok’s on the opposite 
margin, but quite two miles distant, in a straight line 
across. In some seasons, when rains are heavy, and the 
liver is swollen by the sea-tide, the whole of this space 
is covered with an expanse of w,ater, so that one 
may step into a boat from. Mr. Kotzd's stoep, row 
aoroas, ^d land at Mr. Melch’s, The water at suoh 
times is covered with myriads of wild sea-fowl, 
including regiments of flamingoes ; and fomeriy 
hippopotami were harboured in the high reeds fringing 
the river, but now they have disappeared, the la^ 
having been shot in 1870. Except for a few months 
of tiio year, however, the water is confined to its- 
ordmary_bed, and the lauds on each side form valuable- 
traefe, with abundant pasturage, where horses, cattle, 
oatriehes, and pigs are allowed to mn day and night.. 
These farms are devoted to every department of agricul¬ 
ture, although the rearing of first-class horses aud cattle 
is their gpeciahty. The best blood-stock, including 
horses of considerable celebrity, have from time to 
time been introduced, and the character and appear- 
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NAVIGATION OV THE EIYEK, 

^^^ceoftlieir studs have been imifomily well-maiBtaiiied, 
The ttniinai sales of tlie yoin^g proffcuy briBg togsth^x 
buyers from all parts of the Colony , and oxi Buch 
occasions the hearty free and onrestTained eharaoter. 
of colonial life, and the iiiiboimded hospitality of tha 
colomal farmers, may he seen to the best advantage, 
Dayal^rday there is open homejestiveentertamment, 
and Beotian plenty t as at the Ganterbnry Franklin^s, 
“ it sneweth Ibotlnvith meat and bread/^ and every 
visitor j'eceives at once a refined and cordial welcome. 
The Berg Eiver is one of the few navigable streams 
in the Colony* It rises in the nioimtains above 
Fransche Hock and runs over a course of sLsty-tbreo 
miJefi to the bight of St* Helena Bay where it dis¬ 
charges itself- For a distance of about forty-four 
miles from its month it is used for the temsport of 
prodiice by sailing-boats of various sizes up to forty 
tons fmd five-and-a-qnarter-feet loaded draught* 
Jantjes Fontein” is the highest and princip^Trl point of 
shipment—the village of Hopefield a few hours’ distant 
being the chief depot, and by this means a large 
qTiantity of the produce of Malmesbtiry and Piqnet- 
berg is brought to market. At the mouth of the 
river small coasting vessels, drawing six or seven foet, 
may come in and there are jetties built there by 
pri vate traders for loading mid unloading cai'goea. It 
^ found, however, in consequence of tho difficuities: 
in the navigation of the bar and nioutb, to be usually 
more expeditious to lo^id and discharge v easels at the 
anchotaga in Bt. Helena Bay by the cargo boat^s, 
especially as of late tlie work is facilitated by a small 
steamboat, L.ast year the (government engaged 
Btaff^Coimuander May, R.N,, to survey the river with 
a view to the improvemeut of its capabilities i and he 
reported that the principnl obstiuetions could be 
removed^ ami the passage made navigable from the 
sea for fifty imks of its CDiirse at a modarato cost- 
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TETEJ DEPTH OF CHAJfNEJL, 

"'Of the obstructions fit its mouth he saysThe 
passage in ami out is rarely impracticable from wind 
and weather during the summer months. The larger 
boats have to wmt for the tide^ small boats pass in 
md out at the lowest tide under oars^ or sail if the 
wind permits their being handled through the winding 
channel between the rocks, Duriug the winter season, 
however, ivheu N*W- winds prevail, the passage is 
frefiuently wholly impracticable; the whole coast, 
from tlie shallow depths becomes a wide expanse of 
breakers ; but I am informed that the subsidence is 
prompt upon that of the wind and that the passage is 
rarely closed on this accotmt for more than a day or 
two at a time/’^ Respecting the depths of the river 
he remarks: The bar Is distant from the mouth 

about a quarter of a mile; it has depth of four feet 
only at low water spring, vith a rocky and sandy 
bottom; the passage of the month is so obstmeted by 
rooks which much uncover at low ivater springs as to 
render it then only passable for small boats; and 
rocks, some only of which uncover, obstruct the 
navigation for the Jirst three and a half miles of its 
coiiTSB; it is free from rocks in its channel thence to 
ii distance of eleven and a half miles from the mouth, 
where the last obstmictive rock ocem-s. The rocky 
bed of the last three and a half miles of its course is 
mostly more or less covered ivith sand, at and about 
the mouth to an average depth of two to four feet ou 
the banks, the bed there being kept free from sand 
by the accelerated tides. Throughout a distance of 
forty-four statute miles it has an average depth of 
SIX to nine feet; it has depths, however, of twelve, 
hfteen, seventeen feet, and in one place twenty- 
four feet, whilst there is no place where a five"‘fect 
draught cannot manage to find a passage, althonf5f"h in 
many places a nanw one. The bottom, where not 
rocky, ia either sandy or sandy mud, md in a 




^IQUKTBERGt. 

only, in\id alone/^ The^ limits of 
■ds of tlic sea tide varies Tivitli the sea; 

_y seaBon, that of least ii-esh water in the river, 

it is not sufficiently fresh for- drinking, below Zeekoe 
Islivnd; it is often salt at Mr, Melck’s and has been 
ao at Haasenkraai (Mr. Breda’s), beyond the present 
limit of navigation; wliiist, on the other hand, when 
the river is “ full ” after rains, the bajiks, as already 
stated, are overflowed, mucJi of the adjacent country 
is laid under water, and fresh water runs nnmiagled 
for several railea into St. Helena Bay, 

Captoiii May states that during the past j^ear, 18*5, 
the following produce was shipped out of the Berg 
Eiver, viz.Wheat, 22,600 bags j rye, 9,2S5 Ijags; 
barley, 2,328 bt^s; oats, 23,077 bags; tobacco, 3,145 
lbs.; wbale oil, 1 cash; butter, 3 casks and 2,000 lbs, j 
beans, peas, &c., 790 bags; hides and skins, 1,150; 
eggs, 10,000. Most of the exported produce is sent 
to Capo Town, but much of the oats, rye, &o., to tire 
northward for the supply of the mule trains, &c.,, in 
connection with the copper mines of Namaqualand, 
Two years ago (in 1872} the wheat crop in the neigh¬ 
bourhood was eo abundant that 7,000 bags were 
shipped direct to the London market by the steaia- 
ship Marc Antony. -,s., , 

The village of Piquetberg or Piketberg, as it is 
sometimeB named, is a few miles north of the Berg 
River and distant about eighty miles from Cape 
Town. It is on the direct road to Clanwillimn, and 
the bridge which spans the river near to it—an iron 
lattice structure which cost £ 28 , 000—18 one of the 
finest in the.Oolony. The Piquetberg Mountain got its 
name from the circumstance of a company of soldiarB 
being stationed there in the olden time; now its plateau 
is occupied as a farm where a lai-ge flock of sleep is 
grazed and a quantity of tobacco is grown. The village, 
which is very small, only numboring about forty or 
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POErEKViLLI!. 

'^tfty^iouaes, IS situate on a slope at the foot ol’ the 
iirountain, and commands a fine uninterrupted view of 
tlie country to the north and south-eastward for some 
twenty miles. A Dutch church (in which English 
seiudcc is also held), and pubHo offices and schools 
- have been erected, the i-illage being the seat of magis¬ 
tracy. It has a. pientifu! supply of clear water, and 
the several roads leading from it, ovOr the Grey’s 
Pass to Glanwilliain, to tlie Twenty-four Kivera. 
and to Cape Towii, arc for sonie distance protected 
by avenues of trees in luxuriant growth. A new 
■village called Porterville has been established iu the 
rvai'd, TVenty-fotir Elvers on the line of road from 
Clan wilHiuir to Tulbagh and ’Wellington, and from its 
position it is not unlikely that it may in course of 
time outstrip Piquetberg. There are two Moravian 
Mission iustitations in the district, one at Goede- 
verwachting and another at Wittewater, where the 
native labouring population are provided fom The 
fame of the division are highly productive both in 
cereals, fruits, and tobacco, and pasture numbera of 
hoined cattle, horses, and some sheep. There is, how¬ 
s' , , ever, a large portion still uncultivated, and in parts of 
-f^^he flats aud Zandveld the occupiers are a poor and 
; ignorant class, as backward as any -(vho are to be found 
in the extreme border districts. Prom the want of 
‘ roads they have been to a great degree isolated from 
their neighbours, and are not yet much affected 
’ . by the spirit of enterprise and industry which else- ' 
y where prevails ; but here and there iutelligent pro¬ 
prietors from other pai-ts are settling amongst theiu, 

'; whcsc energetic example will no doubt soon have an 
educating influence. Their communication with the 
best markets has also been improved by the opening 
of a new biidgy over the Twenty-four Eivers, which 
f* gives the district the advantage of easy access to tlie 
jiue of railway at Tulbagh Kloof. 

1? 
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whicll IJl' 
some places, 


lug is cai'ried on in all the bays 
_ ^oast along these diTisions. At 
fishing grounds have been let by GoTernmeut on 
leases of five years at £l per 100 feet. At other 
places, such as Kalk Bay, Somerset, Saldanha, and 
St. Helena Bays there are large private establish¬ 
ments for the curing and export of the bountiful 
treasures of the deep, which give»employment to 
numbers of the coloured people. The value of the 
industi'y at Kalk Bay and Table Bay is estimated at 
£36,000, inclusive of home consiunpiion, A.ntl at 
Saldanha and St. Helena Bays last year it amounted 
to £II,600. Both in Malmesbury and Piquetberg 
there are several salt-pans some of which yield large 
supplies of excellent salt. 


, III. this: -west coast districts. 

North of Malmesbtuy aod Plquetberg, proceeding 
along the coast, is the division of Clanwilliam, whiefi 
ooec embraced the whole of the country extending to 
the Orange River, covering an area of about fifty-six 
tbouftand square miles. It is now separated into the 
three districts of Cknwllliam, Calvinia and Namaquar- 
land* Of these Clan william is the small est, having an 
area of 5,930 miles, of which only 10,000 acres^are 
re turn ed as under cTiltivation* The natural scenery 
here as elsewhere on the West coast is dull and 
uninteresting* As a rule, the features are a broad 
belt of sand, then low scrubby bush swelling into 
hills of moderate height, and then a back-ground of 
mouivtaiDS, whose rugged, bat in many parts pic- 
tures.'|\ie peaks fom the margin of a table-land, 3,000 
feet high* 

Although m old established district, dating as far 
back as ISOS, and partially occupied hy a hand fill of 
the immigrants of 1820, Clauwliliam has not advanced 
equaUy with other parts of tlie Colony* The absence 
of roads, and the natural obatacles to transport from 
heavy sand tracts and mountain barriers, are among 
the causes which have kept it for years in a Btagnant 
state. ^ ’VVlien no market was accessible, there was 
little inducement or stimulus for the farmers to cul¬ 
tivate more than for their own consumption* Now,, 
however, there 13 a good road all tbe way to Cape 
Town about IdO miles, and for nearly one third of 
this distance the railway from Tulbagh Kloof may 
ho usecL The most fruitful portions of the district 
itself, such as tlie Cedarbergen, Bidouw, and Oliphaut’s 
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7 .>re being opened to tlie interioi- by a road now 

'in cooi'se of construction over tho Pakbiiis Mountain. 
Anti if an eftbrt Tras made to open Ijambert’s Bay 
(about forty miles from the' town of Clanwilllam) as a 
port, by removing tJie monopoly of ti-aile tliere, im¬ 
proving the auehorage, and constructing a tramway or 
even a liard road over the Zandveld, a great stiinuliig 
would he given to the development of tho local 

resources, ^One part, known as the Loiver 

Oliphant’s Biver, is highlr productive, and especially 
fitted for individual industry. This forms what 

has been termed “the hile Lands” of South 
Africa. The river which rises in the 'W'interhoek^ 
the highest peak of the Tulbagh and Bokkeveid 
Monntoin range, runs through the district and 

receives severiil tributaries, carrying along with 
them the surface soil of the Calvinia Karoo and 
Bushmanland. At certain seasons when the river is 
fiooded and overflows, the adjacent land is covered 
with the mud or “slick,” sind is marvellously fertile. 
Under ordinary favourable circuinstauces it yields at 
an average one huneb-ed fold, il’he soil, however, 
before it produces to this extent, requires soaking for 
.about twenty-four hours, consequently no rain has 
■any in-oductive efiect upon it, except when of sufficient 
amount to produce floods hav-ing a sluggish pace or 
after til e evaporation of standing pools. Ili« ‘''stooling” 
of cereals varies from twenty to as many as one 
hundred and sixty stalks from one grain, Mr. 
P, Fletcher, Government Surveyor, who examiued 
the OJIphanPs Biver in IS.'i 9, reported that tho 
quantity of land of this character along its banks 
amounts to 8,700 acres. He further drew attention 
to the Hollc or Zout River, a tributary of the Oli- 
phant’s River as equally fertile, remarking:—“ Jiy its 
arteries it brings together the ricli Karoo soil of the 
Hantam and Hardeveldf, and tlie rich sandy soil of 
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Btfsf^maniaiid. Ttc beat crop of oats I have seen in 
Africa was in the deposit of this periodical' Ofciier 
poTtions are of a very saline character. At a rongh 
guess, I believe that in many spots a dam might be 
ooBstriicted three or fear feet high and a couple of 
hundred feet long, which would flood several hundred 
acres, thereby rendering them richly arable. I have 
measured some of last year’s ' slick,’ two feet deep j 
this, of course, was under the most favourable circum¬ 
stances, but by the use of dams, the deposit might bo 
regulated, the fresh slick might be allowed to deposit 
to its full extent, so that in a few years the lands 
woirld he out of the roach of ordinary floods—if 
des)z‘able that they should be so. Hy this system of 
irrigation, even the most saline hasm wouitt become 
available to agriculture, and about nine or ten thousand 
acres on the banks of this one periodical river might 
be brought under cultivation, which ^vould even 
excel the richest soil in the ^ Boland ’ (upper coiuitry). 
This is at least my confirmed opinion. Several of the 
tributaries to the Zoufc River have extensive Karoo 
deposit. Some of their basins reaching to nearly one 
mile in bi'eadth, and their fall so little, that, ataodino^ 
in their delta, a |)erson cannot sometimes judge witfi 
tliC eye which direction water would flow. Their 
water-course, which winds through the middle of the 
deposit, is always well-defined, and shows a ioiigi- 
tudinal aection of the plain, Exo^t in ordinary 
heavy rains, those channels carry off all the water 
without overflowing, wlille a few pounds would leave 
them in a condition to produce fifty, eighty, or even 
one hundred-fokl Such is the nature of ihe Earsh 
Itivoi*, G-eelbek River, portions of the Troe-Troe 
Rivci', Oorlogs Kloof, the Zak River at Amandol- 
boom, and other tributaries of the Hartebeeste River, 
I have not seen the latter, but have been more than 
once informed that it bus, in some places, a deposit of 
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r on horsoback in breadth (about five ux^eb^^ 
Lat when it does overflow there is abimdauce of 
grass tor all the cattle that visit that (quarter. If this 
doscxiption of the Hartabeeste Kiver be correct the 
producta it may be able to yields either in the tomi of 
grain or pasture for cattle^ would appear to most 
people fabulous. We have here, and not here ouly^ 
blit ower an extensive portion of the whole Colony, 
the richest soil in the world, lying at present for i%v'o* 
thirds of the year utterly unoccupied, waste and worth¬ 
less/^ 

Notwithstanding the , natural capabilities of the 
Oliphanfs Eiver, they remain undeveloped, owing in a 
great measure to the apathetic disposition and haT)its 
of many of the farmers there* An euterpilsing 
colonist who visited them some time ago, 6ays:~‘'^I 
sti’olled along the banks of the river and was much 
struck with the extremely fertile appearance of the 
soil smd the very little which had been done for turning 
it to account. It seemed as if the Creator had done 
everything for the country, arid man notliing. Scarcely 
any rain had fallen for some time past, and the xiver 
had not ovei fiowed its hanks for more thau a year. 
The stocks of grain and vegetables were gettiug very 
low. The farmer was complaining miicli about the 
long protracted drought, and when he had finished, I 
took the liberty of pointing oat how he could, by 
leading out the sti'cam for the purposes of irrigation, 
or by fixing a pump, to be propelled by wind on the 
river's bank, siscure an abundant supply, independent 
of tlie weather. He seemed to listen with some 
interest to the development of luy plans, md I began 
to hope that he had decided upon doing something to 
relieve hitoscif of the difficulty } hut eventually, after 
turning round and scrutinising the whole horizon in 
the (lirectiou of the rivet source, ns if in search of 
some favourable symptom, he yawtiexl heavily, and 
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" ■ mia'cly observedAch I wat, dat zaJ eea dao-regen.’ 
(* Ob, it will rain one day I ’) ° . 

Mr, rietcher in his report to Government estimated 
the EnroMan farming population along the irrigahle 
portion of the liver at 120 souls, and saysWhen 
there is an overflow of the river they are active 
enough. Day and night they work incessantly; 
the sun and moon aliko ivitncss that they do not 
eat the bread of idleness. But talk to them of 
improvements in the way of artificial irrigation by 
dams or pmnps, and they ridicule the idea. Those of 
them who have a va^ue notion that something might 
he done in this direction, fear the inkoduction of 
taxation j but perhaps the idea most dreaded of all la, 
that the land will somehow or other get into the hands 
ol strang'ovs (vreemde men.ic/tenX or that such will be 
encouraged to settle among them. This is a fact 
which indicates more deep-seated ignorance than any 
other; it is one which extends throughout the leiunh 
and breadth of Clauwilliam, As is the case in the 
other wards of the district, education is at a very low 
ebb. There is only one family that has a teacher, to 
whoni several of the neighbours send their children. 
An inspection of tins school shows at once the industiy 
of the teacher and the perseverance of tlie scholars; 
there are ten ot the latter, the most of them gro wn-up 
and sonie^ of them even married; they are tauglit to 
read their catechism, but the greater portion and 
efforts of their time is devoted to writing a copy of a 
manuscript letter placed before them. By the end of 
six wee (the time generally supposed reipulsite to 
complete their education) they can produce a toleraiile 
copy of the original epistle, ‘i t is really astonishing 
to see the progress they make even under this system. 
Arithmetic is not taught, and I believe tliare is not 
one of the faiming population I allude to who can 
cipher a sum in the simplest rules of arithmetic. All 
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ms along the IiTigahle portion of the river are 
■ fannSj or what they oaJl m{fatschGpp^plaatst^n ; 
some of them have to the immher of seven proprietora, 
generally brothers or brothers-in-Iaw. Those imagin¬ 
ary shares are again subdivided among their families* 
One of thcDiselves pointed out a farm where seventeen 
individimla could claim sharesp Nothing is more 
ruinous to the moral as well as material progress of 
those farmers than the piincipJes of maatschupp^fam-iS^ 
Quarrels (^^oeztes) are created between brothers about 
cutting a bnsh^ allotting fli)oded river groimd^ or 
keeping a few e^stra bucks, wliioh extend over years, 
and, in some instances, through lilb* In talking to some 
of the most intelligent of the people, they appeaTcd 
very desirous of having a poi*tion of land that each 
could call his oivii; but doubted whether they could 
demand a division. I believe they can. One thing, 
however, is certain, that until these maat^chapp^^^ ate 
done away with, there will be no harmony or pros¬ 
perity on the Lower Olipbant's .River/* 

Ef^ually discouraging is the account Mr, Metcher 
gives of the condition of the Rhenish Mission Insti¬ 
tution of Ehenezor in the same locality. It is richly 
endowed with lauds of 12,0(X» morgen in extent, of 
which 1,100 acres is rich river ground, besides grazing 
lights over 27,000 morgen on the north side of the 
riverp There w^as on this place a total population of 
only 276 souls. There was a chuirii and school, and 
mission hiiiidiugs to the extent of a couple hundred 
feet frontage, all built entirely at tlie expense of tlm 
society. Three brick and stone houses were the only 
representatives of uativo industry; all tlte otlier 
dwellings were miserable hut and mat hauses. The 
Ihmiiies of the natives are very poor, and live at certain 
seasons almost wholly on pumpkins, which vegetable 
they grow along the edge of the river or wherever the 
water h^is happened to overflow. When ripe, it is cut 
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lip ih strips, dried, and stored for fature me. Muid^ 
of the larv^B of the mt ai'C at another season consumed. 
Few of them like the occnpation of fishing? most of 
them prefer the chase. Mr. Fletcher adds:—'^<'1 
shall now .*jhow what the society had in their 
po>ver to doj eren witli a portion of the means 
at fheii’ command, hy simply adopting the rud© 
appliances which have proved so abundantly sne- 
Ce^ssfiil for raising water for irrigation in India. Two 
men and eight oxen can raise water from a well sufil- 
cient to irrigate eight acres of grounch thirty niou 
and fifteen such spans will, coBsequently irrigate 
120 sMSreSj which ivouldj on the Oliphant^s liiver, give at 
least a return of 2,000 mnids of corn; this would giro 
more than five muids to cvmy man, woman, and child 
on the institution, or nearly three pounds per diem to 
each, for 365 days, besides one or two other crops for 
feeding cattle, &Ci There would still remain river 
land to the extent of 1,780 acres, skirted for nine miles 
by H dmi of water 400 feet wide and an average depth 
of xiboxit ton feet, banked at the lo^v^er end by the sea 
water and at the other fed by four or five cubic feet of 
winter per second-even at the end of the thy season. 
From the above facts it appears that Ebene^jer alone 
could support comfortably a population of at least 
50,OCX). To make this statement more palatable, lialve 
say 255(X)0; or if you doubt the assertion etill, 
refer to standard works on irrigation-such as Smith's, 
(JottOTfs, 

IJut it must not be inferred from these remarks that 
the inluibitaiits of all piu'ts of the district are open 
to the reproxxcli of being us apathetic as those above 
deBcribed on the Lower OliphanTa Eiver. From 
the Zand veld ns much as 18,00C> bushels of grain isk 
shipped to Cape Town in a good season. The field- 
coruetcy of True-I"roc, where a village has now been 
formed, produces com, wino, and dried fruits. Along 
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Upper Oliphant's Hiver tliere are a succession of 
fine properUes surrounded by orchards and oraufferies ; 
and the latter aftam to Tronderful perfectioii ?n 
this locality. The Eidouw and Cedarbergeu are also 
noted for various products, such as wine and brandy 
tobacco, wh^stioks, and all sorts of fruits. Here the 
ctJaar tree (W^iddrijQgtouia Jtmiperoideg) glveg eraploy* 
mentto many persons engaged in cutting and sup- 
plymg tmber to CJanwilliam and other places. There 
w likewise an excellent mission station of the Ehenisli 
Society m staking contrast to that at Ebeneiier. It 
js named W upperthal and forms quite a small village. 
Oottoa and flax are cultivated, aiid'tliere are taimmo 
hat~niakmg, and tobacco and snuff manufactories, all 
under the superintendence of the missionary. 

During the last ten j-ears there has been a marked 
change for the better amongst the farmers generally 
.Schools are now opened, and education is apiireciated! 
Wooded sheep are being prefeiTed to the African, and 
there are merino flocks of ;i,000 and upwards. Angora 
goats have been introduced, although not with so much 
success. Imrge enclosures are made for ostriches, 
whicli are here in their natural veldt. Horse-breediug 
13 earned on by several per-sons, and oattie breedmg is 
very extensively engaged in by all. Sheep once 
accustomed to the pastures do well, but salt ia 
freely given to them as well as to cattle and is found 
to he very beneficial; it is readily obtained at Is, per 
bushel from the salt pans along the Zandveld. 

Iho town of Clanwilllara is considered one of the 
hottest places in the Colony in the summer inonths. It 
la situate in a basin, near the junction of the Jar. Dissels 
and the Oliphaiit’s Kiver. There are Dutch and ilngliah 
Umrehes, schools, and public offices, and the private 
dwellings are surrounded with ifell w^atered and fertile 
gardens. The population of the toivii at the last 
census was 330, and of the ilistrict 3,500. The value 
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^>?-immQYal)le property was about £124,000. The 
reports of the soYerai civil ooioiiirisaioners, however, 
etaie that it is capable of supporting a very large 
population if Its resources are only developed. Aa an 
mstaixce of what energy and eoterpiise will do, it ntay 
be mentioned that two farmers, some years a^o, 
sold their farm in the Upper OlipKant’s Biver for 
£250, ^‘because tliey could not subsist upon it.” 
It is by 110 means one of the best farms in that locality 5 
but it noxv supports upwards of eighty people and the new 
proprietor has derived a comfortable independence froni 
his exertions. Within a year or tw() past, copper has 
been found in the district on a farm named “ Zand- 
fontein ” axid on Goverument land, but whether it can 
be obtained in paying quantities remains to be seen. 
Marble of a good quality is also found, and saltpetre 
exists in several localities and is used by the kiha- 
hitaiifcs for household purposes* Olanwilliam from its 
being coast district has the advantage of regular 
whiter rains, and it is seldom (not more ihan once in 
five or six years) that these fjMl. There are also in 
Yarious places many powerful springs which may be 
used for irrigation, one of a minoral character on the 
Upper OHphant’s Klver has a great curative repute, 
iand varies much in price according to position and 
other circimistances, but the average value ior occupied 
prq>erties is from Ts* 6 d, to 10s, a morgen. 

Calvinia immediately adjoins ClariwiDiam on the 
inland side* The township (which hais a population 
of about 300) is 250 miles distant from Cape Town, by 
the direct road leading through CereSj Karoo Poort, 
Laange Dooms, Vaarsclie Ponte in, and Draaikraal 
mitspans. The division is one of tlic largest in the 
Colony, extending from the Tanqua Kiver in the 
Karoo north lo the Orange River, embracing an area 
roughly estimated according to the Blue^hook at 
26,000 eqaare miles, but the greater portion of this 



is generally known ?is BiisLximnland—-'wlucii will 
be more particularly Boiiced hereafter^ in connectloa 
with the Northern Border temtory* The occupied 
parts of Calvinia are chiefly the" high table laDtls 
(neaidy level with Table Mountain) locally desiguated 
the Eokkcveldt^ Koggevoidj and Hantam, The 
climate there in tlxe winter season is very sharp, snow 
faUing and the frosts frequently affecting the fi-TUt 
trees and the grain crops* The soil is fertile, con- 
si?iting mostly of Karoo, and when the latter rains 
fall cojiiously the harvest is good, yielding an average 
of fifty fold. But being on the debatable ground 
betireen the ■winter and summer rain the di^strlct 

is subject to periodical droughts, and when them 
prevail hreadstuffs and proyisionB reach a famine 
price. It is, however, more a pastoral country than 
otherwise, and sheep-breeding is the chief occupation 
of the fanners. The ceusuH of 18t)5 gave the mimber 
of wooHed sheep in the district at 27,242 and of 
African sheep 246,943. More than half of the flocks 
are sitil of the hairy fat-tailed African kind, which 
supply the heaviest and best mutton to the western 
markets; hut year by year these are being cleared 
out, and farmers are Bliowing a greater disposition to 
betake themsel ves to the more valuaMe merinoe. The 
clip of wool of Calvinia last year was upwards of 800 
l>ales, most of it of a superior quality. The farms 
vary in extent from 3,000 to 10,000 morgen, «iiid some 
are even 25,000 morgen. The largest flocks are about 
6,000 sheep, besides cattle and horses, hut the average 
may be pLit down at not much more than 'l,o 00 * 
Horse-breeding is carried on to a considerable extent, 
notwithstanding occasional heavy losses from epidepiics. 
The Van der Merwe’e, Visagies, and others keep tip 
their valuahle blood-stock, and the Western Hantam, 
like that of the New Hantara (near Oolesberg} 
can always be relied on for supplios of good 
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" serviceaUo aDinmls, Oi^trio^a-farming is iBcreasing^ 
tlie optJti and arid nature of tbe couutrj beia^ favour¬ 
able lor it, !tpd tbe amouat realized for featS jts last 
year was estimated at i^jOOO, TJie execs^^ive di yiiess 
o£ a great poition of the district io summer has mduced 
tie fanners for luaiiy years past t5 adopt what i>s now 
mtb them a regular habit—the “trekking^' syitom, 
They close tip tlieir houses and move away with their 
ritC'Cp or cattle to the open plains strefcchiug to the 
northward, which from the circumstsiuce of tlieir being 
thm used as free commonriges have obtained the name 
of "" Trek veld and Achterveld,^^ A few years ago> 
licenses granting the pririlege of grazing there wore 
issued by the Government under the Squatters' Act 
of 1867* This yielded a revenue of £1^500 per animrn^ 
and it eatimated that 300,000 sheep and 8,000 
head of cattle were pastured on these lands^ The 
Sfj[uattcrs’ Act havini^ expired, part of the ooimtiy 
muniberini' about 100large lot^i was kst year put up 
for anauiii lease, but only a few of theec were taken 
at the upset rental of £3 per 20,000 morgen, Had 
there been any reasomiblo conditions made for the 
ropayment of improvements eifected by the lessees, tho 
result v/oAd have been very differenh The famers 
woiildthoTi Ir^ve been encouraged to construct reservoirs 
and watercourses, which arc necessary for the occu 
pation of tbe country for any length of time* But 
failing this, they prefered reverting to tie old stats 
of , tlu.ags imdcr wdiicii they roam about at w'iU in 
search of the best pasturage and the largest imtural 
pools, and not unfrequently thei'c are quarrels and 
broils as to the posseadon of these. The Govemnnent, 
however, is making arrangemerif s for the sm'vey of the 
lauds with a view to leasing them for terms of tw'oniy- 
one years under the Land Act of 1864, and it is 
estmiatod that the rcveiiiie from tbm will reach 
£15,000 or £20,000 per amiuin. Farms in the occu- 
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_ parts of district BOW averEC'Dj in the Bokfce- 
veldj as much as 30 Sp per morgen ; m tlie Haataiti, an 
average of 15s. per Toorgen ; and in tho Achterveli, 
where little or no improvements have been made, about 
5s. 

Wc next come to the rich copper-hearing district of 
Namaqnaland, stretching along the coast from Clm- 
william to the mouth of the Orange River over an 
area estimated at twentj-one thousand square miles. 
The population does not much exceed 12,000 souls, 
and the extent of cultivated ground aboTit 12,000 
acres, so that the greater part of the country although 
known to be rich in hidden wealth is as yet'an empty 
barren wilderness. Its geogi^aphical featiu*es, as well 
as its geology, zoology, and botany, and the situation 
and character of all its mining centres are admirably 
described by Mr. Wyley, the geologist, in hia official 
report on the district in 1857. A broad sandy tract 
stretches inland from the sea, and rises by a gradual 
accent to the high plateau of Buslnuauland. Towards- 
the norih the mountains increase, some rising 1,500 
feet above the general surface, which is about 3,000 
feet in height. 

The prevailing rook, in Namaqualand, Mr; Wyley 
says, is gneiss, passing into schists, as w^e approach 
the Orange River, In the south, the gneiss U oftou 
of a granitic texture, and cannot always be distin¬ 
guished from the granite veins wliick are mixed \ii% 
with it, as in all gneias countries. It is broken into- 
by new granites, and greenstone rocks, and very often, 
in the south, by a peculiar terruginoiis felspar rock^ 
wliich has been noticed in connection with the mines. 
This usually forma small rounded or conical hillocks, 
easily distinguished by their dark rusty brown colour, 
and as they are pretty auB-e to accompany the oppper 
indications, fliey have often served as a "guide to the 
latter, and have been teiTaed the copper-hearers.’’' 
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o the gneiss^ where it can be made out, 
is ,&oaietimea nearly verticalj sometiiues horizontal^ 
hut ifc in seldom bo marked to e:xexciBe any great 
:l3afltmnee on the fom of the hills, Ivht ^i0 witl? the 
quartzites and limestones along the middlo of the 
moimtab range, which appear in horizontal caps, md 
flat tabular moan tains, like the Table Moxmtain, or 
the sandstone hiils of the Interior. The hilU of Bush- 
inaTilaiid, excepting those very far to the eastward, 
although of gueisB or granite, have also a tendency to 
the tabular ftmi, owing in most cases, to a more ueariy 
horizontal arrangement of those rocks. Those of the 
■westeiu flats are, for the most part, of the same 
hrokpu character as the gneiss of the higliland 
districts. 

Sprbgbokfontcm, or Springbok as it ia commonly 
ur.ined, is the chief seat of magistracy of the district, 
juid near to the centre of the wonderful minin<^ 
industry which has sprjing up dnriug the last twenty 

J ears, The existence of copper in this locality was 
nown nearly two centuries ago, and as early as 
attempts to turn it to account were made by the 
Dutch Company's Governor, Van derStell, and after- 
Wiurds by others, but without success. The want of 
fuel and the difficulties of transport in those days 
were probably insurmountable obstacles to enter¬ 
prise. It was only in 185^ that the working of the 
present mines was commenced by a Cape Town Ann, 
the late Messrs, ThiOips & King, now King & 
Son, They opened the ground at SprJnghokj which 
then Tpvaa a desolate place, with merely a mud cabin 
and a few mat huts occupied by the iia.tiyes- The 
mineral indication was situated at the base of a hill 
rising about 600 feet above the plain. Before beinf'^ 
broken into it exhibited a mass of rusty brown rool^ 
of a somewhat aem[-circular fonn about 160 j ards in 
greatest length. The lowest portion consisted of very 
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altered granite, ox ratlier very granitic 
lowing little trace Cf copper; tlie.^tjj^^per part on tile 
oilier hand was liigbly altered sind mineralized gnciSB 
with im abimdaiLt copper stainj not snperfieial, but 
peuetrating far into the deoomposecl rock^ in addititm 
to which there were several veins of red copper ore at 
the surface of tlie ground. The first eleven tone of 
ore were shipped by tlie steamer on the 

3lBt August, 1852, Since then upwards of 88,0(J0 
tons averaging iiO per cent, of copper, have bee ii shipped. 
The exports for several years have been 7,000, and it 
is rapidly approaching to 10,000 tons per aniuim* 
Springbok is now an important village, with its public 
oOiceSj pretty English cliurch, and aii bstantial liouses. 
Five miles away from it, a new mine, the Ookiep, Jias 
been Opened; and the tall chimney'^talk ISO feet 
high, the smelting ivorks and other extensile hmld-* 
iiig'S erected there, as weir as the large heaps of ore 
lying about^ show tlie importaiioe of the station. There 
is a population of 1,500 on the place, a portion o£ 
whom work tmder ground and the remainder on the 
Eurface, in tlie different occupations CGjnicctcd ivitli 
tbenuoe, A number of these are Cornish njGn arid 
skilled European artiaans, hut tliere are also labourers 
from St, Helena, and Hottentots, Bastai'dSj Hamaras, 
and othei' natives emplCyed, Again at Speelakei, 
twenty miles from Springbok, and near to the junction 
of the JButfels and Scliaap Kivers, there is another 
mine with a population of about (jOO ; and at the 
Concordia mines, eight miles north-east of Ookiep; 
there is also it hu^go establisiuneiit with smelting 
works and some 300 to 500 people employed tliere, 

1b 1B60 Messrs, Phillips & King retired de¬ 
servedly ejiriehed by their enterprise and energy, and' 
their property was transferred to the Gape Coppor 
Miring Company (Limited)* From that time the 
development of the mineral wealtJi oi' the district has 
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were iutrodiieed, new centres ■were opened^ a railway 
constructed from tbe seaport towai'ds the mineSi aad^ 
the whole business conducted under a well arranged’ 
system of administration and rbauagemeiit. As a,' 
mercaHtile success^ the resuit has been highly satis¬ 
factory. Their principal mine is that of " Ookiep 
and the richness of its yield may be judged of froni 
the fact that it produced more metal last year than 
the whole of the Cornish and Devon miaeB during 
the time. Professor Noble who yisite^l it in 
\B7Bj sayft:—It is beyond all doubt the richest 
copper mine in the worUk In 1870 It yielded 5^300 
tons of ore, at im average per ccritage of in 

1871 It gare 6,07Ij at an arerage of 32 per cent ; and 
in 1872 it yielded 6j,900 tons, with a por-centage of 
3S“25. During the present year it is yielding at the 
rate of irom twenty to thirty tons per diem; wfiilethe 
estimated ahioTint of its wealth within rcilch of the 
present shaft with its trayeraing extensions is upwards 
of 30,000 tons I Tlie total depth attained by the 
shaft is 420 feet,—or to give a still more ivivid notion 
of it, I need only mention that the most experienced 
miners take ^ twenty minutes ’ in climbing up the 
ladders from the bottom to the summit level. Of 
course, at various levels extensions are made iu all 
directions, east, west, north, and south, traversing the 
copper bearing lode. At the fifty fathom or 300 feet 
level in one direction there a stopc ’ or excavation 
of sixty feet by 120 feet, forming a mtge cavern, the 
roof of which is supposed by three pillars of resplen¬ 
dent ore, necessazuly left untouched; while at the 
deeper level of sixty fathoms or 360 feet, the area 
explored and excavated is 210 ' feet from north to 
south, and 150 feet transversely to the eastward,^ 
Of the ore in reserve—that is, in sight but not yet 
brought to the surface—the mining engmeer^s estimate 
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JSfiOO tons. In his last report he says : *^^1^ Lave 
gone ttareiully into calculations ave to the quantity of 
copper ore that we Kaye at present discovered in the 
mme, and I estiniatc the number of tathoms^ and the 
yield per fathom^ to he as folIowB: 


la hack of 20 Mh, level, 680 faths. yielding 5J tons per fath* S,740 
„ „ SO 600 „ 5 „ „ S,000 


40 

48 

SB 

66 


1,040 

800 

2,S90 

1,000 


5 

H 

5i 


h. 


S,"21S 

9,SOO 

14,245 

6,000 


Tons 35,000 


Added to thk^ tiie mariagers contemplate the period 
some years hence when they will be working the ore 

f round at 120 fathom or 720 feet leveh ao that Ookiep 
as a brilliant future to look to. But the Company 
arc also directing attention to other poriions of thoir 

E roperty, mote especially to the locality formerly 
nov?ii as Copperberg ^now Cai'olusberg) six miles 
south-east of uokiep which was visited by Grovemor 
Van der Steli in 1685, ICildennan, six miles to the 
north of Ookiep> is also being opened, and another 
mine at Buffers Elver, thirty miles to the west of 
Ookiep, has been found very productive, though 
uncertmn. The Company has likewise comnieuced the 
working of the mines known as Kudas and Nuniis, 120 
miles north of Ookiep. These latter are about sixty 
miles distant from the coast and within five or six 
miles from the Orange Eiver, w^hich may bo made 
available by means of flat bottomed boats for the 
transport of the oi*e to its mouth. 

The Cape Copper Mining Company, although 
the most important and extensive, is not the only joints- 
stock association engaged in mining here. The Gob- 
eordia Company with a large capital have commenced 
work on the Hester Maria and Wheal Julia mines, 
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outcrops of cupiiferous I'oct, There are 
also many abandoned workiu^Sj such as the BuUtrap^ 
Biirra Burra, and Schaap Mines^ which are awaiting 
the employment of capitd for deveiopmeni* North¬ 
ward ae^ain from Pella to the Orange River Mouth 
lodes of copper-bearing rock are known to exist; and 
a'strip of cmintry 100 miles in width from the sea 
hoard ought to be workable with profit if transport 
and quick dispatch at a reasonable rat© were provided- 

The matter of ti'ansport was the^reat difficulty 
with which the Cape Copper Mining Company had to 
eon tench Their ininos were far away from the 
sea, and the or© had to be conveyed over frightful 
moiuitahi roads and sandy tracks to the coast. Trains 
of ox and mule wagons were employed, absorbing the 
whole agricultural appliances of the district and drafts 
from other parts of the Colony besides; but they 
were unabk to meet the rapidly-growing requii^ements 
of the trafiic, and the piles of valuable ore lying 
nnremoved at the mouth of the mines mdiiced the 
Company to send out their present engineer, Mr, R, T, 
Hall, to see how the transport problem could be 
solved, Hondeklip Bay was then the shipping and 
landing port, and a canatrueted road was opened from 
there towards Springbok. Mi\ Hall after a carafiil 
survey of the country and the coast, recommended the 
directors to abandon the Hondeklip route and bay, to 
remove their establishment to Port Nolloth, and to 
carry a narrow-gauge railway from there inland to the 
mines. This plan has beeni adopted with gratifying 
success. 

The railway as an example of a cheap and efleefcive 
moda of opening up the country is of a %^ery inter¬ 
esting character. It has been constructed for about 
one tenth of the cost and one fifth of the time required 
for ordinary lines. The ga^uge is two feet six inches. 
It is laid with rails mostly 18 Ib. to the yard but 
G 2 
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2S Ibs- securely Incited to lougitudii 
-^e^tedpme sleepers seven in oil e^ by three inches^ 
and fixed laterally by iron tie-rods fastened under- 
neatb. Hie line starts trom tlie landing jetty at Port 
Nollothj and for the first fifteen inilee runs over a 
sandy plaih up to Ograbies, which has an altitude of 
50D feet above the sea level; beyond there it winds 
along the mountain valleys, rising by imperceptible 
gradients to a level of 1,G00 feet near Moishond; 
from there towards Klipfontein the ascent is steep and 
rapid, making 1,400 feet in seven ancl a half mileu, but 
a ruling gradient of one in twenty for two miles leads 
it up to the summit level of 3,000 feet; and thence it 
descends easily to the mission station of Steinkopf or 
KookfonteiB, about sixty-five miles from the Bay and 
t^venty-six miles from Ooldep, to -which the line is 
now being extended. The cost of this railway over 
tlm first fifty-one miles was only £52,205 or a fraction 
over £1,000 a mile; over the latter jjortion to ICook- 
fbntein, on which there are rapid curves and heavy 
works, both rock cutting and viaducts, the average 
was inuch above £1,000 a mile, but In no instance as 
hio'h as £2,000. The whole aixty-five miles now being 
worked cost altogether about £100,000, and the entire 
length of ninety miles to Oo3<iep ^ivill be completed 
forliio estimated total amount of £150,000. The cost 
of Biaintenanoe is from £80 to £100 per mile per 
annum. The locomotives need are very light, weighing 
with water and coal about seven tons/and have a 
working pressure of from 100 lb* to 120 lb* per inch* 
A good deiii of expense has been entaUed in seciiriiig 
a regular supply of water. At one place between 
Non^mas and Ograbies in a valley about a mile in 
breadth, a well was sunk 124 feet, all the way through 
alternate layers of sand and hard baked alluvial 
deposit, but the bottom was aa dry as the top, although, 
strange to say/straight roots of some plant alive ran 
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to bottom- Novy reservoim Imvs beota mn- 
structe^j from wbich water is conYoyedby pipes to tlio 
railway for tbe use of tbe engines. 

The quantity of goods carried along this Hue 
last year was 3^402 tons (of 2^240 lb,) ; and 
10,424 tons down; and tbe assistance it has 
ptoYed to tbe Company as a means of transport 
in comparison with the former ox-and-misle-M^agoit 
conveyance will be seen from tbe following traffic-* 
returns of Ookiep lor the last six years. It has to be 
noted that the first portion of the railway (forty-six: 
miles) was opened m 1871, and the second part to 
Ivookfop.tem in 1873, The two ports have quit© 
altered the positions they relatively beldj and for tbe 
future the prepouderanee in favour of Port Nolloth 
le certain to be still more marked, as the chief trade 
of the district and of part of the north-west Border 

will be centred there ; — 

/ 
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Vid ronr hoi^loth. Vid HO^mEtJxrp b-iy. 
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agriouitaral products of Namaiiualaiid are 
comparatively limited, chiefly owing to the imoertain 
and at best of times small vainfall, which does not 
exceed eight inches annually and in some places not 
half that amount. There are no^ such_ things as per¬ 
manent streams; running water is a thing rarely seen ; 
and the principal dependence ia on surface springs 
rock sprii3gSj or the flty chaiiiiol ol river be3sj from 
which water (chiefly brack) is procured by sinking in 
the sand. Still there are upwards of one hundred and 
thirty measured farms and one or two mission stations 
in the southern part, the produce and stock on which 
are valued at £180,000. In 1865 the yield of the 
whole district was 47,076 huabels wlieat, 2,476 bushels 
barley, U,267 bushels rye, 3,620 bushels oats, some 
nathay, potatoes, tobacco, and 12,716lb. of J-H® 

cereal production, however, is far short of what is 
required for local consumption, the mule train, of the 
Mining Company alone consuming at the rate of 5,837 
bushels of oats, rye, and barley, and 19,000 lb. of 
oatsbeaves and cliaff per month, and large supplies 
have to be obtained from _ Malmesbui-y. To meet 
the wants of the small farming population, a village 

Bowesdorp has been created near the Kamies- 
bergen, ^vhere there ia n Dutch Eeformecl Church 
' and'schools. There is also a Mission Station for the 
' impTOvenieiit of the natives at Dilyfonteiiij in con¬ 
nection with the 'Wesleyan Society, The other 
mission stations are those of the Ehenish Missionary 
Society^ one at Steinkopf under the Kev, Mr. Brecheiv 
and one at Kammagas^ under the Eev. Mr. Weich^ 
where a large reservoir and gardens have been ma^e 
froni which the mining villages get welcome supplies 
of fruit and vegetables. i\ - 

Port Nolloth (formerly known as Eobbe Bay) is 
an indentation on tbe coast with a reef of rocks pro¬ 
tecting it fi'Oiin the Atlantic. Ite length from north 



poiutSj is about two luiles, and its breadth 
from sliore to reef varies from 1^000 to 3,000 feet* 
The reef runs nearly N.W, by but about the 

middle amt for a space of near l,d00 feet, there is a 
breaks ivbicb foims what is termed the bar or entrance 
to the harbour. The depth of water here is about 
twenty-eight feet at low tide, the reef on either side 
is nearly bare at low-water spring tides. On the 
south side of the bar or entrance is Uobbe laland,” a 
small islet neai’ly covered at a very high spring tide, 
but a great protection to the shore against the run of 
the sea from westward* Opposite here are the public 
offices and the general places of business* A jetty 
has been built 300 feet in length, carried out to a 
depth of eleven feet at low watery there is also 
suitable wharfage accommodation and stores for the 
purposes of carrying on a large trade* Moorings bava 
been laid down and beacons and a light for the 
guidance of vessels have been put up; and last year 
authority was granted by Parliament for expending 
about X5j000 in clearing the harbour and fonuing a 
channel fVom the moorings to the jetty of a unifonn 
deplb of eleven feet at low water spring tides* There 
is a considerable business at the port now, and this 
year it has been made a seat of magistracy. In 1373 
the number of vessels entered coastwise was fifty-mne, 
with a registered tonnage of 3,987 tons; and fifteen 
veaseis from foreign parts, with a registered tonnage 
of 4,*323 tons j the total value of direct imports was 
£34,223, the vaJiie of exports £242,722, and the 
amount paid to Government for duties and royalty 
on ore exported from the Crown lands was £^59 
16s. Sd* Steamers pU' weekly between Port NoUoth, 
Hondeklip Bay, and" Cape Town, making pasaages 
regularly of about forty-eight hours. Ton Or twelve 
days will allow ample time for a trip from the Metro¬ 
polis to tlie mines and all that is most interesting in 
Namaqiialand. 


iV. THE NOHTII-WEST DISTRICTS AND 
THE ORANGE RIVER* 

Tlie north-^vest diatviots comprke tbe extensive 
unappropriated territory^ marked on the map as Great 
BushiuanlaBd, forming the inland pordons of the 
diYiBions of Calvinia^ Fraserburg, and Victoria West, 
Here colonisation has only lately been gaining upon 
tlie wiJdernesSj and there is still a great area waiting 
to he filled iip^ whose j>astoraI and agricultural 
hillties when developed will add largely to the wealth 
of the country* 

The nnOGcupied lands reach from the settled parts 
of Calvinia, north of the Hantam Mountains up to 
the Orange River, about 300 miles in a straight line, 
and across from the borders pf Nainaquaknd at Pella 
eastward to Prieska, nearly, if not quite, 400 miles. 
This lar^e tract was induded witliin the Colony on 
the proclamation of the Orange River as the boun-« 
dary in 1847, hut until very lately it was regarded 
as a desert and left to the free occupation of migratory 
squatters and their flocks, md wandering Eushmeii 
and Korannas, living along the river, hunting ante- 
lopes and ostidches in the open plains extendLng on 
each side* The squatters consisted of white and 
coloured people of two classes,—some of whom had no 
farms, and led a purely nomadic life, and others who 
had farms in the adjoining diatrlcts which they occu¬ 
pied during the greater part of the year, only moving 
into this open country after the periodic rain a bad 
fallen, for tlic sake of the rich pasturege. The 
Korannaa and Bushmen were rejuimnta of the 
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^iiclig^ious population^ many of them retaining tbeit 
sarage lawless habits, and sometimes levying black¬ 
mail upon the squatters’ iiocJcs, Id I86S-9, their 
depreclationsf assumed such a character as to e:£Cite no 
amsil degree of terror among the outlying farinera 
{dong this border. Stock to the amount of 15^000 
slieep beeides cattle and horses^ were carried offj and 
life and properly there were considered very insGcure- 
But the forays and raids of these banditti were soon 
checked by the operations of the Frontier Monnted 
Police under the late Sir Walter CmTie, who followed 
them up and cleared them out of their haunts in the 
dense bush along the Orange River, Since then the 
presence of a body of twenty-five policeineuj whose 
head-quart era are at Kenhardt^ has sufficed to keep the 
whole of the country perfectly orderly and peaceful. 
This unpopulated territory is more or hm suitable 
for pastoral occupation, but it is barely suj^lied with 
Witter and subject to recurring droughts. The winter 
rains which visit the west coast districts, do not extend 
more than 100 milefl inland; and scarcely any part 
of Bushmanlaiul ever receives any moisture from them. 
It is dependent upon the sub-tropical rains and 
thunder-storms of the summer months. These generally 
fidl in December, but are uncertain. When they 
tlie sandy flats and plains are quickly trans- 


come. 


formed into one wide meadow of waving grass for 
hundreds of miles. The grass growa in stools or tall 
tufts separated from each other by three to six feet of 
reddish sand. There are five or six speciea of common 
occurrence, but the best is that known as the Bushman 
or “twaa^grasa” described by Mr. Wyley:~^'It 
grows front two to three feet in height^ from a small 
bushy base, its long slender ouluis growing nearly 
upright, but inclining slightly outwards, witli paoioles 
nearly a foot in length. Its long feathery^ awns, are 
simple and undivided, but with two stiff bristles at the 
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^ .//Whm it is green, oxeB, horses, ami sheep, 

upon it, and grow fat, in a few weeks; and 
even in the winter, when thoroughly dried up, it h 
better feeding than the green reeds or bashea* Most 
of the natives, and some of the farmers, trek to it in 
the summer monthf;, with their cattle, tlsousanda of 
whicli may sometimes be seen drinking at the same 
pooh Daring the last two years* large f(ijantLties of 
this grass have been brought by the native wagons to 
Concordia. It is cut with a reaping hook, like oats, 
each clump or tuft affording about a haudfuL Tour 
men can usually load up a wagon in an hoitr, tbe wagon 
travelling along as the grass is cut. If cut while in 
flower, or before the seed ripens, I have no doubt it 
would make excellent hay, which could be stacked on 
the ground, and transported, at leisLire, for winter 
feeding. '^ It may seem strange, Mr, Wyley adds, that 
a tract hundreds of miloB in exteot, producing this 
grass, should not bo occupied; but there axe serious 
obstacles to this. In the tirst place, the grass is green 
for only a few months at best, and as the ram falls 
only locally, and some years, Bcarcelj at all, there 
would be risk in acttling at uny particular place. 
Besides, throughout the country where these grasses 
gi'ow, the waters are few and far apart, Notwith- 
fitaiiding these drawbacks there is little doubt that as 
soon £ta the countTy is surveyed and offered for lease, 
it wdll be permanently settled. Wells may be dug m 
every tlireetion, and many tanks or reservoirs can be 
constructed; and it is likely enough that here as in 
the grasaveld of‘ the Hope Town district,, several 
ihoiisaDds of sheep and cattle may be depastured, 
Tiio civil commissioner of Calvinia in his last year% 
report states tliat according to the information given 
him by 3Ir* Garwood Alston, the Goveinnient 
Surveyor^ the probable extent of Buslimanlanct un¬ 
occupied, may be put down at 30,000 square miles. 
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can be laltl out in farms of about 20^000 morgen, 
to the nmnber of 500 or 600* Looking at tlieTeyeniie 
derived from Crown lands in other parts of the 
division which are surveyed and lai^ed^ the average 
value of each 20^000 morgen of land there may safely 
be put down at a rent of at least £20 per aninim. Mr, 
Alston estimation of the cost of survey of the whole 
of this tract of land figures at £25,000, or less than 
the rent of three years, if surveyed in farms to the 
extent and number stated, and leased under tlie pro- 
visions of Act No. 19 of 1864, 

In Bnshmanland as throughout many parts of the 
adjoiding iioithern districts of the Colony there are 
several of those hollows or depressions having little or 
no outlet, which are called '^vleys/' ^^vlooraf* and 
Some of them are considerable saline 


fii, and are covered with salt; otiiers having an 
overflow of water show only a filmy coating or saline 
efflorescencej which does not altogether mieck vege¬ 
tation and as soon as dry, short grass springs up on 
the mud, affording good pasture for sheep and horses. 
One of the largest of the salt pans is due north from 
Calvinia and named the Great Commissioner's Pan, It 
is about tron or eleven miles long by a little more than a 
mile broad, covered with a thick cioist of salt, looking 
ill the distance aiinost like snow* Many of the Boer 
and Bastard squatters employ themselves liere, 
gathering the suit and selling it in the neighbouring 
oifitricta at from SOa, to 30s, a bag, Zevenfontelti Pan 
although not so largo also yields salt of exceilent 
quality. There is another about three miles north of 
tlve Ct)nimiaBioner's Pan, known aa Klavervley, where 
the water, especially after a flood, is drinkable* and, it 
is said, the outlet from it could be easily dammed up 
and a fine lake about one and a half miles long, and 
more than half a mile broad, with a depth of fifteen 
feet all over might be secured. 
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drainage’ of this territory rune northward. The 
waters of the high plateau of the Koggeveldt and 
Nieuwveldt Mountains are carried off hy the Fish, 
Hiet, Hartog's, and Zak Hivcts, which afterwards form 
the Hartebeeste, and then join the Orange Kiver, In 
the dr)” season these streiiins are comparatively small, 
and often a mere succession of pools, but after rains 
they run briskly, and where level with the banks, over¬ 
flow and soak the adjacent fiats. In many places so 
very even is tfie country that they may be said to 
have no defined channel and form extensive sheets of 
water, a few inches deep. The Zak Eiver at 25 D 
miles frora its source, thus varies in breadth from one 
to four miles, and further ou from Onderste Dooms 
to Leeuwenkop it widens as much as ten miles. At a 
locality known as De Kru'i’s, the Zak joins the Haarte- 
beeste liiver, which really forms the Central drain into 
the Orange, Along its course is the moat valuable 
part of Great Buslimanland. Water can be obtained 
in its bed oven when dry, and its valley geherally 
affords pasture to cattle dmang both the winter imd 
summer months. After floods, there are extensive 
alluvial bottoms ou each side of it where agricul¬ 
tural products of every kind might be raised. These 
are now commonly used by the squatters as sowing- 
lands, but^ without any labour or trouble beyond 
scratching in the seed. One overflowing of the soil is 
sufficient to ensure a crop even iflthough no rain 
should fall afterwards. The returns are something 
matvelloua, ^Vheat usually gives one hundred and 
fifty fold, and Mr. J, Auret, the sur veyor, in one of his 
official reporlB mentions au instance wliere on the 
Zak Eiver 800 muids were raised fronx thirty-two 
muids of .seed. 

The Zak and Haartebeeste Bivers form the boun¬ 
dary between the divisions of Caivinia and Fraser- 
burg. They may also be said to fix the line of 
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between the grassvelcl nnd the bu^^hve^(^ 
^Si^b extends eastward. At present^ too, for some 
distance they mark tlie limits of the unoccupied and 
occupied lands. On the Calvinia side, the famers 
gm^e promiscuGUsIy, live in huts and make oo 
improvements; on the Fraserburg side, the lands are 
held on quitreut tenure or convertible lease, and sub¬ 
stantial houses, springs, wells, and dams, and occa¬ 
sionally gmdexis and tree plantations arc met with* 
Further on, in the adjoining division of Victoria 
Wes t, wherever, the waste lands have been surveyed 
they have been readily taken up and occupied and a 
vast extent, from whidi it was supposed at one time 
that no profitable return could be derived, la now 
iitili 2 !ed and highly valued as excellentgrazingground, 
The western portion of this division has quite lately 
been declared a magisterial dzstnet, and named Car- 
narvon. The village of Soluetfontein is its centre. 
This was originally a location of Kafirs, Fingoes, and 
B^stods, among whom a mission was established by 
the Rhenish Society- The families settled here re¬ 
ceived a grant of a piece of ground with sowing lau^ 
and grazing for 500 sheep and twenty head of cattlej 
on condition that they erected a bouse within twelve 
months afterwards. A large number fzilfilled these 
conditions and received transfer and title to tiie laad, 
and were prospering well under the late missionary, the 
Rev, Mr< Albeit, an energetic man, who gave no coun¬ 
tenance to idlers.- After his departure, many dispose cl 
of their titles and s:evcrai of the erven fell into tOie hands 
ol Europeans. The place has since developed into a 
village, a Butch Church as well as a Mission Church 
having been built, and one or two stores, which do a 
good business with the surrounding farmers. The 
church and new tenementH , are creditably wliite and 
neat as compai^ed with thepld mud houses. The village 
XB situate on a fiat^ suiToundecl by low bills; but it is 
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that it was not built 500 yartlB lower dowii 
ere there ia a better fountain mid water supply. 
To some this may yet be remedied by abau- 

douiug the present gardens and la;^mg out new water 
erven j it may tiien ia course of time become one of 
the finest towns in the inland parts. The pnncipal 
arable lands are distant about an hour’s ride, at a 
spot named Zaaipoort where a coaaiderahlo quantity 
of grain is grown. These present a fine sight, when 
sown and green, with the waving corn stretching over 
more than miles. Sowing facilities are pretty 
general here in regulai' seasons, but when drought 
comes, supplies have to be looked for from elsewhere. 

The mountains of the Kareebergeu, wdiose eastern 
ext remity extend around Se!uetfbnteiii, are geologically 
very interesting. They are not high, few of them 
rising more than 1,500 or 2,000 feet above the plain. 
There is among them a great preponderance of table- 
topped hills and a few conical ones, all more or less 
banded with projecting beds of sandstone. In the 
higher hills the bauds number six or seven. They 
resemble the bands In the Upper or Stormberg heds, 
but are hardly so well developed. In the sbaies ahouli 
five miles north-eaet of Schietfontein are plant impres¬ 
sions and very large blocks of fossil wood, like that 
found at Kneehalter^s Nek and other places m the 
Albert district. These facts led Mr, Wyley to regard 
the Karcebergen as belouging to the upper coal mea¬ 
sures or Stormberg series, and it is possible that in some 
places throughout them serviceable coal may he found. 

Mr. Dunn, who visited the neighbourhood, has 
also pointed out that near Schietfontein are several 
interesting localities presenting geological pheno¬ 
mena identical with the “ New itiiBh,” “De Beers,” 
^"Du Toit’a " Bultfoutein,” and ^^Jagers^ 

foutcin,”—the dry diggings, or at present supposed 
localitieBiu which the diamond has origimitcd, and from 
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nearly the whole of the <3Kamoiids of Griquah 



West have been dug* There are two such places at 
KJipfontein {J, Jacob's), two hours from Schietfonteio^ 
and one at Blaauwkranz, an hour from Schietfonteiu, 
correspondLog to the Now Kush iu appearrance of reef 
sully pcbble/and borfc. Mr. Dunn says These 
localities are easily diatinguishable on the surface 
by an edge of upturned ^ale surrounding a more 
Or less circular area; within tins boundary is the 
soft, friable, and apparently decomposed trappean 
rook, fragments of shale lying in confused order, cores 
of igneous rock not yet decomposed, small pieces of 
calc-spar, red spinels, diopside (green) a topaz-like 
mineral, but much softer—black spinel, &c., in fact 
every mineral that is met with at the previously^ men¬ 
tioned diggings* It is difficult to foim decision as 
to the manner of their formation. Oonsideiing that 
they arc filled with what is evidently igneous rock in 
a decomposed state, fragments of shale, &c., being 
scattered at r<indoin through it, that the edges arc also 
invariably in these cases bent wpwards as though by 
tiie force of heavy molten matter acting on the edges, 
it is rendered probable that these were ^ pipes * or 
chimneys connecting one sheet with another. That 
the material in them is nothing more than decomposed 
trap may be clearly seen in some dykes in the uei_gh- 
bourhood of Victoria West where material ideutical 
witli ^ Dry Diggings * rock occurs*’* lu the extreme 
northern part of the division near Pricska a “ rush” 
took place two years ago from the discovery of a few 
diamojids there, but fhey proved to be merely surface 
finds which are not unusual aion^ the Orange Rivet,—^ 
where, for instance, on the ilope Town side the 
brilliant Star of South Africa/* valued at £ao,000,. 
and now in the possession of the Countess of Dudley, 
was picked up by a native shepherd* 

Prieska been selected by the Oovernmeut as the 


NETT VII.LA0E3—PKIE9KA, 

one of the new villages about to be 
along the Orange Kiver. These will be of great 
advantage as centres for the pastoral popalation 
settliug on the Crown lands along the border^ anti are 
likely to extend trade and civilisation amongst the 
natiTes beyond it The river at Piieska flows along tn 
0 . wide smooth stream bearing on its bosom a large 
island which has received the name of lieibbraiidt,^ 
after the respected minister oi' tlie Dntcli Keformed 
Chm'cli of Victoria West, who was one of the earliest 
to penetrate into and make known the character and 
capabilities of this j^aripf his parish. The banks on 
the oolonial side are covered with a dense growtii of 
willow, mimosa, and other trees* and the hills adjoining 
are crowned with blocks of jasper conveniently 
pointed and of all dimensions, so truly rectangukr 
mth smooth faces,*^ says Mr, Dunn, that no mortar is 
required, every stone vdJl fit exactly,*' There is a 
soialt river named the Prieska, nmning for some dis¬ 
tance, and a good fountain which may be greatly 
iinprbved and used for irrigating a poirion of the 
vilJage ground. But about six miles higlier up, the 
Orange Kiver itself can be easily led out permanently 
and so bring a large and fruitful area under cultivation. 
The plan of the new village provides reserves for 
chnrcli and school purposes and public biiiidings, with 
about 150 dry and water ervon for mimicipid purposes 
in addition to commonage ; and we are glad to ■ notice 
that there are very stringent regulations for the pre- 
scrvation of the wood and bush for some miles along 
the river banks. Prieaka will, of course, tako some 
time to be established, but from its position and natural 
facilities it is likely to thrive and nltiniately bxke a 
place among the border toumSi It is distant from 
Victoria West, 1^1 miles; from Carnarvou (Scliiet-' 
fontein), 1^7 miles ; from Hope Town, 77 miles; and 
from Griqua Town, Oriquaiand WeBt^ 66* miles. 
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'"Aiiother poiui cliCBcn by the Gorernment fis the 
Bite of II new border vilbige is furtber do^vji the 
Onuige Kivor, at a place beai-iag the mme of W’eg- 
draai* It docs not figure on the map (which very 
imperfectly represents the topography of this part 
of the Colony), but is situate about sixty miles 
north-east of Kenhardt. This locality was some 
time ago recornmended by Mr. Jackson, the late 
Border Magistrate, as suitable for a settlement, 
and last year it was inspected and favourably 
reported upon by Mr. Ganvoed Alston* The 
Orange Eiver here for a distance of fifteen miles 
has ii mean fall of about two feet six inches. It 
flows along in short rapids and reaches of cdm|mrativcly 
smooth water. Atone spot, the Bncchubergen Poort, it 
is tllvided by islets into three groups of strejuns, and 
there it is jiroposed to lead out a water-furrow for 
about tw^enty-five or thirty miles to Wegclraai, wliere 
tiome 4,000 or 000 acres of rich alluvial soil could be 
put under irrigation* With no great trouble adjacent 
lands cO!ild also be utilised, and iii a few years if an 
industricus population were placed there it might 
prove the granary of the north-west districts, A 
commonage of 30,000 morgeit, extending oh thfe* south- 
Weht side to the EsEelbergeh, i j intchded'to be attached 
to the village, aiid other liberal inducements held out 
to settletB, Mr, Alston says that ^^politically the 
advantages would be incalculable, and commercially 
tliere is no doubt that the sale of the tvater-erven 
would reimburse the Government, provide a con-- 
siderable qnitrent, and materiaily enliance tlio value' 
of the surrounding Crown lauds.*’ Eisperience must 

teach what the products of the CGuntry will be. It is 
known that cattle and sheep do Very well, and tlife soil 
only wants the assistance of water to render it highly 
productive of every variety of agricultural 
Trade with the natives of the interior wdii be f^reatiy 
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^ md abundant scope opened for the speou* 

latioBS of enterprising indi viduak. 

The Great Orange Kivei*—the Gariep’* of the 
aborigines and the old coIoiiists*--iB the most wonderful 
geogxapliical feature of South Afiica* Traveraing 
the continent from east to west otct a distance of 
about 1:,000 mileSj it carries down the waters from the 
lofty raoge of the Drakensberg, the plateaux of 
Basutoland, Free State, and even a portion of the 
Transvaal, and receives the extensive drainage of 
Griquakntl ^V-est, Bnshmanland, and Great ISTamaqua- 
land* Its stream, which sometimea, as at die Narrows 
above Colesberg, is compressed between precipitous 
hills to a channel not more than 100 yards apart, 
widens in its course to one and a half to two miles, 
and in full flood to four or five miles—noif and then 
spreading out into translucent lakes, breaking oter 
foaming cataracts, or dividing into numerous cli ann els 
reticulating from coimtless gra^isy and wooded islets. 
To persons travelling through the bare dry and often 
desolate central plains, its cool, dear stream and shady 
hanks arc a welcome and grateful eight, and all who 
have visited it speak in enthusiastic terms of its beauty. 
The liver TUDB in a deep valley, and at many places in 
approaching it, from the rapid fall of the ground, the 
mountaitis alongside have the appearance of. being 
in a pit, the upper portions of them alone being seen. 
The banka are generally covered with trees, such 
as tlie willow, accapia, pendoorn, siwartboscJi, ebony, 
capparis, and wild jumper. These grow scattered 
over the flats or terraces, commonly forming a bdt of 
dense thicket a hundred yards in breadth. ‘Vy'cBtwiircV 
from near the junction of the Haaxtebeestc to De Ni3% 
above tW Great Waterfall, there is, a succession of 
some twenty or thirty islands (one of tliem ten miles 
long by one broad in the inidcllo), with veiy dense buBb 
on each side,—respecting which tlm late : Sir Walter 
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in rnporl'ing his operations wiUi the polTco 
against the Korannas thesaid that he used to think 
tiae Pish liiver hush of the Eastern Distticts a jungle, 
hut he found it iiothing as compared witli the water-* 
jungle of the Orange, 

: The Great Waterfall at this part of the Eiver, was 
first described by Mr, G, Thompjsonin his " Travels 
(1827) and more recently by the late Surveyor 
MolVat (son of the venerable missionary) who visited 
it in 1856 in the course of his expionitiou of the river 
under the auspices of Governor Sir George Grey, Mr. 
Moflkt says The Waterfall is a grand object, and 
must lie grander still with a full river. I did not 
kiiow whether to consider the fall itself with the 
heautifiil cascade on its left, and the grand boss on 
the rightj or the deep chasms below, with its parallel 
and precipitous walla and the apparently insignificant 
stream mean tiering there, the grander abject The 
sides of the chasm and the appearance of a group of 
black conical hills of greenstone about five miles below, 
on the left bank, testify thai: a fissure must have 
existed in which the broad waters of the river found a 
vent, and that that rock isras the subterrane disturbing 
agent which formed it. Compact gneiss is the rock 
which the river ghannel3 traverse immediatoly at the 
waterfall (strike true N,; dip, say 9(f E.) One side 
of the fissure still remains perfect, and presents, on 
the left bank of the fall, a gigantic boss of granite, 
with a perfectly vertical ^vall over the round top of 
which the exfoliating masses are giwdually becoming 
displaced. A cageado on the right bank of the fall, at 
right angles to it, is fonued by one of the lateral 
channels, before described aa passing the Mb I could 
see the polished lips of two others on the edge of the 
chuBms, on the left bank, some way below. With 
difficulty I crossed two of these streams and several 
diy cliatmels on the north side, to reach my stand- 
h2 
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so that there can be no donbt that, at the time 
of my Tisit, three cascades were in l\ill ojieration tm 
the left edge of the chasm, independently of the unain 
fall; and when tlie river is full, there must be at least 
ten l)eautiful cascades west of the fall in simultaneous 
operation, all. fo3ined by the lateral streams converging 
to the edge of the chasm, at various intervals, ami 
thus oircumventing the main fall; and the dimensions 
of the stream precipitated at this must be stilJ grander 
and terrific, B\ii to see tljem all at one view woiild 
be next to imposts! hi e, or even to reach the in am fiill 
ut such a juncture would be impossible without a pent, 
and, even with one, dangerous.’* 

The relative extent of the draining surfaces and 
distant sources of the main tributaries of the Orange 
was estimated by Surveyor Moffat ira follows;— 
Kegarding this river, extending from lilast long, 
24| degrees to tlie sea, m the main trunk, it may be 
said to have five tributaries, viz.:— 


The 'Oup or Thh Eivei\.. 

Aiitte; Eiver *.. 

Haaitebceste KWer „ 
Yaai (iwchuraig the Hart) 
Biack Biver (coinmonly 
called the Orange, 
iiic I adiiig t he Galedou ) 


nraialng Biafaco in 

gqimrG miietjj ttbOUt 

52,000 

l40,(Kj0 

50,000 

55,000 


28,000 


I? 


Distance c£ 

400 miles, 
400 
270 
400 


400 


giving a total of 325,000 square miles, as the extent 
of surface of the hydrographical basin of the Great 
Orange liiveiv Of these five, tlie three first-^aamed, 
though draining three fourths of the ba^siu, are merely 
occasional rivers, with dry channels, containing here 
and there standing pools, and the other two permanent 
streams containing sometimes. In very dry seasons, 
little more water than a sturdy rivulet The formeiv 
are filled by sudden thunderstoimis, and come down 
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ni immense flf^ocls swoemnit^ everything before them.^ 
Of the three, perhaps the Haartebeest Kivor, >vith its 
hrond level bottom which receives the drainage of the 
ISTieuv/veltl, carries down the greatest quantity of 
vvater; and the two last name^ (Black and Vaal) 
coming from the hisrh lands of the Drakensberg in the 
cast, with its fotmtains, frequent rains and snows, alone 
cause the chaniiehto reTnain foil for several months 
and often the whole year/" 

The river in its course through Namaqualand, from 
Pella down to some lew miles from its month, 
runs among'mountains of from 500 to 2^000 feet high. 
0,'he stream at its winter level occu])iee n breadth of 
from 100 to 300 yards, flowing at the rate of two and 
a half miles an hour ; during the summer months it 
rises to a great height quite covering the channel 
from bank to bank, imuidating the trees along its 
margin, and still laiore so t)\ose in the low islands and 
periodienily dry portions of the bed, for weeks 
togetlier. But occasionally the river rises much 
higher even than this, espeeially when the rainy season 
up country is excessive. The quantity of water it 
then brings down is enormous as the speed in the 
deeper channels is five or six miles an hour. In the 
flood of this year (1874) it rose thirty feet iti five 
days. Such floods carry off irntneneo quantities of 
trees which have been uprooted or fallen through 
natural decay; some of them are stranded on its 
bank.s or near its mouth, but the greater part goes out 
to sea and is carried by the current along the coast. 
The author of “ To the Cape for Diamonds 


* On one octission (Mr. Maffnt was informed) !a the Fish lUv^r 
Oveat Namaqaftland, so auddea was atm of these Hoods, that a Mger 
and (in antelope, which had cmne do^vn to different standlu^ pools of 
its chan net to <liiuk, were iu succession csuf^Iit np by it and carried 
away, until en tram me led iu a tree^ where both could bo ace a terror 
sUk'ken, gliding at one another t 


THE KIYEE. 

It migKt be Jjnade 
Hope Toavit^ blit in this 
liesliows ignorance of its charactorj perhaps excusable 
when lie supposes that no man has traced its coiii'se* 
J^otwithstanding the extent of its iimiii arterj, and the 
irnniense quantity ol' -^vater which flows along it; its 
outlet On the West coast is quite unuavigable except 
for boats; while the rapids^ falls, and islands, to be 
met with more inland are insuperable barriers to its 
ascent by any vessels, for purposes of transport,-beyond 
comparatively short distances* Near its mouth it 
spreads over a delta about three niilea wide, in flood 
forming an imposing sheet of water coveted with 
innumerable flocks of wild fowl, but in the dry sea^jon 
of the year easily fordable. Sir James Alexander 
who.was there in 1838, thiia describes the apeiture 
into the sea: At last we a line of breakers 

assailing the sandy beach with hollow roar, and 
stretching right across the mouth, which was merely 
an opening of about one hundred and seventy yards 
between two points of sands, on wliich sat a line of 
penguins and gulls ; outside lay the ocean 




THE MOUTH OF 

■ w'ntuig of this liver says tha 
as a navigable highway up te 


* Beautiful, Bubtime,and glorionR. 

Wild, majestic, foaming, free,’ * . 

Mr, P. Fletcher who surveyed it in 1854, says It ib 
interesting to compare the manner in wliich the three 
rivers on the west coast of the Colony empty themselves 
into the sea. For instance the Berg Elver has a small 
spit on tlie north side of its mouth, three quarters of 
a mile long, and about seventy yards broad, ^vhich is 
comparatively stationary, no doubt modified by St. 
Helena Bay, situated at its south, and Cape St* 
Martin due W'eat. The pnmge Klver has a corrres- 
ponding spit at the north side of its mouth; but in 
Slimmer another spit forms from the south side, and 
towards the end ot the dry seasoxq sometimes overtakes 
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'^^Kg^reatiug northern one, thus closing the mouth 
entirely up, and remains in this state until the first 
riyer*'ftood. The salt water seldom goes farther up 
the n^fcr than tour miles. Thi$ bar was reckoned (by 
parties resident on the spot for some years) to be 
passable about twelve flays in the year, or one a 
month at an average. The mouths of these rivers 
have slate formations,” A more recent survey, 
was made in 1872 by the Admiralty Surveyor, 
Lieut, Archdeacon, hut the result only confirmed 
previous conclitsions as to the spasmodic nature of the 
limited navigation this great river afforda. 


v; THE SOUTH-EAST COAST DISTRICTS, 

TutriJfig from tlio West Coast, lotus now look at that 
portion of the Colonjc lying on the south-east side of 
the range of Moiui taina which skirt the Kuroo plains, 
extending from the plateau of the Cold Bokkeveld 
in the Tiilbagli division along the Zwartberg IWoim- 
tains to the Zitzilcamma, and omhracing the whole of 
the ^ea-board from Cape Hanglip eastward to Cape 
St* 'Francis* It compnses eleven divisions, namely, 
Tiilbagh, Worcester, Robertson, (haleden, Erednsdorp, 
Swalknclamj Riversdalc, Mossel I3ay, Ueorge, Oodta- 
hoarii, and ICnysna* Its area is over 27,000 square 
miles and the aggregate population under 10p,0OD 
souls* 

The particular features of this belt of cormtry are 
a succession of hills and mountains rising from 2Q0 to 
3,000 or 4,000 feet, alternating with valleys and plains 
sloping off to the coast, and in so mo places thickly- 
covered with magnificent primeva] forests. Saudstone;^ 
quartzite, and limestone constitute the formation of 
the mountains, while clayslates generally undcrlio the 
valleys, which everywhere liavc a thick covering of 
soil and in favourable seasons are very fertile. Most 
of these districts have been occupied for a long time 
past, chiefly by the descendants of the old colonists. 
There are many towns and hamlets planted throughout 
them, as well as ejetensive ctum-fields, vhmyards, 
orchards, tobacco plantations, sheep and cattle pas¬ 
tures, and ostrich enclosures. Their annual yield of 
produce moderately estimated at £1,000,000, but it 
may easily be doubled as pDi:>itIatioii increases ^ and the 
waste lands are occupied and agricultural operations 
nmlriplied. 
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of Tnlbagli and Worceafcor are on the 
eieYated terrace bountlmg the ICaroo^ and ejctend for 
a considerab]e distance into tiie plains which bear that 
imme. The Cold Bokkevelct is the highest part, 
rmng from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea level; 
iiBcl foimiiug the waterslied of the country, the drainage 
on one side running to the Olipiiant’s River and on 
the other to the Breede River. It extends from the 
Geclar JVtoiintams to the Witsenberg on the west and 
to the Hex River Pass on the east. There are some 
first-olftss farms there, combining corn, wine, sheep, 
and cattle. The winter seasons, for two or three 
months, approach an Alpine character, snow covering 
the grmmd and ice the pools of water. Cherries, 
apple^^j and other European fruits, grow to great per¬ 
fection. Fiockinasters, ho waver, are careful to avoid 
this cold temperature especially about the lambing 
time, and migrate with their sheep to the milder 
Karoo plains. The pastures thus occupied by them 
have been known as " leg-piekkeu (lay-places) and 
until lately were all held under annual licences, but 
•portions of them have novr been surveyed and leased, 
and many of the lessees have made application to 
convert their leases into r^uitreut tenure, tindingthat 
by opening up springs, making dams, and planting 
trees they can change what ^vas considered a howling 
descii into valuable farms. 

Ceres is the district town of Tiilbagb. From the 
Worcester Valley railway it is approached by the 
inotmtain road of Mitchell’s Pass, a scene of great 
boldness anti picturesque beauty. At the eastern 
summit of the Pass, 1,700 feet above tlie sea, the 
little town,—a creation of the last fifteen years ,—-m 
seen stretched out on the circular undnlatiug plain of the 
Warm Bokkevehl, A great deal of the trade to the 
Interior passes through it and it receives all the 
traffic from Calvinia and the north-west districts, 
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[Hch h likely to be largely Snereaeed by the opening 
lip of' a new Xpad to Eraseiburg through the VerUteu 
Kloof- The moimtainB suiTbimdiiag it eapecialiy to 
the eastwa^rd have lately been prospected for golcb of 
which tracer have been fbund in several places, from 
near Verkeerdevlei—a sheet of water a mile and a half 
long and three-quarters of a mile in breadth, imd the 
source of a small stream known as the Touw Hi vor— 
on to the Draai, Constabelj and Kragga- A t the latter 
spot a nugget weighing about two ounces was picked 
up in lSo5* The geological fonnatioa is intoiestiTig 
also from the quantity of fossils (mollusea and 
Crustacea, identified cMeHy as Devonian) found in the 
shales and sandstones of the Gydowj KarooPoart, and 
Hex River, 

The finest part of these districts, however, is the 
beautiful and fertile bamn where the towns of Tulbagh 
and Worcester are situate. This is a valley some 
seven or eight Iiundred feet lower than tbc Warm 
Bohkeveld; it extends for about thirty miles in aline 
from west to east, and is well watered by the Breede 
River and other streams from the mountains enclosing 
it on either side. The direct route to it from Cape 
Town has hitherto been by Balifs Pass—a inag- 
nificent mountain road constructed through a kloof in 
the Hrakenstein range for eighteen miles, and for a 
good deal of the distance , scarped out of the face of 
nearly pex'pendiGiilai' cliffs, or cammed over abyss-like 
gaps and fissures which have been built up with 
xetaining and parapet walls from 100 to 300 feet high 
Immense hanging blocks of sandstone are perched 
upon tlie slopes in various fantastic shapes and forms. 
Here itnd there small trees, shrubs, heaths, wild 
Hcnvers, and feiDS shoot up among the rocks. And 
after heavy rains there, are numerous sprays, cascades, 
and wBterfaUs leaping from ledge and precipice down 
to the torrent at the bottom of the kloofi presenting 
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a scene of nuneiially grand characteiv 
Further on in the Bame raountaiii range' there is 
another and much easier Pass^ known as the New 
IDoof; thron^'h this^ the railway from Cape Town 
to Tulbagli and Worcester has now been carried^ ^liid 
will be completed and opened for traffic towards the 
close of the present year. Tulbagh is a small i^ilkge 
lying in a holiow of the Talley, a mile or two from the 
railway, and not likely to be largely increased by its 
proximity, although the rich agincnltnral farms around 
it will be materially benefited by the new facilities of 
transport, 

Worcester on tlie other Imnd is most advantageously 
sitnated for the purposes of trade and traffic, and pos¬ 
sesses all the elements of progress. The to^vm was 
laid out about 1820,--its admiVable site, in the middle 
of the broadest part of the valley watered by the 
BrCcide Biver, having been chosen by Lord Charles 
Somerset when he visited the district in 1817^ Its 
wide and regular streets lined with trees, hedges, and 
mniiiiig streams,~its palatial Drostdyand i>ublia 
offices with its adjoimiig gardens, the type of what 
cotin try magistrate's qiiaxters should be,—its town-hall 
and market-square, its handsome churches aad model 
schools,—its well-built, commodious houses, mostly of 
modern style interspersed with orchards and vine¬ 
yards, and its imrromidings on each side of picturesque 
mountains, in winter white with snow and in aummer 
flushed with mellow evening tints,—all contribute to 
form what is at present wiffiout exception the pi'Cttiest 
townsliip in South Africa. Connected with the 
Metropolis by railway, it will bo the principal inland 
terminus for the central and south-east districts for 
the next five or six years, and even after the Midland 
line is extended to Beaufort West, will continue as 
the entrepdt of a very productive portion of the Colony, 
The large and at preseot coinparativeiy-mioccupied 
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aroimd it is particularly fcrtikj and there is 
sumcient eommantl of water to bring every acre of it 
under* cultivation* Gapitaly enterprise, and industry 
are al! tlrat are wanting to develope its manifold 
resqurcea and tuiTi them to profitable account. 

The thermal spring of Brandvlei (Fire Lake) is 
about an hour’s drive from Worcester' and well worth 
a visit* This spring ig remarkable both for its tem* 
perature and the great volume of water it pours forth* 
It rises near the junction of the mountains and the 
fiat, in.a large poo! about tiiirty yards long by ten 
broad, over most of which space it ia constantly 
bublding up through a sandy bottom and throwing a 
cloud of vapour* The heat of the water ia from 150 to 
leodegrees; butitii^ entirely devoid of medicinal taste 
or smell and when cool is not distinguishable from the 
purest spring water, being quite sweet and forming 
no deposit. At one side of the pool an artificial 
embankment has been made for the division of' the 
water Dll the property, ^vhfii*e it is used for irrigatioa, 
and it nins off in a rapid stream of stiffioient volume 
to turn a mill. Vegetation is luxuriant on its border 
and along its course where it gradually cools, The 
w^ater is often used for culinary purposes, sucli as 
cleaniug fowls, scalding pigs, and cooking eggs ; and 
the spring is sometimes resorted to by persons who 
believe in its curative virtues, especially in cutaneoas 
affections. 

There is another spring of losvcr temperature 
more generally frequented by invalids, in the' field- 
coruetcy of Goudini, This is a valley on the west 
side of Worcester adjaceot to the mortutains of Du 
Toifs Kloof; it ia about twelve miles long and of the 
same breadth, and most of it very fertile, Kaisins and 
brandy arc largely manufactured here; of the fornier 
as many as 5,000 bags (each 2o0 lb.) are produced lii 
a eeason* On tlie eastern side of Worcester, again^ 
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the H{^x Elver Valley through which the 
railway fco Beaufort West will enter the Karoo, This 
locality impresaes every one who sees it with its beauty 
and capabilities, 1%^ soil is rich liaroo^ plentifully 
waterand very productive. The corn lands give a 
usual increase of fifty to sixty fold and in some cases 
it reaches 105 fold. Besides grain crops, peas, potatoes, 
&Q,, the vine grows well, 1,000 vine stocks which 
elsewhere only give an average of one legger of wine 
here produce as much as three and four Icggors, In 
lb]s as in other parts of the district flocks of merino 
-sheep riiuning up to about 5,000, as well as goats and 
ostriches, are p^istnred. Cattle aro bred and reared 
both for drangiifc aiid slaughter purposes, and there is 
a eoiisiderable amount of dairy stock, the irrigable 
meadows along tlie rivers maintaining them in good 
ccindition throughout the driest seaaons. Horse- 
breeding w^as once pretty general bat at present those 
engaged in it are few and l“ai' between, aithougli most 
of the farmers still delight in keeping spirited and 
%vell appointed teams ibr their own use, Farms are 
of various extent and value, according to position and 
extent of improvement, and ranging in worth from 
,£2,000 or £3,000 to £io,000. Amoxig the finest may 
be mentioned those of He Vos and Meiring in the 
Hex Eiver Valley, De Wefs at Brandvlei,"and the 
•Naude Brothers, Kioppor’s, and Du Toifson the Hex 
Eiver flats. The latter (Du Toit’s) was a few years ago 
occupied by only one family where now there are 
This division and sub-division of px'operties is yearly 
becoming more common, what w'aa formerly grazing 
ground being converted into eorn-fieids and vincyarcls 
or irrigated enclosures ibr cattle or ostriches ; but 
there is space enough for all and for numbers yet to 
come, as the productiveness .of the soil h such as wUl 
allmv of the realization of Qoldsmith^s prosperous 
State, 

“ Whore every rood of land mamtaiegt its man,? 
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tile limits of the "Worcester division, and^ 
■^rmiug part of it and Swelleiidara, is the district of 
Robertson, Its extent is roughly estimated at seventy- 
two miles from north to south and eighty-four miles 
from west to east. The chief vilbges are liobertsou 
alono' the course of the Breede River, Montagu 
lying behind the range of mountains of Cogmau’s 
Kloof, and Lady Grey in the Boschesveld. Robert¬ 
son was at one time celebrated for its po.tatoe 
crops; in 1865 the quantity grown was 15,000 bushels, 
but lately they have been abandoned for grain 
and wine. The yield of the vineyards is something 
wonderful; in Montagu three to five leggers (equal to 
from 878 to 630 imperial gaUona)from 1,000 vines is the 
oi'dinavy return, and there arc many instances of even 
six loggers. The grapes are very superior, and large 
quantities are made into raisins of excellent quality. 
Hitherto the impracticability of getting heavy bulky 
produce to a market has led to the maniif’aetijra 
of spirits and raisins generally, but now that the 
railway is brought close hy, superior wines nacy 
be made and exported. It i3_ considered that the 
wines of Worcester and tliis district are much stronger- 
bodied and preferable to tfiose from the Pearl and: 
Stelienboach valleySi. The produce of one small vine¬ 
yard (Mr, Hugo’s) on the slope of the Ilex River 
Mountains beyond Darling Bridge has_ been highly 
reputed for years as equal to Madeira, and has 
always commanded even in the lowest state of the 
market a uniformly high: price. :xbe quantity nmdo 
is only about twenty-five loggCTB, although any extent 
of equally good soil is lying idle around. The pu'eaent, 
yield of tiie vineyards of Tulbagb, Worcester, and 

Robertson, however, is greatly in excess of what it 
was at the last census. Then the unmber of vines 
Was 7 , 738 , 887 , yielding about 500,000 gallons of wine, 
and 75,<V00 gallons brandy, besides raisins. Jifov/, 
Worcester alone gives. 1,000 to 1,500 leggers of brandy 
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Tile drkcl fruits of the three districts then 
anioioited to early 1,200^000 lb. j the wheat 
over lOOjOOO bushels, and barley 58,000 bushels, 
besides rye, oats> maisie, tobacco, and other produce, 
and the returns now wiJl probably be as inuch again* 
From Robertson we p^iss by the Bosches veld and 
tiie little hjimlet of' ViHiersdorp, into the sheep walks 
of Caledon, Bredaadorp, Swelkudam, and Riversdale, 
formerly one division under the name of Swellondam, 
Init now divided into four districts. A great part of 
this forms the best grazing ground in the Colony, 
carrying large Hocks of sheep besides a good number 
of cattle and horses. There is also a considerable 
breadth of land under corn. The finest sheep farms 
are along the atrandveid near to Cape Lr^Agulhas, in 
Bredasdorp, where there is excellent pasturage on the 
hats and limestone liilis, the latter abounding in a 
variety of grasses, herbs, and heather, out of which the 
sheep can suit their particular tastes. It was here on 
the tine estate of ZoetendaFs Yaliey that the breeding 
of the Spanish Merino was commenced in 1SI3 by 
Mr. tT. F, lieitz, who was afterwards joined by Mr* 
Mi van Breda, and whose stock supplied a great part 
of the country with those aiiimah* Tear by year, 
since then, pastoral pursiiita have been engaged in by 
men of marked inteUigence, enterprise, and wealth, 
ivho by vain able importations have improved their 
flocks both In size and fineness of fleece; and the 
uniform care bestowed upon the preparation of the 
wool prodooed here has deservedly obtained for it a 
foreniost name in the home market. Many of the 
properties are of considerable extent, ranging from 
lOjOQO to 30,000 morgen. On some of them the plan 
of enclosing pastures has been adopted, and proved to 
he infinjitely preferable to the general kraaliug system. 
At JSoeteudal^s Valley and DniBefontein, there iivo 
parks of 7,000 morgen or 14,000 acres, and on Mr* A( 







fler ByFs estate. Kaehtwacht^ there is a strctolr 
of seyeu miles of camp 'where the stoclc-flock of sheep 
ami ti'oops of blood-mares, as well as domesticated' 
ostriches and herds of >vilcl antelopes (chiefly bon- 
tqhohs) are grazed. largest ffoeks of fine woolled 
sheep were possessed by Mr. d, A. Van der Byl of 
Fairfieldj ivlio had ae many as 20,000, the charge of 
which hiis mm devolved upon his sons. The total 
nnmber of' meriuo sheep in these four distriofs in 
1865 was 744^388 and the clip of wool was returned 
at nearly one million and a half pouuds- 

Horse-breeding was for years very spiritedly ■ and 
sticcessfully carried on here, and although it received 
a severe ciieck from the epiidemic wliieh swept ov^r 
the Colony in 1855, it is still pretty well nmmtaiiied. 
This branch of farming has been particaJarly indebted 
for progress and improvement to the late Mr, T. E. 
Bayley, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, who 
from 1844 to 1856 occupied the fine estate of The 
Oaks/’ Kiver Zonder End (no%v the property of - Mr. 
Chiappiiri) and spent a good deal of money on the 
introduction of thoroughijred horses from England. 
From his stud and that of Mi\ A. Van der EyI, young 
stock have been sent out which have defied all coin^ 
petition at the turfogathcrings throughout the whole 
Colon^^. But nitmoors of the ordinary, active, and 
hardy Cape horses are also still brecl io Caledon, 
Swellendam, and Eiverstlale, Eady Duff Gordon 
truly . describes them as valiant little beasts who, 
u iigro oined, half-fed, a el doiii stabled, and having nothing 
but a roll in the dust to refresh themselves withal^ 
will carry a six and a 1 mlf foot rider sixty miles a d»y, 
day after day, at a shuffling easy canter six miles an 
hour/’ 

The food supplies of those divisions are v^ery con¬ 
siderable, but might be much gi'-eater, as wide wastes 
are covered with the rhenoster bush, the index of a 
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" soil Veil a^liipt*3<I i*or cultivatiozj, CTrairi at all kiads^j 
is raised oa every ranii in excess of local consnuiptlon. 
In 1865, tke crop of wheat was 170^87^ busKols, 
barley, 66,000 bushelj?, aiid oats 74,353, besides other 
cereals. Wioe and fruits are alaogenemlly produced, 
and a large ^piantity of tobacco Is grown, especmliy 
about Heidelberg and Eiversdale. Aloes and 
buccliu, as \vell as many varieties of bush known 
as the Cape plant, and now in common 

me as such, grow wild on the flats and mountam 
giopes. and their collection and preparation give 
employnient to the llottentots and other natives* 
Several ]iiission-station3 have been established 
here and form valuable depots or centres around 
which the coloured class are gathered. At one of these, 
Genadendal, under the charge of the Moravian 
Brethren, there is a population ot' about 4,000, many 
imndreds of whom go out as labourers among the 
Virmers over the country, during the harvest ajid 
ivine-pressing seasons, the remainder of the year being 
parsed in comparative case and listlessness at their 
homes* The expediency of continuing the natives 
under this state of mission piipiiage has long been a 
vexed question amongst colonists ; but the solution 
of it suggested by the late Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
Moiitiigii, seems the best way in ivhich any cliange 
cull be made^ ‘"Instead of treating the natives 
as mere machines, obtaining from them the greatest 
mnount cd' 3 vork nt the smallest passible cost, withorit 
caring aught for their temporal or spiritual weifavg or 
thq comfort of their families, and thus driving them to 
the mission institutions, where these ai-e provided, let 
the farmers hold out iuducements to them to establish 
themselves as peimaneiit instead of ciisual labourers of 
the land, and a new and improved condition of their 
social relatiouship will soon follow,’^ 

There are a number , of towns and villages through- 
I 
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clistx'icts* The firsft ia Cakclon (severity 
miles distant from Cape To>va) noted for its hot baths., 
which are considered efficacious in cutaneous and 
rheumatic disorders. Near the sea irre Bx^edas-^ 
dorp and Napier. Ixiiand along the Langebergeu is 
the pretty hustling town of Swellendamj a lyelcome 
Bight to all who travel over the undulating riiggens 
and Bcrobby rlieuoster-bush valleys approaching it* It 
has a thoroughly prosperous^ business appearance, 
and is the centre of a considerabie amount of tra^de, 
Forruerly there was a great deal of export from here 
by the Breede Biver, which is navigable for vessels of 
twelve feet draught of water for ibrty miles from its 
mouth ; and now the recent opening of the nexv road 
over Southey’s Pass has made a very fertile tract of 
country accessible and within reach of the coast. 
This is known as the Tratbuw, an exteuKive Karoo 
valley behind the Langebergen,. where the villages of 
Zoarj 'AmalienBteiuj and Ladismith are situate^ and 
reaching as far as the Zwarteberg range^ through 
which there is an outlet to the Great Karoo by the 
Seven Week’s Poort. The Crown lands here wore 
formerly leased aimually for a trifling soin, but smeo 
the Pass has been opened they have rcalked high 
prices, and last year about 72,000 morgen were con¬ 
verted into purchased property for a cash payment of 
£9,000 and an annual qiiitrent of :£90 per annimi* 
The other towns further on are Heidelberg on'the 
I)u1venhoek*s Kiver, and Hiveraclale, on the Kafti:- 
kuifB Elver, both progressive centres of the agricrtl- 
tiiral and pastoral country around them. Beyond 
Iliversdale the GouritiC Kiver passes on to the sea. Its 
source is in the Nxexiwveld hills, above Beaufort West, 
where it is known as the Gamka; as such it receives 
the thunder showers of the Karoo and after coining 
through the Zwarteberg i*ange is again fed by the 
Oliphanfs Kiver, so that it becomes at times a most 
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and dangerous stream; as yet unbridged. 
This part of the country is beyond the cliinatic region 
visited by the wintry north-west winds, and is depen¬ 
dent for rains upon the showers bronglit by the 
“ soii^-caaters,” genernJly as early as “September, 
but In seasons of drought not until much later in 
the year, when the pastures become miserably dry. 

Crossing the Crouritz, we enter the oJd division of 
George, now forming four sub-divisions, Geoige, 
Oudlshoorn, Mossel Bay, and Knysna, with an area 
of 6,01)0 square miles, and a population of fully 30,000. 
It is pastoral as well as agricultural, and the clip of 
wool m 1S65 was returned as 413,490 lb. The district 
of Oudtshoorn is the most inland, reaching to the 
JJwartebergen. It consists oi several valleys, all 
well watered or capable of being irrigated from per¬ 
manent streams. The Oliphant’s lllver, Wynand's 
Raver, Grobbelaar’s River, ami the Cango are cele¬ 
brated for their productiveness, yielding two crops, 
first of wheat or oats, and then of beans, mealies, or 
tobacco, in ordinary seasons. In 1865 this district 
alone gave 172,000 bushels of wheat, 50,000 bushels 
of barley and cats, 17,000 hundred pounds of oathay, 
7,000 bushels of maize, 966,641 lb. of tobacco!. 
300,000 lb. dried fimits, 22,000 gallons of wine and 
55,000 gallons of brandy. Most of the produce is 
raised by irrigation, in’ fact without it scarcely a 
cabbage or a potato could be 'brougiit to perlection. 
The abundance of water, hou'ever, is inaiidy owin*'- 
to tho darning up of the rivers, which is done to a 
considerable extent between Oudtshoorn and Canwo. 
Tliis prevents the rush of water to the sea, and allo'^vs 
of the ground for a considerable distance beino- 
fertilised by it. Land so irrigated sells for extraor¬ 
dinary high prices, vt'hile otherwise, as dry Karoo, it 
is worth .very little. ^ The farms generally are divided 
and Sub-divided in fractional parts according to their 
I 2 
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Lfi anti irrigable caviabilities. Their average 
valHC now may‘‘be stated iit £aO per morgen for, 
arable, and £r for pastures- The tme-thirty-skth 
part oi’ one larm of 3,000 morgen has been soM for aa 
inucK hs £2,250. The oiie-eighth part of -' another 
(also of 3,000 morgen, 200 morgen being amble ami 
the remuincler pasture), receiitly'soid for £5,o(t0 ; one- 
thirty-second of a property of like extent lately changed 
hands for £500; and for oae-twenty-eighth of aiiotlier 
£600 was oftered and declined. The vineyards here 
are very rich,—yielding one legger of brandy of 
superior quality from each 1,000 vines. There are 
also extensive tobacco plantations, ordinarily bearing 
15,000 plants, others having 50,000,_ anti some even 
100,000; but the manner of prenaratiou of the leaf 
is still very prunitive and might be greatly iirtproved, 
as well as new qualities introdnoed. The annual crop 
now is estimated about 2,000,000 lb. These and various 
other articles, the produce of the district, are^ often 
taken by the growers themselves to a market' in the 
inland or eastern towns, ficimetirae.s even as far 
as the city of. Graham’s Town. Prior to 1858 
there was little interchange between them anti 
the interior towns, as the only means of commum- 
cation was by tedious roundabout routes, whioh. 
it took months to travel. Since then a road 
has been ciu-ried through a rift or chasm in tlic 
Zwartberg range, known as Meiring’s .Poorfc, which 
opens into Beaufort West and the Midlands. The 
Poort is nearly sixteen miles in length and the road 
is constructed' along the bed of a stream winding 
through the magniliceut gorge amid massive walls of 
rocky elide whose peaks appear to pierce the sky. 

Near Oudtshooni there have been found some beds 
of lignite, a few inches in thickness, similar to what 
occurs in the “ Enon conglornerate’’ at tha Sunday's 
and Bushman’s llivers in Albany, Beneath the con- 
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glonierate* there Is m exteimyo srmdstone formation 
giviug a superior freestone^ of whJoh the diiirchea in 
Ouiitshoorn have been eonstructocl,—ona of them, the 
Dutch Reformed Ghiu'cb, although not 3^Qt completed^ 
presenting a very Kandsoma appeamneo Here, too, 
along the base of the Zu^arteberg^in the Congo Valley, 
are the celebrated caverns or stalactite grottoes of that 
uamej describeil and illustrated in Mn Gr. Tj'hompaon’s 
“Travels,’^ They xvere visited last year by Sir 
Henry Barhly, who was accompanied by nearly 800 
of the neighbouring residents. The large cave, which 
is the prmcif>al object of interest, is many lumdrcci feet 
square and fifty or sixty feet high, and decorated with 
groat coIiiTiiins of atrangeiy-moulded stalactite. Three 
hundred caodles scarcely afforded sufficient light 
throaghout it, serving more to make the darkness 
visible, while the crowd moving about In the dim 
glare looked very strange and weird. These caves 
have never been explored to th^ end although persons 
have penetrated for more than a mile, and at that 
distance a subterriinoous river is heard rushing under 
foot. It is said to be very easy to lose oneself in the 
attempt Id penetrate far, but it does not appear that 
lit the farthest point yot reached the air has become 
pestiieritial. The inner recesses still remain as a field 
of adventure for anyone ambitious of going where 
mm hm never gone before. 

Adjoining Oudfshoorn, but separated from it by the 
Ivamuasie jloiintains, ia the fine valley of Langekloof^ 
nearly 120 miles in length, and enclosed on the coast 
side by the range of Outeiuqua or the Langebergen, 
It is studded with valuable farms, which are generally 
wdbsolted for cattle and sheep-breeding and a 
good deal of produce is raised there when the seasons 
are favourable. No vineyards arc cultivate^ owing 
to the frosts, the winter being very cold, particuiaiiy 
in the more distant and elevated parts. The Crown 
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US in thh direction ere not numerona l^eiog mos>tIy 
BToell jneces on tlie sJapes of the momitains between 
tlie several farms* 

George Town itself is pleasantly situated on the 
south- east si cl e of the m o u ntaixi s an t i a bou t' se von mi 1 es 
from the sea* It has a population of 2^000* Its 
spacious streets arranged rectangularly, well wateied 
aud shaded with trees, com* an area of at least a 
sqitare mile* There is a Dutch Reformed Church 
and Eomaii Catholic Church with misjiiorr ohurcLes 
attachedj and an English Church in charge of the 
Archdeacon of the Province* There is also a 
Graniinar school^ whose headmaster is the first 
colonial M* A*; besides several mission sciiooly, and 
about three miles' from the town an old established 
missionary institution^ Facaltsdorp* Although natur¬ 
ally one of the most favourably situated spots in the 
Colony, George has not progressed equally with other 
places, A recent visitor to it after soirie years’ 
absence could not help being struck with its com¬ 
paratively stationary appearance and asked, ’^vaa it 
the shadow of the raonntniu, or the rank luxuriance of 
the berbagG, or the granite subsoil, or the proximity 
of the forests and their temptation to see-saw idleness, 
that offered an explanation of it?"" AVagon-niEiking 
was at one time extenaively carried on, but there are 
few workm en e m jj loyed in i t n ow, A to b aoco man ufac- 
tory fioiirislied formerly, but was given up owing-to 
the method of making good “oavendiahnot being 
jH'Ojierly understooch Butter and gar den produce 
used to be sent in quaiitities 3i)0 miles to a Cape 
Town market, now they are oftentimes scarcely 
to be had for local consumption* Leather manufacture 
to a limited extent is still engaged iu, vabable tanning 
barks l^pixig easily obtainable from the forests, and a' 
large establishment for the extension of this iiiduatry, 
combined xvith that of inachme boot and shoemaldng. 
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|]a'(b.Qm||irxplatecJ at Bianco^ two Jiiiles fj:om the town. 
i’Ke^Jotnestication and breeding of the ostrich^ it 
Jitas lately been the most successful occupation^ 
there boin^’ from 600 to 1^000 birds kept in enclosures 
or iierded in the open pastures like sheep. In the 
other neigbboiiring districts there are also large 
numbers^ and the “ ostrich feather market is quite a 
feature at the produce sales at the adjoining port of 
Mossel Bay. 

For small farmers with limited capital^ the George 
coast lands offer a very good prospect. The average 
price may be considered about £l per inorgeup The 
land is well suited for oafcSj barley, rye, Indian coi'o, 
tobacco, and garden produce of every kind. Occasion- 
ally good crops of wheat have been raised,^ but on 
account of the superior quality of that wliich is groi^rn 
in the adjoinmg district of Oudtslioorn few farmers at 
present like to sow any. There is athlagood quantity 
of Crown lands under the mountains,, chiefly forest 
ground that has been partly cleared of timber, either 
by the woodman’s axe or, worse, owing to the fires 
which occasionally do eo much damage* The soil iu 
these places is excellent, but people, for some cause or 
other do not occupy it, consequently it is overrun 
with thorns and briars of luxuriant growth* The 
CommiBsiouers of the George Munioipalitj have 
offered to let out for a term of years a large piece on 
condition of its being cleared and cultivated, but no 
one takes kindly to the tempting bait* Whether this 
is to be attributed to the more profitable employment 
of the labouring population, or want of faith iu the 
productivenesB of the soil we know not* At all events 
it proves there jb abimdauce of room for more handB* 
About twenty "five years ago, sheep-breeding was at- 
tempted but with li ttl§ success, for although the flocks 
increased one year the following reduced mem. Per- 
^everwoe and attention on the part of a few enter- 
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i^nsitig men mid tKe introdut^tioii ol stock to 

tli6 coimtry liavo since oTercome these eai'Jy difficulties. 
The veldt is bOiv ^^reafcly improved^ and southdolm, 
cheviot, and even merino sheep thrive hei*6 and at the 
Knysna, and other localities along the coast, to an 
extent that old residents co»kl hardly have expeeted. 
During the siunmer months and in times of drought 
ivhen the upper Karoo aftbrdB little or no herbage,, 
large numbers of cattle are sent to these grass lands 
and the mountain slopes, where even in the driest 
seasons good pasture is fonneb 

All atound (Teorge the connti'y pTesents a pleasing 
contrast to the brown heath and bai'e parched lands 
of the Droogeveld or Karoo, The first ICoglish settlom 
who made it their home were wont to say that it 
was very much like England—only more so/’ The 
climate is clelightfiih Frost is unknown on the coast, 
nnd during' the hot summer months there are gdiitle 
south-east ’^vinds and genial showers. The pastures 
are refreshingly green, and fine streams run from the 
mountains to the'sea. Both here and in the neigh*^ 
boiiring district of Knysna there ib that comhituit.ion 
of mountain, forest, and lake scenery so seldotn met 
in South Africa, Such is the view at the Lakes, a 
short distance from George; and again from the lulls 


overiookifig the basin in which the village ot Knysna 


lies, where'^the placid waters, the verdant meadows of 


tbe^islands, the vnriegated hues of the itod< 19, aiid the 


hlidf "heads ” all cembine to form a most chanoiitg- 
picture, Aud besides these, there are the tlarlc: 
glossy evergreen forests, with tiieir giant yellowwoixl 
and other trees festooned %vit,h rope-like creepers 
and hoary lichens, and siirrmmded by tangled brakes 
or open flowery glades, rising range above range to 
the distant highlands in the background. 

These forests extend along the whole const line from 
Geoj‘oe to the Zitzikamma, near HiimansdoTp, for a 
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of 170 milesj with a varying depth of from 
ten to twenty miles. Witbin the limits of the settled 
portions of George and Knysna they run about sixty 
mileSj reaching tC) Plettenberg’s Bay. Some portions 
of this tract are private property, having been sold by 
^ Government in at an upset price of 5s. to 153, 
an acre, but the greater extent belong to the Crown 
and contain an inexhaustible supply of timber. They 
aSbrd constant employment to a hardy race of wood¬ 
cutters, whose labours are by no means light, owing 
to the dijfficnltles of bad roads, and getting the trees 
out of the hill slopes and hcIlo>rs. A load of timber 
has often in consequence of this to be conveyed ovei* 
a part of the country in two portions, the lirsfc half 
being left on the road till the remamder is brought 
out, when the full load is taken to the Ivuysna village 
oi to the suiTOxmding district for sale. Some of the 
smalter fanners are in the habit of taking out a licence 
to cut down wood during the time their seed is in the 
ground^ and in this manner make up for limited crops ; 
but all kinds of produce having risen so much in price 
during the last year or two, and the demand for trans¬ 
port into the Interior being on the increase and highly 
rerannerative, there has been less resource to the 
forests than formerly. For some years to come, 
liowever, they will be capable of employing in n 
variety of ways a considerable population, Ferscras 
desirous of embarking in the wood trade will find no 
difficulty in obtaining forest lands at about 15s, or 
‘20s. per moi'gen, according to situation and other 
drciimstances. 

The system hitherto adopted of working the Grown 
forests has in the opinion of many been very uupSatis- 
factory, entailing w'aste and loss, and yielding less 
advantage fo tiia country than if they were in private 
bands* A ParJiamentai-y committee inquired into 
and reported upon the subject last year. They recooi- 
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^m§|Kfed that tlie portions of the forest lands now# 
bemg surveyed for sale (cliiefly hctweeu the iicorga 
and the Touw Hiver and gome pieces adjacent to 
private property) should he put up at au upset price 
ot 10s, per morgen. That the ivoodcutting licences 
should be reduced from £l 10s, to £l, and that a 
period of Jiot less than six weeks be allowed for 
working out a licence, That the forests he Open the 
whole year; that the several forest x^angers he 
directed to make themselves acquainted with the 
proper seasons for felling the se veral kinds of treeSj 
and that no tree be felled uutil it has been previously 
marked by a ranger. J hey also proposed that villages 
be laid out for wood-^c utters at suitable pi aces, such as 
The Poort/’ midway between Plettenberg's i^ay aud 
the Knysna. at Yisernekj on the new line of road from 
the Knysna to the Interior at Hoogekraal/’ nod on 

the western bank of that river between George and the 
Knysna. The village lots are to be let at a small 
atiriiiid quitrent for a term of twenty-one years^ and 
to consist of about three morgen, with the right to 
graze twenty head ol‘ cattle on the adjoining knd. 

The ICnyana forest was the scene of the Duke of 
Edbhurgh’s memorable eiepbaut Imnt in 1867, and 
the published volume of the Cruise of the GalateaP 
ooBtains a graphic account from tbe Duke’s own pen 
of his encounter with Ehpham Afrwanmy which, 
he says, looked a huge monster towering above us, 
coming on at a tremendous pace, his ears (three times 
as large as those of the Ceylon elephant) spread out 
sqimre, like a ship with studding sails on both 
My. Brierly, the artist, who accooipanied His lioyal 
Highness, took a great fancy to the beautiful country 
lying waste here/and considemlit a most suitable 
place for the operations of a land and colonization 
company with eapitah On the return of the GalaUa 
from her ^^ruise, Mr* Brierly opened a con*cspoadcnce 
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ThoB. liain, tlm Goyernm^nt inspector of 
roafls on the subject, obtaining full tletails m to the 
qualities of the native woods and the capabilities of 
the district, and shortly afterwards instructed that 
gentleman to piirohase provisionally as much land as 
lie could secure at a refusal of sbc or nine mouths, the 
- time required to establish a company. Mr. Bain 
succeeded in securing about 80^000 acres of private 
property which embraced some, of tlio tinest farms in 
the district, at an average price of 7s, per acre and 
was in treaty with the Governmeut for about 100,000 
acres more of forest and giming lamb A company^ 
was proTiBionally formed among Mr, lirierly’s friends, 
—Mi\ Webb of Newstead Abbey, and other wealthy 
and inflfientiai gentlemen being associated with and 
taking a^reat interest iu it. Before proceeding further, 
they waited to receive specimens of the different 
,^voc>ds which they had ordered, and w'hich were 
promptly forwarded by Mr. Bain from the Knysoa to 
Cape Town with inetrnctiona to be sent on at once by 
first maiJ-steamer. Alonth after month passed and 
letters came from Englaud to say that tbe woods had 
not arrived, and it was not until the following February 
that after inquiry the box containing the epecimens 
was diacavered stowed away in a warehouse at the 
Table'Bay Docks, When at length the sficcimeos 
rea,ehed England they were, after a thorough test, 
highly approved of^ and instructions came out ftom the, 
Company to get an extension of time from the different 
owners of land, Unfortunately in the meanwhile land 
in the Colony advanced and some evil-dhposed people 
advised the parties with whom Mr, Bain had to deal 
not to extend the time at any price, and this they 
focJisbly adhered to. Mr. Brierly’s Company was 
consequently deprived of the opportunity of carrying 
out a scheme, whic)i not only might have been pro¬ 
fitable to the shareholders, but of incaleulabic benefit 
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Colony. The inteTition <rf' the Company, we 
believe, was to have the land subdivided into a series 
of hauilcts or Email ten and five acre farina giving 
each proprietor a Oertain portion of l^reEt besides. 
These lands 'were to have been sold in England^ to 
small ca})italist 3 and artisans. Machines for working 
the timber were to have been found by the Company 
who arranged to send mit portable saw-niiilsj planing 
niarchioesj and all sorts of appliances to work the wood 
in ft proper and eystemntic manner. There are few 
paits of tbh Colony where aiich an enterprise could 
be carried out witlj so great a prospect of perfect 
success U3 at the Knysna. Land is pretty well at its 
old value again, so that if these pages chance meet 
the eye of any of tlie gentlemen who took s\ioh an 
interest in the matter a few years ago, the scheme 
may posHibly be revived. 

Between Plettenberg’s Bay and Zitxikamrna there 
is a tract of magnificent virgin forest exlending for 
fifty-six miles where not an axe hats been laid upon a 
tree. This was explored for the first time in 1868, 
by Mi. T. Bain and Mr. HarrTSon,tbo Crown 
vator. They started from Forest Hnll, the property 
of Mr. Newdegate, at Plettcn berg's Bay, accom¬ 
panied by native servants and wood-cutters to enable 
them to clear their way thmngh the bush. They met 
with numbers of large game, elei>haiitB, btifthloes, 
boar, panthers, bush and other bucks; and the wild 
character of the jungle and its denizens at sofue parts 
BO alarmed the native retainers that it was only by 
threats they could he induced to go on. They found 
the countiy beautifully diversified with forests and 
glades, 4 abundantly supplied with good grass, and 
Watered by no fewer than twelve rivers. The first of 
these, the Salt River, is navigable for soirie distance 
up for small craft of thirty tons, ant! might be turned 
to good account aa a place for shipping timber* Many 



others could be led out over the adjacent Umla* 
They a!.)omid in fish of various kiud«^ and at theu- 
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mouths and on the coast there are quantities of 
oysters, ■ The ^iiuuber of elephants among tlio forests 
x4nnot be less than 200, and thure are large herds of 
buffaloes^ especially in the “ fynbosch’Mietweeii the 
Oi-oot and Piatbosch Rivers, 

Messrs, Bain and Harriaon made their wny through 
to the ZitKikaminaj and reported that it wars impossible 
to BpQixk too liighly of the climate, condition, and 
resources of the coiintry they had seen, and wiiich^ by 
tbe path they had cub nnd the numerous elephants' 
tracks, is no%v tolerably accessible. They strongly 
urged the construction of road from Plettenbcrg's 
Bay towards Hutnansdorp, v^hich they estimated could 
be easily made in three years, with a working party 
of S50 men, and an average of £800 per aiuuini for 
plant, gunpowder, and working expenses for tlie gang. 
This road, they say, “would open up about three 
liundred anti fifty square miles of fine Crown land, 
upon which there are extensive forests of raagnificent 
tini(>or, mid largo open flaU of excellent soil, capable 
of being cnili vated and irrigated to a great extent 
from the Coldstreaui, Harisorfs, Duthie’s, Jerliiig's, 
Witklip, and Sanddrift Rivers, which are fine perma¬ 
nent streams, rumnng at high levels, with low banks, 
and emptying themselves into the sea by a sejriea of 
cascades,—a feature very difierentfrom the character¬ 
istic of the^ Ki\ 3 ^sna rivers, which invariably have 
high, precipitous approaches, and very little fall 
between the sources and their mouths, thus rendering 
them almost useless for irrigation purposes. By the 
aid of these streams, most of the timber in the forests 
could be w^orked by means of saw-mUls and other 
machinery, wliich ought to add to the value ^ ol' those 
particular lacalitics, Mr, Bain remarks i In a 


commercial point of view, if the Government wonkl 
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ipeud £20,000 in havm^ the propoaerl roa3 nut. 
through, the groiind retirleved accessihie by the road 
is of such a very rich niitnro, and partly covered with, 
such valuable timber, that I have no hesitation iu 
saying that it wonlcl realize at least £100„000 it' laid 
out in fmus and small villages” 

The coast along the whole of these south-east dis¬ 
tricts has several available harbours and roadsteads. 
The Caledon sea-hoard has such indeuts as Struy’s 
Bay, Standford’s Coa'c, and Bot Kiver IMoiith. 
Sweilendam has Port Beaufort, and the Breedc Eiver 
navisable for upwards of forty miles j Gei-rge has 
the iTafe anchorage of Mossel Bay, besides one or two 
coves for am all craft; and the Knysna (where several 
vessels have been built) has its own “ Feather-bed ” 
harbour, sheltered by its heads, in addition to the 
roadstead of PIettenberg’s Bay. T’he principal 
shipping port, however, is that of Mossel Bay, where 
there is a good iighthousci an excellent harbour,, 
jetties, warehouses, and other facilities for landing 
itnd loading cargoes. It is a regular place of call for 
the coastiug steamers, and lurs also a conHidcrable 
direct shipping trade. The statistics of the port 
show remarkable progress, especially since the tnonn- 
tain-road through Meiriug’s Poort was ^opened. In 
1858, the total exports were valued at £55,000. In 
1873, they amounted to £136,940; while the imports 
were £129,761, and the custorns duties received, 
£10,227. In 1858, the (juantlty of wool shipped was 
601,981 lb., and in 1873, it reached 2,004,528 lb. 


VI. THE MIDLAND KAROO DISTRICTS. 


; TJjc long radge of the Zwarteberget, as alread/ 
nientlcmefl, forms part of the elerated terrace which 
encloses the central Karoo districts. This terrace runs 
nice a well-defined boundary line trending in a horse¬ 
shoe shape from tlie Eokkeveld Alouhtains in fha 
west on to the Zimrbergen and almost up to the iri-eat 
Wintcrbergen, in the east, Extensive plains stretch 
inland from it towards the higher plateau of the 
Nieuwveld and Sneeuwberg range, the main water¬ 
shed of the Colony, and beyond there again they 
.slope away to the basin of the Orange River. This 
portion of the country may he tei-med the Midland 
territory._ Its total area is estimated at about 80,000 
square miles, and it is divided into twelve districts, 
namely, Beimibrt, the settled jiarts of Fraserbtirg and 
Victoria, Rrince .Albert, 'Wiliownioore, Janaenville, 
Graaff-Reinet, Murraysbnrg, Richmond, Hope Towu’ 
Colesberg, ^ Middelbnvg, and Cradock. The tot^ 
population is returned at 80,000 or little more than 
one individual to the square mile. Some of the 
largest and finest flocks in the Colony are pastured 
here: in 1865 there were as many as 3,617,082 
woollecl sheep, 940,000 African sheep, 60,000 Angora 
goats, and 743,000 common goats, besides Jiorses and 
cattle. The clip of wool at that time %Vas 10,000,000 
lb. and has since nearly' doubled. 

The southern part ot this tract has still the same 
characteristics of soil and vegetation and rarity of 
permanent waters which made "the “ Karooseem to 
the early colonists and travellers a sterile wilderness. 
From its appearance one readily adopts the conclu¬ 
sion that its original condition ivas an inland sea or 
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tvhicli hy the uplieaval of tlie eountiy me after 
a^^e 5 became cJi-fiined off throuf^li the cvaclcjs ami 
IiBPurti.'? in its south-eastern rim, where how the Gou- 
ritz, Gamtoos, and Sunday Rivers flow. The, sub¬ 
stratum consists of ckyB, marls, shales, aud sandstone, 
full of fossil reptilia, and denominated by geologists 
the DicynodoB rocks of tbe Mesozoic period. It 
has a surface of dry aud often baked red soil o.o 
’wbicli grow small shrubs or plants of salsolaceous, 
aikidiue and aromatic character, chiefly belonging to 
the orders Ticoideic and Coniposit^c. Thkhorbage 
constitutes what is considered tiie prime sliee]^n^alk5, 
aaid the soil when fertilised by water k oflheniost 
prodvictive quality. Herein lies the future riches of 
the Colony. 

The first view of the plains to be Lad on emerging 
from the Karoo Poort, beyond Ceres or Hex River, k 
BOt very attractive. It k a dreary flat shut iu on 
two sides by mountains, ami peppevetl over with aut 
bills and s!naU roumi bushes^—*aecordiug 'to Wyley, 
bearing a ridiculouB resemblance to the scattered 
tults of wool upon the bead of a ITotteutot, ’which iu> 
eftbrt of jtnaginatloii can convert into ti sublime or 
beautiful object^' Further on the plaiu haa more of 
an undulating biUouy character; ibe surface being 
diversifi ed by slaty hills and eminences, sorno of whleli 
would appear considerable but for the lofty mountains 
suri'oundirjg them. Throughout this tract, for near 
t>00 miles, there are only a few solitary farms situate 
at long distances apart. The ground k very stony 
and there is no great depth of soil. Water, ivhether 
from rain or springs is scarce, and the rivers for the 
greater part of the year, except after thunderstorms, 
are or furukh only a few brackish pools. 

These river-beck, how^ever, are fringed with mimosas 
and other trees, many of them bearing a jiamsiiicui 
leafless shrub allied to the European mistletoe. 
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early spring, or after a rainfall, trav“el- 
lin<j ovG]: the Karoo and sleeplug^ beneath its starry 
and dewless skies, is delightful enough, but in 
the warm mcmtbs of January or February, when the 
temperature is ordinarily over lOQ'^, the heat and 
aridity in the day-time are very trying. Then 

barvou and brown stretch the atony plains; no 
sounds (if life disturb their sullen solitude; no patoh 
of verdure yields a joy to wearied eyes i uq leafy tree 
its refreshing shade, only the stunted bush or prickly 
cacti rear their ashy colour ad forms as if in mockery 
of animal wants/* This dreary monotonous character 
of these wastes made a joomoy over them a few years 
ago appear a formidable affair* But the estaWish- 
ment of regular and rapid conveyances, by tlie Inlaml 
Transport Company, hm lately removed those un¬ 
fa voui-able impressionsj and now a trip across them is 
quite an ordinary occummee. A few years hence 
there will he a much greater change. The Beaufort 
Hail way will bo driven through them,—clearing away 
fclie impediments of distance, risk, and expense which 
now limit traffic with the interior divisions,-H3upplyiTig 
arlaciea and wants tlieir inhabitants have iiitherto been 
debarred from,—tapping the rich pastoral wealth in 
which they abound, and introducing population and 
stimulating industry to develope resources which are 
m yet Ecarecly touchedi 

Beaufort West, Hear where the Gamka Biver 
comes down from the Nieuivveld hills, is at present 
the first town of any importance in the Karoo, It 
])resenta a. pleasant appearance on the plain, with its 
broad main street lined with shady, fruit-laden trees. 
It has a handsome toWB-hall orBamented by a clock 
md belfry, winch chiraes the passing hours. There are 
English, Dutch, and Mission Churches, a banking 
estabiishment, a pubUo library, and excellent schools, 
ITie mercantile stores are not very numerous, but they 
ic 
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a very profitable business. Four of the lead* 
iiig firms during 1873, received S^7j000 lb, weight of 
merchandise from the seaports and sent away 5)42,879lb. 
of ^vool and other produce, entailin|c a transpoi't 
charge amoimting to over £7^912, The division of 
Beaufort SVeat wasfonnerTy im extensive one; it included 
Fraserburg and Victoria West, Prince JilboTt, and 
part of Winowmoore, of which it has been disTnem* 
beredby the formation of tbese places into separate 
magiaterial districts. It has stiil an area of about 
10,000 square miles, and contains some 219 quitrcnt 
and appm tioned quitrent farms, and a large extent of 
Crown lands, of which thirty-two lots arc held under 
annualleases and thirty-three under Act No, 10 of 
1864. When it first attracted notice as a pastoral 
region some thirty yeai^s ago, the scarcity of water 
was found to be the great drawback and in many 
localities it still continues so, tlie farms being supplied 
only by small springs and periodical pools* Several 
enterprising proprietors, bo%vevcr, set to work to 
remedy this, and constructed large reservoirs capable 
of retaining the rainfall, which has no stated season 
liere mil is dependant chiefly on the tliunderstomis 
in sumnier. By such nieans, places which were formerly 
useless, or at best only available for a mouth or six 
weeks, are now become valuable farms, with permanent 
stations and comfortable homesteads Bun-ouaded by 
trees and gardens. A great deal of ioiproveraent in 
the same direction may still be effected. There 
many so-called ^^dry rivers which could be partially 
dammed up, either at their heads or at their feeders, 
so as to prevent the water which fills them in r<aiiiy 
seasons from escaping to the sea ; and not only rivers 
but ^^ieegtesj^' or hollows, which are full of water 
after rains, and where by danmiiii^ up a snull poort 
or kloof in a suitable situation, Targe tracts of land 
could be brought niuler caltivation. All tbeimgation 



%7brks hatliei'to undertaken hiive been promoted hy 
individimls or municipalities and many of them nvithont 
any qualified professional assistance. The boldest local 
eiFort of any kind was the large dam above the town 
of Bcaiiforti wliiehj owing to defeetive constnictton 
and want of proper provision for the escape of Hood 
waterj burst its embankment and caused considerable 
damage to property. It is now in course of re-con 
stuuction on plans fiirniahed to the Beaufort Munici- 
pality by a scientific engineer, Mr, Shaw, who had 
experience of such works in India. Its superficial area 
when full will be 137 acres; the gathering ground 
IS sixty square miles; the length of the embanktnemts 
500 yards; and it is calcukted to contain oOQ,000,000 
gallons. 

The sheep-walks of some parts of Beaufort West are 
considered equal to any In the Colony, The appear¬ 
ance of the pasturage, however, at first right would 
puzzle a stranger as to what the flocks feed upon. It is 
Bach as might naturally invite the reinavk of tVie 
sarcastic Yankee, tliat ground so had should be 
fenced in to keep the animals from starving ou itf’ 
Yet it is surprising to see with what relish the sheep 
brmvse and how well they thrive ou the lincciileDt 
shoots of the small shimhs (in appearance something 
like JSnglish thyme or some varieties of lieather) 
which fbiin the herbage of the plains. The echaap 
beach or sheep bush (Pentzia Virgata, Less.}, an 
aromatic jinich-bTanched rigid little bush, one or two 
feet high, is the principal and most valuable plant 
We observe that it has lately been reproduced in 
South Australia, Dr. Schoinbergh, of Adelaide, in 
one of his recent publication says lie received some 
seed of it from Dr. Hooker with the remark that it 
was ^^tlie most valuable sheep fodder for dry climates^” 
and he has raised about twenty plants which have 
done remarkably well, proving that the climate there 
K 2 
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adnptctl for its growth. The abrjih is easjjy 
propagated from cuttings, every one of which will 
grow if planted when the first rains begin to fall. 
This and other bushes, such a^ the aar-bosch, 
ghanna, dagga, and gwarjrie, which chiefly form 
the KarooTeldtj will stand a great deal of dry 
w^eaihcr and long after tlie grasses, which are abundant 
after rain, disappear, they are as wholesoxne and 
nutritions as ever. Their roots penetrate the soil 
to a great depth (fifteen feet or more in some 
instancos) so that they ohtwhi a supply of makture 
when the surface is parched with drought. They will 
also grow and ehoot at any season of the year shoi[]d 
ther^be rain, and at times, when the ground becomes 
tlioroughiy moistened, it is marvellous to see the traii&y^ 
formation effected,“Whafc was a parclied brown stubbie, 
sapless as a worn-out broom,in a few clays rushes 
into YOgetfltion with a rapidity that looks like enchant¬ 
ment, and the surface of tlio country becomes a beau¬ 
tiful carpet of heath and flowers of every colour and 
hue. This ability to stand the drought aud the 
operation of the law of the survivor of the fittest "^ 
has established the dominion of tlie Karoo, and given 
it its pecoliarity of aspect and resources. Many of 
Ihe shrubs sheep and cattle will consume, even after 
they are apparently nothing but dried-up twige, arid 
if there is a good supply of water large flocks of sheep 
inll live on and even do well, long after, to anyone 
imaequainted with the nature of the veidt, it vvould 
be deemed improbable that they could exist. ^ It m 
for this among other reasons that the storage of water 
is of such supreme impmdance here. 

The size of the farina throughout the divition vary 
considerably, some measuring as much 20,000 
morgen; but the largest as a rule are not the best 
Those in the East and West Nieuwyeld range from 
4,000 to 6,000 morger, with one ox two exceptions of 
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to 13,000 morgen; in tlie other parts they 
average from 8,000 to 10,000. The Talue of farms in 
the Nieiivvveltt, eastward of tlio Zak River aiid near 
tlte Siilt liiver, which ace partly agricultural as weK 
ns pastortU maybe stated at from 2 r. 6d. to 10a, or 203, 
per morgen, dependent upon the pentianeiit suppl;/ of 
water; while in the Nieuwveld, westward of tna Zak 
River, they vary from 2s. to ISs.; in the eastern Gouph 
they are about 5s. to 10s. in the western Gouph 
untier the Nieuwveld Mountains, from 7a. to 10s,; and 
on the Flats, from 4s. to 7s. per morgen. The estimate 
of the capability of these pastures for carrying sheep, 
taking seasons of drought into account, is, on the East 
and West N ieuwveld, from one to two morgen for one 
sheep; on the East Gonph from two to three morgen; 
tvnd on the West Gouph from three to five morgen, 
is took thrive well, the dry olimate and aromatic 
herbage being very favourable for them. The increase 
of lari^B whou properly ctirecl for appeaT.s to be about 
Beveuiy per cent. The fleeces are of fair weight and 
good <iiialifcy. On some placeSj paa'ticularly on the loose 
misty gromnd below aufl eastward of tlie Nieuwveld^ 
sbeep yield ten lb* of unwashed woa]> but on the 
Nienwveld where it is hard and stony not more than 
six Ibi, and in other parts from live to seven lb* The 
entire yield is about .%000 bales per annum, 

tSonie of tbe largest floclanasters in the Colony ai'e 
in Beaufort We&t, one of them being the present 
Premierj the Hon. Mr, Molteno, The number of 
wool led aheep on his properties and owned by binisclf 
and partners is about 35^000, Mr. D. clc Viliicrs* a 
neighbouring proprietor^ has u floek ot 20^000, The 
f{o(^s generally range from that number down to 
1,500. Tile homesteiuls are very aubstrmtial buildiugs, 
occasioiiiilly surrouiided with cultivated grounds, and 
fts a rule iirovided with every convenience for carrying 
■on piistoral operations. There are washing pools. 
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_ ig tanks, pens, and roomy clean skeds v^mw 
%ool is shorn and sorted according to its several 
qiiaiitioB or descriptions. Great attention is paid to 
the getting up of the fleece; and there is none of that 
admixture of " lamb®^ wool^ dung-locks, and pieces 
sometimes tvmibled together and packed In a dirfc;y 
kraal, which is too common among many of the back- 
country growers* At suitable places throughout the 
sheep-runs reservoirs have been made, whore the 
flocks are watered without having any distance to 
travel, and at each of them there are small houses or 
stations where the superintendents or stockmen with 
their herds live for weeks together visiting the head 
station only at intervals, as occasioii may reqtiii'e. 
These superintendents in ^uaoy cases are young men 
of good familiGS, who thus aequiro a practical know¬ 
ledge of pastoral pursuits and in a fe%v years are 
qualified to take the charge of other faims or lease 
lauds on their own account* The rearing of cattle is 
not much followed in the district, as it is malniy 
occupied by sheep, hut there nio some good horses 
and mules bred, especially on the West Nieuwvold, 
where an old resident, Mr. Rose, has for many years 

E ast reared some vjduable stock* Angora goats have 
eon tried, and there are now some thousands pas¬ 
tured, but the veldt being found more suitable for 
meiiuos, the former are being discontinuecL The 
ordinftry Capo goats thrive everywhere and are most 
prolifici 

Behind Beaufort, the J^ieuwveld Mountains ju'esent 
a bold escarpment, distinctly showing the hoidzoutal 
strata of sandstone and shale, sometimes capped by 
sheets of trap or ba-salt, whose debris enriches 
the soil of the adjacent plains. These mountains 
are considered to correspond with the coal-bearing 
rocks of the Stormbergeu In the Border districts, 
and thin layers of cotd have been found iu theiUy 
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farm of Mr, Vivvieiv Leouw liivei', and other 
~l>laces between there and Fraserhurg, Hitlierto 
the seams have not heeti of sufficient thickness to be 
of iise^ and the quality chiefly aotliracifcicj probably 
owing to the proximity of the greenstone dykes Avhioh 
are very numerous. But westward towards the 
Konisbergj wliere these dykes are not so common, 
workable coal is reported to exist, and as the country 
becomes occupied favourable spots may be opened up 
wJiich limy prove of permanent value* Two or three 
yeura ago, the civil commissioner of Beaufort for¬ 
warded to Government some samples of (quicksilver 
said to have been found in a fountain known as 
Winderagers Fontein, on the Earoo Flats below the 
West Jfieuwyeid- The opinion of some scientific men 
who examined the samples was that the mercury had 
been extracted from a barometer or obtained from a 
iffiemlst’s shop. On aq>plication for further specimens 
it was ascertained that the owner of the place had at 
the^ suggestion of some person blasted the rock through 
which it was supposed the mercury came, and after*' 
wards no trace of it could be detected. The property 
however, was lately purchased by a Port Elizabeth 
lirm who are now endeavouring to ascertmn its 
niiueral eharaoter. The fountain, or fountains, for 
there are three or four of them \vithni a radius of a 
few miles, are highly charged with sulphuretted 
hydrogen bubbling up as bright! meLalliolookiiig 
drops in tlie water, A miner who was for some 
monlJia past at work 0|>ening up the ground hehiocl 
one of these springs, found the formation to bo that of 
the^ ordinary Karoo dreynodou beds with layers of 
argillaceous shale and cryatLinized calcareous spar j but 
there was no trace of cinnabar; and his further 
operations were stopped by the augmented flow of 
water which of itself, however, has added considerably 
to the value of tho farm lor ordinary agricultiu^al 
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q)oses< Some of the sandstones of tiic NienwveKi 
and Koggeveld form excellent hruldmg miitorialsj and 
axe frequently used as sneb. Their great value arises 
from their points being exactly at right angles to each 
other and to the planes of the flags, -As these stones 
occur of all dimensions they require no dressing, but 
can be laid down just as they are tafeen from the 
quarry, ■ ' 

On the plateau of the Nieu'wyekb lOO miles distant 
from Beaufort West^ the town olTraserburgissituated. 
It has a great many neat and comfortable dwellingSi 
a ^velUuiilt Butch Ghiirchj dpaciooB public offices, 
and a townJioase; and a commencement has been 
made with tree-planting which in course of time will 
add considerably to its appearance. In the portion of 
the district known as the Roggeveld, there is also ii 
small church 'village, named Sutherland, and to the 
north-west again, neat the Zak River, there is a 
Rhenish Mission village, Amandelboom, where a 
mixed body of natives, Hottentots, Bushmen, and 
Bastarcls, have cultivated grounds and extensive com¬ 
monage lands granted to them by Governments At 
both these places in fair seasons grain crops are raised 
but the other parts of the diEitrict are wholly pastoral. 
The census of 1865 showed that the sheepin possession 
of the faniiers w'BS almost nuivexsally oi' the old fat 
tail breed. There were upwards of 40(^000 Cape and 
only 81,432 merino, and the quantity of wool pro¬ 
duced ‘WRs returned at 213,000 lb* Since then there 
has been a great advance in wooi-growing, the clip of 
1873 having increased to fully 3,000 bales or IjdOOjOOO 
lb. The production, however, is still in its infancy 
as ooinpared with the capabilities of the district which 
has millions of acres unoccuiiied and iinalienated. As 
fast m surveys have been completed these lands have 
been readily leased for long periods, or at once con- 
veried into quitreut properties ; and where formerly 
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^voro oti!y nomafKc squatters, there ato _ 

“ntmibers of coiiifoitable hoimBteads along the various 
springs or welk. The periodic drolights >7111011 ocour* 
~snch as the one of last year when fur twelve months 
or more no rain fell>—inaie a pemanent water supply 
almost indi8j)ensab]e. i?'ortiinately the formation of 
the country in many places is such as to render this 
practicahle. The stony ridges which intersect the 
nats or level plains along Fraserburg and Victoria 
are naturally suited for blooking up and retaining 
water. These ridges are mostly trap dykes, often 
reseruhling walls or rows of beacons of loosely-piled 
boiikleis. They cross the horizontal beds of sand and 
ahale vertically or nearly so, acting as ro many drains. 
Ill some instances a number of smaller dylces are 
crossed by one large one. When this large one has 
been cut tbroiighj a spring occurs* G eneraily by sink¬ 
ing alongpide these dykes, even when there is no 
irtdicatioii on the surface, water is obtained* Some of 
them drain very exteusive areas, and the springs and 
water over many arid portions of the Colony may be 
traced to tlieir immediate iiiduencc. Mr, Dun a, in 
his geological notes, has called attention to the water 
bearing influences of these dykes, and saysr—"^Tiie 
water usually met wdtli by sinking on these ^ draiiis ^ 
and ill the springs, is of good quality, though 
Iroqueutly hard, from the presence of lime* Ilrackish 
or saline springs arc not comrnon. Nature has also 
made it easy to follow the course of the dykes, for the 
larger are frequently marked by a low ridge of dark 
colour traversing the country, while the smaller ones 
5^u(I those covered with soil are rendered conspicuous 
by the ^ Karree Dooim ’ and other tall bushes growing 
along their course. It has been found that by opening 
out a drain from the dykes at ii lower level than that 
at which the water is knoTvn to stand, a permanent 
small stream may sometimes bo obtained/^ Many of 
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Sub- 3 wrfaoe water-courses are Itnown tcT ^ 
^atmers m ai;irs ” or arteriesj aud from the vegetatioa 
above them are almost as legible as footpatiis, aad 
Bushmen and other natives say tliey can trace where 
they are by tlie burrowing of the king ant-eater (aard^ 
vaark)j the meercab or even the field mouse/’ Mr- 
Alston, a resident in this part of the country, recently 
gave to the public his opinion that the too free 
opening of these wells arm springs will nltiomtely 
tend towards an exhaustive system of Btib-draiiiage 
which most affect the character of the grazing ground, 
and render large tracts of it worthless. He observes 

have in these high districts no surplus rooisture 
in the soil, and our aim should be rather to incrciisc 
than to diminish the quantity, and to keep what wO 
can as near the surface as possible, both for the sus¬ 
tenance of the herbage and the certain effect it^ would 
have in inducing a greater rainfall. By adopting the 
system of supplying our wants by storing surplas 
water in good reservoirs—and to tlie making of tliese 
dams, time being given, there is no practical limits—it 
vroiild be found that sheep and cattle would be kept 
in better condition by the i^se of the fresh water, and 
by its being accessible at all times, that the labour of 
the flockmaster would be greatly lessened, and that 
the cost of the work would not be more than the 
capital represented by the present yearly outlay 
mcorred in the drawing of water from the wells. 
Respecting the labour of the flockmaster, I will 
endeavour to illuetrate my meaning by considering 
wliat may be effected by changing the direction of a 
given amount of labour. Duiing two months of the 
present year I had occasion to supply 500 sheep and 
forty-five oxen with water drawn from a well ten feet 
deep, and found that an average of ten tons ]^er clay 
was wanted. I will assume, however, that it is 
required to lift fifteen tons of water to a height of six 
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^ this must be repeated for fifty days in eac 

’^eaT, and take the accnmulatioB of five years* iabour. 
The result tons of water Itfted to a height of 

si^: feet^ and the equivalent to this in lifting earth ioto 
a dam wall would provide for the Golleetian of 100^,000 
tons of water, or about twenty-seven times as much as 
would be lifted irom wells at the assumed rate during 
the five years. Allowing a very ample uiargin for 
evaporation^ infiltration, and the possibility of not 
always getting suitable sites for storage, I am of 
opinion that in all cases farmers >vould find dams more 
economical than wolls in the matter of labour alone ; 
and that with respect to improvement in the producing 
power of their farms there is no plan that offers such 
certain advantages as the beeping possession of sur- 
face water, whether it be stored in dams for future 
nse or forced into the ground where it falls/* 

Victoria West is distant about 100 miles north 
from Beaufort. TJie town is alongside one of the 
hilly ridgCB, which there, even more than in Fraser¬ 
burgh diversify the plains* It has a commodious and 
weil-bnilt Dutch Church, a Mission Chapel, a pretty 
Episcopalian Churchj and the foundations of a Roman 
Oatholic one, and, wliat is not often seen in the country, 
a neatly kejtt, enclosed, and planted cemetry, laid out 
by the Du tell Church min ister. The liouses are sub- 
stEiiitial and many of them, such as the parsonage with 
iu trim garden, appear very comfortable. There is a 
bank, a public library, schools, hotel, and some 
uiue business establishmonts, indicating a pretty 
extensive and prosperous trade. The pop illation 
scarcely number 1,000, black and white ? but the 
place lias quite a bustling appearance when the sur- 
romidiiitg farmers visit the town, which they usually 
do for the stated religious services held there* Few 
ilistricts have made more marked progress than this* 
It was only fomied in 185 Y and the first sale of crown 
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>lacd in 1869* Tli'en thdrc were only one 
or two hundred bales of wool brought into the tOwju 
In 1865 the production was IjOOOiOOO lb*; now it is 
4/J00,000 lb*/or abore 10^000 bales per annum, and 
other produce of the diYision has likewise increased. 
The number of farms then occupied was 149 5 now 
the number is 350, and large tracts of land still 
remain to be surveyed and leased The revenue to 
the Crown rose at the same lime from £ 6,000 in 1865 
to £16,000 in 1870* In the condition of the people 
there has been a noticeable improYCment matenaUy 
and. intellect 11 aUy, the comfortg and luxurici’i of Hie 
being enjoyed and education fairly appreciatedv The 
form s axe geiieraity of large extent, ranging from 4,000 
to as many as 30,000 morgen, owing to the distance 
apart of the permanent waters. The opening of 
springs and coiiBtroction of dams have greatly incretised 
their capabilities* On an average there are at least 
three or four reservoirs on each farm, the value of 
each of them averaging from £100 to £ 200 * Some 
places have foontains which never fail and are often 
strengthened by the dams above them; the formers in 
gfach cases are enabled to raise crops, and from 100 to 
600 bushels cf grain are annuallj obtained. The 
value of superior land now inay be stated at IDs, to 
15s, per morgen, and inferior spots may be had as low 
as Is. or Is. 6 d a morgen* Flocks of sheep range from 
500 to 8 , 000 , but th ere are instances of larger ones being 
pastured, as at the farm Pampoenkraal, purchased 
from Government a couple of years ago for £l 0 , 000 jj 
wFere as many as fifteen or sixteen tliousand sheep are 
grazed, besides 150 Oxen and 200 or 3(^0 mules and 
horses. Generally the pasture is excellent, carrying 
one sheep to the morgen; yet here as in other places, 
it is said, overstocking is begirming to tell upon its 
condition, the sweet grasses and shrubs which were 
once high and plentiful being du^arfed or giving place 
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''^: tOitirtsh_ot‘iufeHor_de3cvipttoji, In the aortiierii part 
tii' the tUvisionj which ia now being graclaally occufned, 
the pasturege Is as gocxl as can he desxL'od^ and new 
comers who have settled there are doing well, especially 
when improvements have been made. One portion 
lying between Carnarvon and Priesfca, and extending 
about Sf'ty miles in diameter, presents apeculiar ap^pear- 
anoej ■wfaicb has obtained for it the name of the ” Kaijan 
bnlt.” Its surface is red Karoo soil, resting upon a 
ealcaiveous crust, in which boulders, rocks, am] pebbles 
of various sha])es and kinds, including agates, jaspers, 
cliaicedony, cats-eye, wliite and coloured <iuartz, 
find porphyry, are embedded. This is the formation 
which Mr. Dunn in his geological map of the Colony 
has described a ''glacial conglomerate.” There is 
an extension of it, he says, a few miles nortli-east of 
Beaufort and at diferent places ivestward as far jis the 
Haai'tebeeste Riven 

The wise and liberal policy of the Land Leasinu- 
Act of 11S64 has been strikingly exhibited in these 
three districts of Beaufort, Fraserburg, and Victoria^ 
Since 1S67 over 3,000,000 of morgen, or about 10,000 
square miles, have been leased for periods of twenty- 
one years, to tlie direct and very material benefit of 
the country as well as of the general and divisional 
revenues The extent of ground thus leased from 
1367 to 1872 was: — In Fraserhurg, 1,383,890morgen 
at a total yearly rental of £6,614; in Victoria West, 
1,077,326 morgen, giving a rental of £5,47i ; and in 
Beaufort West, 856,morgen, at a rental of £.3,574, 

The district of Prince Albert lies to the right of 
Beaufort West, along the base oftlie Zwarteberg raiio’e, 
■ft covers an area of about 4,000 square miles. .V great 
part of it forms what is known as the ‘‘ Goupb,” 
commonly presenting a dry baked surface strewn with 
stones, but when well-watered deserving its Hottentot 
synonym—“ fat ” or " rich.” This is seen in the great 
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■^T^’^rluctmness of the Zwarteberg watfl, wheffe^liEF 
farms are irrigated, and yield wheat and gridn of all 
sorts, wme of excellent qnalitj, brandy, tobacco^ 
raiaina, wahiuta, oranges, apples, pears, mil ^ So 
also, in the town of Prince Albert, which is plentifully 
watered, land sells as high as at any town near the 
metropolis, while the average value of the outlying 
portions of the district, where there are no streams, is 
very low* These latter localities, however, are good 
for ostrich-farming, providing ^x wide range for the 
birds, who require little attention isave in watchiTig 
occasionally where the female chooses her nest, and 
while the process of incubation goes on. A t the ])resarit 
time there are over 800 birds domesticated in this 
district, two or three fanns alone having about ICX) 
birds each, and scarcely a single one beiag without a 
pair or more of them. There are ako many birds in 
their wild state still roaming in some parts, and these 
often form the object of considerable emuktion between 
fanners, each one striving to vie wUli his neighbour in 
the number running on his property, and especially the 
number of broods taken; for although the Legislature 
has wisely discouutenanced, by heavy penalties, the 
destruction of wild ostriches, it does not prohibit the 
taking of young birds when found by the owner on 
his land* The time was when this part of the country 
ivas overrun by ostiiches, when flocks of fifty ov sixty 
could be seen scamj)eriBg with distended wings over 
the vast plaius, on the appro^^ch of the traveller; and 
nieii scarcely fifty years old relate how in their youth 
they found nests of fifty or more eggs, (accumulated 
tlirough several females fraternizing together), which 
they curried home in bags strung, across pack^horfe'cs. 
But at that time the value of the eggs for ai’tificial 
hatching was not known, and it con tinned ta he 
generally believed that the ostrich -was incapahlo of 
being domesticated until the lute Mi\ Kinnear, of 
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" tlemonstmted the contrary^ and showed by 

the number of young birds he so successfully reared 
that ostrich-farming could be turned to a verjr pro¬ 
fitable accounts The principal part of the district 
Iioweyer is pastoral,, numerous nocks of sheep and 
goats running on tlie various far-niSj and wool is^ at 
present the staple aidick of export. A wool-washing 
establishment has been in operation for some time at 
IKlaarstrooiUj at the northern entrance of Meiring^s 
Poort. Tlie average quantity washed has been 20D 
bales a month, dependent upon the water supply, 
blit steam machinery ia now being erected tlmro for 
the pnzpose of carrying on the industry on a larger 
scale. 

The town of Prince Albert is situate along the 
Zv'^aiteberg, at the end of a deep valley for Died by a 
break in the range. It enjoys a delicious climate at 
all seasons of the year. In summer it is almost per- 
petmilly fanned by a cool south-easter which, rising 
from the sea on the south-east coast comes s>vecping 
over the mountain ridges as a moderate invigorating 
breeao. In winter the temperature is far from severe 
and while rain falls freely on the mountains, under 
ivhich the town shelters, it enjoys clear sunshine and 
bracing aiTp At the same time from its comparative 
elevation, it commands a wide vieNV over the broad 
flats bounded only in the north-east by the Blue 
Nieawveld range, some eighty miles distant- A 
strong streiim of the coolest and purest water descend¬ 
ing the valley runs through the town and makes it 
wear that ^rcen and fresh appearance which delights 
the traveller after crossing the dry Karoo, Xhe 
Balubnonsness of the climate, Utile known hitherto 
on account of the x’cmoteness of the place, needs only 
to be brought into public notice in order to render it, 
when once a railway shall have been oatablished, a 
general resort for those in search of health. 
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inland position of the district and its isotffion 
from the high road and channels of traffic have hitherto 
proved a great disadvantage to it. Intercmirse with 
more advaneed districts has therehy been checked and 
education and social iraprovements retarded. _ The 
consequence of this state of things is _ seen in the 
more than ordinary ignorance that prevails among the 
peoples and the total absence of anything like comfort 
ill the dwelliiisrs of the farmers, often little better than 
mnd huta. The inhabitants of the Gonph especially, 
born and bred In a region destitute of vegetation ami 
accustomed to the privations endured by several 
trenerations, seem to have gvoini callous with regard 
to the comforts of life. The increased transport to 
the up-country arid the Diamond-fields has lately 
however effected a marked change anti improvement 
amonvst some of them. Not only has it opened a 
lucrafive market for produce of oil kinds, hut 
travelHnv is no longer oonfined to the smouse” or 
“ too-toanver,” it has begun to hTing the isolated farmer 
in contaot’witli better informed classes, affording him 
+TiP onnoi-tunitv of inquiring aud learning about other 
matters than those that within his limited sphere 

engross his attention. . . 

^he new district of Willowmoore adjoins Prince 
Albert to the eastward. The seat of magibracy is a 
small but rising village along the Groot Kiver. It is 
on one of the main lines of communication from 
Swellendam, Klversdale, aud George to Graalf^Tleiuct 
and the Free State; through it also passes the road 
Jtx'om Pribce Albert and Meiring’a Poort to Port 
TlHjaheth • and from Oudtshooni and the Oliphant’a 
Ki^Vvaliey to Somerset East It is equi-distant 
from George, Oiultshoorn, and Beaufort^ about 100 
miles from Graafl-Reinot 110 miles, and from Port 

ElisnUtb 160 miles. The Groot Kiver rises in the 
plateau beyond Mturayaburg, where it ia known as 
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thd'Bufl'el Biyer; ^ atlevwavdia it reoeiye^i the name of 
the Kaireaga, foriuing the boiuutary of Beaufort and 
Graaff-lieioet; about eighteen miles from Willow- 
moore it changes to the Groot River and as such 
p^ee through the Winterhoek range about five 
or ^ix miles west of the Cockscomb Mountain, after 
which it is joined by the Kouga, and is known as the 
G amtoos, entering the eea in St. Brancis Bay. Several 
hsii resembling the grey mullet arc found in this, as 
well as in many of tbs river-beda of the Karoo, 
occupying the “ zekoogatteuor permanent water 
boles in the driest season* 

Many of the fannn in the Willowmoore district are 
agricultural, those tying near the Zwarteberg range, 
along the Groot River, and in the Baviaaifs Kloof 
producing corn, wine, and fruit of every description* 
The two last mentioned places are worthy of special 
notice* A few years back there was nothing to be 
seen along the cour.^e of the Groot River save innu“ 
fiierable mimosas ; but now by the energy and inclustry 
of a few men, dams have been constructed, and large 
. iieids {one of them producing upwards of 3,000 bushels 
of grain) are irrigated by water which previously was 
allowed to run unused to the sea. The Baviaau^a 
Kloof is a very fertile valley about fifty miles in 
length; it is occupied by twelve ianns, and is entirely 
surrounded by mountains, a contiunation of the 
Great Winterhoek range. At the western end and 
throughout it there is m accessibie road, but at tbe 
eastern extremity the outlet is very difficult, and 
those who are bold enough to attempt it have to per¬ 
form acrobatic feats lAich would astonish anyone 
uninitiated in ox-wagon travelliog. The greater part 
of, the diEtrict, however, ia pastoral., being good Kai'oo 
veldt^ not of the ordinary interminable fiat character, 
but broken by mountains and soiaU hills* Since the 
leasing of the Crown lands for long periods, great 
n 
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ipTOvemeiita have been going on, water being stored 
mid wells opened, and several farmers have gone to 
the expense of erecting pimips driven by wind to raise 
water for their flocks, and these are fouod to ansv*-er 
well- Willowmoore is a Dutch Befonned Ghuroh 
centre and an excellent place for trade, a large qtian* 
tity of wool and other produce changing hands in the 
viUage and being then fonvarded to Port Elizabeth, 
the only sea-port with which it has trade communi- 
catioHj for although Mossel Bay is qiiite as near^ the 
road to it is much heavier, and the market tliere is not 
coBBidered so good* When the Poii: Elizabeth and 
Graaff-Beinet railway is completed, this section of 
the country will be an iniportatit feeder to it. 

Eastward of AVillowmoore we come to the new 
district of Jansenville on the Sunday’s Eiver. It is 
in the centre of the coimtry known as the Biiggens, 
^ing between TJitcnhage, Somerset, and 
Keinet, Its extent is about E500 square mlieB- 
It comprises twelve freehold farms, in extent 15,947 
morgen; 11^^ quitreot famia, in extent 297,563 
raorgen ; thirty-one pieces of land, leased under Act 
19 Q? 1864, in extent 23,327 morgen ; and twenty-nine 
pieces of Crown land, leased annually, in extent 97,370 
morgen. To the north there is good grazing for nil 
kirtls of stock on the undulating Karoo flats; on the 
east, there is a low range of hills, through which the 
Riel and Togo! Rivers flow, where a good deal of the 
prickly euphorbia or norsedoorD is intermixed mth the 
herbage; on the Boiitli it is bounded by the IGeia 
Winterhoek range, covered with bush and grass well 
adapted for cattle. There are not many farina with 
permanent springs, but most of them have large dams. 
The principal sheep-farrners arc Messrs. HobaoUj 
RiggSj and Berrington, whose flocks are large, noted 
for ptirity of breed, and free from disease. Their 
faims adjoin each other, on the property originally 
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beloBgiug to the late Mr- W* C. Hobsoir^ and together 
form a very ^xtenaive sheep-walk* Towarcis the 
Zunrhorg, Messrs. A, C. Stewart, & Co* have fine 
lands where angora and also ostrich-farmiDg is coh- 
ductod under tiie management of Mr, Featlierstone', 
A good amoBnt of cultivation is carried on along the 
Sunday’s Kiver, the soil being deep and rich, pro¬ 
ducing abundant crops of wheats mai^e, and for£i^e— 
one farm alone yielding sixty-three tons of oatimy, 
and 1,500 bushels of mealies. Vineyards and orchards 
when planted also do wehi Many of the fanners, 
however, have lately engaged in the transport trade 
between Port EUzabath and Graaff-Ueinet, which has 
been for a time more immodiately remunerative. The 
village of Janseuville at present consists of only a 
few houses, but a large extent of ai'able land has been 
laid out in erven fenced with quince hedges and 
planted with trees. The presence of a magistrate and 
his efltablisliment, the opening of a secood-class school 
and a public library, and the services of a Butch 
Church i^lready established here, is likely to attract 
more population and effect a great improvemenfc in 
the place, while the completion of the new bridge 
across the Sunday’s Biver will in a few months bring 
ihe inland traffic (about 100 wagons a day) directly 
through the village and give a considerable impetus 
to trade. 

North of this tract of country, we have the division 
of Graaff-Keinet stretching up to the heights of the 
Caradeboo and Sneeuwberg Mountain range. It is 
the oldest of the inland diviaionH, having been first 
occupied by the early colonists about a century ago- 
Its area then was fully 50,000 square niilea, but it has 
been reduced hy the creation of new districts on all 
sides around it, until now it scarcely con^rises G,000 
miles %vilh a population of about 1 5>600, It has always 
been celebrated as an agrioultural as well as a pastoral 
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i!jlthoT3gh latterly, oiving _to the profitable 
Return of the pursuit, special Rttoutiou baa been given 
to the.improvement and incres^e of fine woolkd aheep. 
The clip of wool in 1865 was 1 , 233,325 lb. The 
extent of ground then under cultivation was a 
Tittle over 6,000 acres, and yielded 44 , 00(1 bushels 
of wheat besides other grjrin; of dried fruits 
116,000 lb.; of wine 20,000 gallons and an eti'tial 
quantity of brandy. The past urage is greatly diver¬ 
sified and suitable for dl descriptions of stock, 
the highlands abounding with grass, and the valleys 
or gleUB rich in “gebroken veldi” and alluvial soil 
capable of growieg anything, while the plains ni'S 
covered with Karoo bush, ghanna, spek-boom, wild 
granaat, gwame, and other shrubs, suitable as food 
for sheep and goats, Korraerly and before land 
hecame aa valuable as it now is, it was the custom of 
most well-to-do farnrera to possess at least one sumraei' 
and one winter fai’m. The horses and cattle were 
generally kept in the “ grass plaats ” ail the year 
round, to which in summer were sent all the small 
stock or '' klein vee,” which thrive better by being kept 
during the winter rt) on tbs in the lower waim Kai'oo 
farms. Some of the more succeashil and werithy still 
possess such an extent of land and suitable con¬ 
veniences, but by far the greater part of the farmers 
have now single farms only. These vary in size from 
2,000 morgen to 10 , COO . The largest extent of laud 
held by any one proprietor is abou.t 60,000 morgen, 
while a few hold grants of 20,000 morgem 
,Up to 1838 , the division was peopled a.]most entirely 
hy tlie early colonists of Dutch, Fr(;neh, and (Jeriaan 
extraction, who hred Cape aheep, horses, and cattle. 
The only parties who had introduced me.vino rums to 
their flocks up to that time were the late Wm. Smit, 
who then lived on the Kheiiosterberg, near where 
itiiddelburg now is, and the late Bai’end Burger, ■ of 
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jiditer Siieetiwberg^ jiow Murraysburg. Not more 
thm lOjOOO or .15,000 lb. of wool was thea^ pro- 
dtiGed in the wkole ’wade-spread district. ^ 

sbort time previoiia there had been a considerable 
exodus of the old inhabitants to beyond the Orange 
River, These iii some instances abandoned their 
fatnig entirely; others sold them for 'whatever they 
oouicl obtain for them. Many a farm was then 
parted with for a wa^on or span of oxm, and in one 
ii^tahce a place worm more than £5,000 was sold for 
an old bnll which died a few days after. Temped, 
by the low pTiee at ^vhich land was procurable, the 
famiiieei of tlio Southeys and Eiibidges, together 
with their immerons family connections, iVom iUban 
made extensive purchases of farms and settled in this 
division, While the late Mr, Fi'^ed- Leisohi^, and Mr. 
Wateimeyer from the neigbbou 1 ^ 00 d of Cape Town 
did the same. These brought with tbein numerouta 
flecks of merino sheep of the best kind which they 
greatly improved from year to year by importations 
from Eutopo. The older inhabitants seeing^ the new 
comers successful followed their example until now the 
merino sheep, being found infinitely more profilable 
than either the Cape sheep, or horses or cattle, has 
nearly displaced thesti alL 

The value of a faim here depends much upon the 
quality of its herbage, the strength and pernianenoy 
of its foiintainSj the nature of tho improvements that 
have been made upon it in the form of dams^ buildings, 
homestead, as well as its extent of arable land 
and proximity to a market. The best farms are 
worth at present from 20 b. to 303. a oiorgeu and 
others from lOs. to 20s. per morgen. Among the 
most noticeable properties may be mentioned those 
of Mesfirs. Parkes Erothera, Wheatlands/^ in the 
lower part of the division, where the desert has 
beeii turned into a fruitfiil garden, yielding wine, 
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irimtly, and gram, as well as Landsoms refciinas in 
wool md mcrease of stock. Another oxmiple of tlie 
successful applicatioB of industry and intelligeuce is 
^OVellwocd,'^ the sheep-farming catablishmeiit of Mx- 
Charlea Eubidge^ who has by many years of un- 
xemitting care and attention and the judicious seieotion 
of rams from the best European flocks succeeded m 
bringing his sheep to great perfection, and obtained 

S uite a colonial remtation as a breeder,* Mr, Allred 
IfUbidgo^s farm "Portlock’^ and Mr, 'WatermeyePs 
Colonies Plaats as well as '‘■'Eloemhoff,” now opened 
by Messrs, Southey, Mr, le Eouk^s, Mr, Nickerk’s, 
Mr, Brook’s Goliath’s Krasd,” Mr, A. "VVatermeyer’a 
^'Letskraal ’’ and Mrs, Memtjes’, Fontein Plaats, near 
Tahtjeaborg, may also be mentioned as aiuong the 
most superior farms. The land as well as the stock 
is chicEy owned by the occupiers. There is very 
little tenant occupation. Arable lands are some¬ 
times giv'en on the halves^ as it is called, the owner 
giving only the land and taking half the crops, but 
this is not done to any great extent The yield of 
the soil as a mle is very abundant, varying from 
twenty to 120 fold, or even more with irrigatioin The 
Storing of water for this purpose has bad some but 
far from sufficient attention paid to it. The Mesars* 
Parkes, at Wheatlands, and a few^ others have con- 
stnicted large reservoirs, but there are many 
other suitable spots in the division whereby an outlay 
of a few thousand pounds great bodies of water could 
be conserved, and small lakes formed which naight be 
used to irrigate extensive tracts of arable land. Such 
spots may be found immediately above tlie town of 
(xraaff-Ecinet and at Mr. Booysen^s farm, .a little 
lower down the Sunday’s Eiver. These works, 

* lilr. Bubidge draita from bis ordinal^ flotk all ewes that do not 
yield nt least ten lb, of wool- Ja his better flock a yield of twelve 
lb, is the test for admittance. One animal on Ms piece gave tbo 
o:tcoptional yield of twenty-five lb, of wool, 
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-hia'v^TeXj are hardly likely to be undertaken by si: 
capitalists; but would richly repay a Company" if 
judiciously carried out. Numbers of the ordmary 
dams or reservoirs have been couafcrocted by the 
farmers themselves. The dams are simply earth 
embankments thrown up across , shallow valleys, the 
earth being taken from the inner side, thus scarping 
A hollow for the water to be stored in. The length 
of the embankments vary from twenty or thirty yards 
tp 1^000 yardsj with a height of from four to twenty- 
foul- feetj giving as much as twenty feet depth of 
water 111*^1116 largest, 

A great deal of attention has lately been paid to 
the breeding of angora goata* They thrive admirably 
everywhere* but the most suitable part for them is the 
lower Zwart KuggenB- Spekhoom and other shrubs 
which goats thrive best on are there found in the great¬ 
est abundaTice* and are of such a succulent nature that 
the stock can do well without water for a week at a time* 
Messrs. Evans and Rex, of Biet Fonteiu* have by far 
the largest flocks of these beautiful creatures of any¬ 
one in the district. Mr, Rabie, of Camdeboo, Mn 
"VValter Rubidge, of Roodeberg* Mr. Biom* and Mr, 
24 iervogeI have also given attention to them with 
successful results* 

The town of Graaff-Reinet is the oldest and one of 
the largest in the inlanfl districts. It is situate at the 
base of the hilly range where the Sunday^s River 
leaves the Sneeuwberg Mountains for the plains- 
These hills rise behind it to a height of 1^000 or 
1,500 feet- 1 he summit of one of them, the Spaudeaii 
Kop;i has a rough reseinbiance to a haystack, and 
adjoining it there is a rid^e of looitely-piled trap rock 
with pillars of columnar basalt, standing out in bold 
relief to the height of 300 or 400 feet, having a very 
picturesque eliect. This spot is kuown by the 
name of the Valley of Desolation, At the foot 
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these hills the river STveopK rourtcl ntid forms 
a henfi about a mile aoross, and in this bend the 
to^vn is laid ontj aii abundant supply of water being 
distributed through it by several channels from the 
bed of the stream* The streets are wide md mmy of 
them are planted with rows of trees on each sidCi. 
Formerly oranges and lemons were the principal trees^ 
and their evergreen foliage and golden frnit were a 
peculiar feature of the town, but mpst of them snc- 
cumbedto aecnly disease, which a few years agoattaoked 
orange trees everywhere in the Colony, and now their 
place is supplied by rosy oleanders, accacias, bine- 
gums, cypresses, and Kafirboonis^ The priiieii>al 
SuikliiTgs are the Dutch Eeformed Church, with its 
clock tower and spire, a handsome English Church, 
the Government Offices now in course of reconstruction, 
the town-baJl, the college, masonio lodge, tile Free 
Protestant Church, and the Public Library* Three 
well conducted news|>apers are published in the town; 
three banks are in full operation, and its market is 
second only to Port Etis^abeth, There are several large, 
and comfortable private biiiidings and stores of modem 
style, but the houses generally are of the old-fashioned 
type, with thatched roofs, gables and steeps, or raised 
terraces, the usual form of clwellmg of the old colonists* 
^Nearly all have vineyards, gardens, or orchards. Or 
some spot of greenery attached to them* These give 
the town a very pleasing appearance, and its nmrked 
antithesis to the surroundi^^g arid Karoo ploine obtained 
for it long ago the appropriate title of the Gem of 
tlie Desert/^ A quantity of fruit and brandy is 
raisod by the possessors of the vineyards and gardens; 
and there are several steam and water-mills and other 
local industries ; but the trade of the place w prin¬ 
cipally maintaixied by its being the commercial centre 
for many of the surroiindiugs districts. The traffic 
between it and the port of Algoa Bay (160 niiioe 
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^ cliataiit) is very considerable. A year or two ago, it 
was estimated at 20,000,000 lb. of produce dispatched^ 
acd 18,000,000 lb, of gocdm received. This gives 
eriployment to a great number of eaiTieis, but often¬ 
times the means of transport has proved quite inade¬ 
quate to the traffic. The necessity of obtaining 
railway oommunication with Algoa Bay was mooted 
long ago^ and a strenuous effort in ita behalf was made 
in jParliament by Mr. Probart and others in 18o8, 
but it w-as only last year that the X/cgiaiature finally 
authorized the construction of this midifmdline, at an 
OBtim at ed cos t of £940,000, 

On the plain close to Graaff-IlGinet there is a spiing 
known as Kruklfontein^ issuing out of the horizontm 
sandy shale, and impreguated with hydrosnlphurie 
acid gas. An excellent hotel and bath-rooms have 
been erected on the spot, and it is a favourite place of 
recreation for the mhabitants. On eome of the faims 
on this plfiiu, the cactus or prickly pear is be coming a 
fiiource of trouble, the plants springing up so thickly 
together that nothing else can grow between them. 
One variety commonly known as the ^’'Kaalblad ” has 
few thorns on ita leaves and during drought cattle 
thrive well upon it; but generally the innumerable 
thorns of the ordinary kind lod^e in tho mouths 


of the ordinary kind 
of the aniuials and cause such injuides that many 
die therefrom, When the plant has not too great a 
hold on the soil it may be eradicated, as has been 
done by Mi\ Walter Rubidge, Mr, Booysen^ and some 
other's at a cost of several Imndred pounds to each* 
The town of Aberdeen b sitimted about tliirty-six 
miles westward from Graafi-Eemetj in the flat country 
at the foot of the Camdeboo range of mountains* It 
is a thriving place and has a considerable trade with 
the wealthy farmers of the Camdebooj and suppfes 
the w-anls of those occupying the low country of - the 
Z'^vart Ruggens and Kariega# A periodical court is 
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there monthly by the mngiatiate of G-raaff- 
Reinet. Until lately there were vast tracts of Cro^vn 
land .in the neighhorn-hood most of which, howevoi*, are 
now leased, tliough there is a considerable extent still 
available for the same purpose. The features of the 
country and the nature of the soil are both favourable 
for the construction of dams, and all this Government 
land at present yielding nothing vrill ere loug he 
occupied and made richly productive, as when pro¬ 
vided with water it is a most excellent sheep pasture. 
Ostrich-breeding is very successfully carried on, 
especially by ^fr, Rabie, of Camdeboo, and Mr, 
Gardner, of Aberdeen, as well as Mr. Jaa Booysen, 

of iCljpdnlt. - , c L 

On the north-western spurs of the Sueeuwbeig, 
about fifty miles distant from Graaff-Reinet, _is the 
division of Murraysburg, formed out of portions of 
Graaff-Ueiuet, Eiebmond, and Beaufort, The village 
from which it takes its name was commenced in 1855, 
by the purchase of a farm and the sale therefron'i of 


building lots for the purpose of raising funds for the 


erection of a church. It is another of the inauy 
instances which may be given showing the possibility 
of transforming the desert into a smiling garden. 
Where formerly there was only the Boer faiTo-house 
of old fashioned type, there is now a very pretty 
country village with luxuriant orchards and cozy 
cottages, neat houses and stores, a handsome ebuveh 
smd a most comfortable hotel. The extreme length of 
the district is about sixty-six miles, the breadtli about 
forty-five; and there are many rich sheep and cattle 
farms throughout it, the pasturage being generally 
sweet Karoo, Many of the homesteads are etpial in 
appearance to any in the western districts, having 
larg^e comfortable houses and out-buildings surraunded 
by fruit trees and magnificent oaks, with running 
streams of water and e.xteaaive corn lauds. The 
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slie^p kraals are gerieral!/ on the sloping ground^ 
sicljoining the bomeatead, and are univ'ersally enclosed 
by walls of dried cattle manure^ cut in squares mH 
built up in the same way m turf or peat. The due 
farm of Vlinplaats,” the property of the lion. Mr, 
Burger, within half an hour’s ride of Murraysburg 13 
one of these places well worth a visit, Mr, Burger’s 
jemrino sheep number over 20 ^ 000 * of which there 
are always ten to twelve thousand under his own 
observation on this farm. He is also a horse^ 
breeder^ and baa now a considevahle stud, iuclncling 
some exceilent stock recently acquired from the 
Berg River and Caledon breeders in the West- 
The plateau of the Sneeuwbergen consists of a 
series of mountains know n as tlie Oudeberg, Goliath^ 
Kraal* Amandel Hoogte, Naudesberg, Zuurfontoin, 
and other heights extending for nearly fifty miles 
behind Graaff-Reinet, Its highest point is the Spitz- 
kop;, or Compassberg, 00 the water-shed dividing the 
fecdeiis of the S undayRiver, running south-east, and 
the Zekoe running north. Its height is given by Wyley 
as 7j800, although Hall and others have put it down at 
8,500, The view from the suruinit is remarkably fine 
and ibr extent there is scarcely anything to compare 
with it in die Colony as its sharp peak overlaps the 
neighboiiring mountains nearly 1,000 feet. Mr. W yley 
sayjs:—The ascent of' the peaked portion is a 
little difficult. The south-western face is a vortical 
walk The north-east side which is formed by a 
largo greenstone dyke intei-aects this at an angle 
of about 50^. The intersection is a sharp etige 
the lowest portion of which is to the north-west^ 
the side ou which the mouBtain ja ascended. To 
make matters worse, this shaip edge has been shat¬ 
tered into large fragments for a depth of several 
yards ac> that the ascent is as it were on the top of 
a dyke or wall of loose atones, said stones, however. 
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a yard or two in diameter and so 
er tbiicMng only at the angles'that they 
would appear as if a. strong hr^eze wonld send theta' 
doy n by the run. The upper part forming the maun- 
tain is solid and ^s several yards in breadth. On its 
highest point a small pile of stones is erected;'^ 

Passing the Sneeiiwbergen we are in the undulating 
country e^ttending to the banks of the Orange River* 
This is divided into the districts of Richmond^ Hope 
Town, and Colesberg* Throughout it greenstone 
dykes dispute the ground with the shale and eand- 
stones the herbage still contirunhg of the Karoo 
character, but mixed with varieties of sweet grass in 
greater or less profusion. Richmond lies abbiit 
seventy-five miles north from GraafF-Reinet'; the 
town which was esfcablished in 1843 is now one of 
considerable si^e and importance, and there is a gofxl 
deal of trade in the products of the district, chiefly 
wool, mohair, Ekins, and ostrich featliers. It iS' next 
to Graafl-Reinot as an inland centre. There is a 
large Dutch Reformed and Mission Church, a very 
BHOcess&l school, a library, bank, maaonic lodge, a 
newspaper oflSce, and hotels* The houses are inter¬ 
spersed with gardens and there are a number of trees 
planted about the place* The total number of farms 
an the divisioii is 400, averaging from 8,000 to 12,000 
morgen, although there are some of 20,000 morgen 
and upwards* Of these only about 100 possess arable 
lands worth mentionujg, having about 1,600 to 1,700 ' 
morgen, or about 3,400 acres under cultivation. The 
other 300 farms cannot bring under cultivation more 
than a few acres each, and every^vhere irrigation has 
to be adopted* Wheat, barley, and oats are the chief 
crops, and the average yield is from thiriy to thirty- 
five fold* The best agricitltural places are in fche 
wards of Uitvliigt and Middle Wyk, and with a few 
exceptions in South Winterveld* The divigion con- 
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"iiffns some very good eheepwalks, many of those along 
tho Vranohes of the Zekoe River having extensive 
vleys which are covered with short sweet grass, even 
ihmng severe droughts, Lnipard’a ?ley, formerly 
Mr. Mellersh’a faiTa and now Mr. Rerie’s, is one of 
these, and the fine property of Messrs. Sisherhagen is 
another. The jiiiniher of woolJed sheep in 1863 was 
returned as 420,400 and of Cape sheep 97,000. The 
clip of wool then was 1,316,8891b.; but its production 
has greatly increased, being now estimated at 6,000 or 
7,000 baJea. The flocks generally range from 1,500 
to 8,000 j and the fleeces give about 4 !b. The largest 
laud owners arc the Messrs. Kock, whose flocks of 
sheep nuinbe.r fully 20,000; Vf. C,, P. and J, van de 
Merwe, N. J. S. van de Merwe, J. H, Viljoen, J. H, 
Visser, J, J. van Zyl, D. P. van der Merwe, It. 
Botha, Eekard, and Pirie. No great complaiutB are 
made of the pasturage wearing out, ^though many 
farms are said to be overstocked, and ia some olaces 
the bitter bush ” has displaced the sweeter Karoo 
vaideties. The latter circumstance, however, is not 
regarded as very objectionable by many farmers, m 
there are instances where sheep becoming accustomed 
to the bush are in as good condition as on the sweeter 
pastures. Cattle and horse-breeding' have for some 
yeaj:8 past been comparatively neglected, but a few 
residents are again resuraing stud^eeping,_ and high 
prices have been jtaid for imported entire horses. 
Large troops of goats are still found,'and' ostriches 
are common. The inhabitants of the division are, as ■ 
a rule, an intelligent, opvdcut class. This may be seen 
ill their comfortable residences and the siiperior 
character of their flocks and appliances for getting up 
their clips of wool, as well as in the many well-built 
reservoirs which are to met with. The population of 
the town and division is estimated at 10,000 white 
and coloured. 
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_next dmalon, Hope Totrn, is the most novtlieily 

iii the Colony, and although created in 1858 i& still 
very sparsely occupied. Its features are flat country 
Tvith a few hills and occasional patches of camel thorn 
trees. To the eastward it is covered with short Karoo 
bush, affording good pastures; while to the north and 
tvest there are plains of I’ed sand ahoiindiiig in grass, 
mixed up with small shrubs chiefly the capoc or cotton 
bush. After tain the country lias_ a most luxuriant 
appearance j but the annual fall is very small and 
uncertain, and periodical droughts of long duration 
are frequent. The water supply is principally from 
dams and wells, there being few fountains. The best 
farms have only about u morgen of ground under 
cultivation, and they are few. In consequence of tnis 
the inhabitants are dependent upon the lower disiricte 
for most of the necessaries of life, and as transport is 
costly, provisions of all kinds are generally high priced. 
There is a good deal of cattle-oreeding, but sheep- 
farming ivS tfe principal occupation, the leading men 
beino- Messrs. H. du Plessis, J. W. Vermulen, j; du 
Toib J- Bredciikamp, and G. Swegers. The average 
size of the farms is 4,000 morgen and thoir value 
about 28. 6d. per morgen. Flocks of sheep generally 
ran^e about 1,500. In 1865 the district had 278,000 
meiuiios and 58,000 Cape sheep, and the clip of wool 
was 870,622 lb. Until within a few years ago, there 
was a threat deal of squatting on the waste Crown 
lands apoor Inferior class of tanners living in tents 
and moving about from spot to spot as in the " Trek- 
veld ” Now a large extent of these Ci-own lands has 
been’ leased. Since 1866, the quantity leased was over 
a million morgen, at prices giving a yearly rental of 
£8 000. On a great part of the lands, improvements 
nrp'beint^ nuade, oepecially in the construction of dams 
S the°openiug of weDs. The capabilities of the 
district are in this manner being gradually developed. 
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drawback is drou^kt, wbiuh careful men pvo- 
■■ Tide against ^either by atoring water or j-emoving nad 
reducing tbeir stock on the approach of an adverse 
season. Hope Town is situated in a small valley or 
basin adjoining the Orange Eiver. Its population is 
about 700 white and coloured. It contains a large 
Dutch Church, many well-built houses and stores, and 
has a considerable business, particularly in connection 
with persons trading over the boundary, who purch.ase 
lueTonandisc, wliioh they barter with the natives or 
settlers beyond, and bring in return ivory, skins, 
feathers, and other produce from the Interior. A little 
time ago, the value of the goods which passed through 
Hojje Town for the Interior was £50,000, aud the 
produce brought out was about £75,000. Diamouds 
of die first water iiave been found on farms in the 
district, at vaiious places far apart from each other, 
as w'ell as along the banka of the Orange Kiver, from 
near where the Vaal joins it. These have all been 
picked up on the surface soil, generally by most 
ignorant people, and without any systematic search 
having been made. The spots whore they have been 
found are known as Proberfontein, Eittlemahoo, 
Swemkuil, Kemhoogte, Muishook, and other places. 
On some of them there are deposits of "river drift ” 
as at Pniel and Hebron, while others have areas of 
soil corresponding to Bultfonteln and Du Toit’s Fan, 
and at twenty feet deep there is ground very similar 
to tlic Kimberley mine, in the adjoining territory of 
Griqualaad West. 

Colesberg adjoins Hope Town on the eastern side. 
It is a fine pastoral division. In 1865 it had upwards 
of half a million woolled sheep and yielded 1,592,702 
lb. of wool, thus standing first in flie production of 
that staple; Prichinond being second, Cradock third, 
aud Graafi-Eeinet fourth. It embraces an* area of 
about 6,000 square miles, comprising between 300 and 
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■^0 granted farms, averaging 4,000 morgen, and a 
good extent of Crown lands held under lease. The 
pasturage fcmierly was grassy, but now bush has 
spread in every direction, cither entirely taking the 
place of the grasses, or forming the mixed herbage 
■fciown as gebroken veld. This change Is greatly 
attributed to the numerous flocks of sheep wandering 
about, making paths, in which when rain falls water 
flows »3 in so many little channels washing away the 
earth and destroying the grass roots. Inferior shrubs 
such as the " bitter-bush ^ are establishing themselves 
in these places, and may in course of time benome 
predominant, although by a little ciwe and trouble 
more nutritious varieties, such as the "sebaap-bosch" 
might easily be propagated and. maintained. Some of 
tiro forma have great capabilities, and large price.? are 
paid for them. One property, Mr, Theimisseii’s, 
Oorlou’s Poovt, changed hands some years ago for as 
much as £15,000. The estates of Mr, Van Zyl, 
JBufl'ei’a Yley, and of Mr. Thos. Bedford, aud of Mr. 
Maltitii, are also very superior, and in every respect 
■well-equipped, all of them having extensive sheds for 
the protertron of the sheep in winter, which in these 
northern parts is bitterly cold with keen frosts .and 
enow. The district is watered by the Zekoe and 
Oorlotr Bivers, both affiuents of the Orauge; but 
dams are constructed on most farms, and many have 
several of them. About two or three thousand morgen 
of land are brought under cultivation, and a con¬ 
siderable quantity of wheat, barley, inealies, oat- 
sheavea, and some wines and dried fruit produced. 
The crops, however, are frequently subject to injury 
from hail-Btoms, late frosts, and the ravages of locu.st. 
In the field-cornetcy of the Kantaiu, on the eastern 
side, horse-breeding is largely carried on, although 
frequently losses are sustained from the horse-sickness, 
which appears in an epidemic form from March until 
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The principal breerlers are Messrs. Pienaar 
and Hermaiius Van Zvlj whose stnda supplf many of 
the neighbouring districts. The value of farms, 
including buildings, avoragos about 12s. 6d, per 
morgen throughout the diYisioii. Crown lands ooCxU- 
sionaUy adjoin piivate properties and some of them 
are hired afc compavativelj high rates frhm the con 
venience they afford of additional grazing or change 
of pasture. It is no tuicoxnmon thing too for flocks of 
aheep to be hired hy young beginners, possessors of 
these land;?. Such flocks sometimes range up to several 
thousands, and are classed according to theiv figes— 
one,, two, or three years—the lessee returning the 
Bame number and class at the end of the term of lease, 
and paying an annua! rent for them, usually at the 
rate of Is, <1d, per head. Oatrich-hreeding lias been 
pursued very successfully for a long time iiastf some 
of the farmers, sueh as Messrs, Murray, Sluiterj 
Heathcote, and Maltitz, having enclosures of many 
miles in extent f^s?r their birds. 

The town of Colcaberg is about an hotir\s ride from 
the Orange Kiverj near the base of a hi^h conical hill, 
known as Coleskop. The locality is said to have been 
on gin ally the site of a liuslmian kraal. The streets 
and houses are crowded together in a narrow valley 
rjuitti enclosed by the greenstone ridges which surround 
it. This gives it A very hot and arid look which is 
not belied by the reality* The Dutch Kefonnecl 
Church of this place is a novelty in ecclesiastical 
architecture, being externally of octagonal form. In 
its present imfimshed state, and wanting the fine spire 
of 150 feet liigh, originally designed to ornament it, it 
has rather a nondescript appearance. It ha-s cost 
about £20,000 and more funds are rec^uired to com¬ 
plete it. The separatists from the Dutch Church, 
know^n as the Hoppers'^ have a vexy simple sub¬ 
stantial church in the immediate neighbourhoocl, There 
M 








w Wesleyan Chiti’ph, and an English 
-^fipted in point of size to its small congregation. 
The houses and husmesg-plaoes of the toivn are pretty 
numerous, and there is a considerable amount of ti-ade 
transactions "VTith the adjacent fai'xns, as r^-ell as with 
the jisople of the Free State, beyond the Orange River. 
At present this river is only passable by pontooiie, one 
of which is situated on the direct road from Colesberg 
at Mr. Eoos’s farm, and another higher up at Mr. 
Norvairs; but funds have been granted by Parliament 
for the construction of a bridge across it, and plans 
have been prepared for erecting an iron strtmture of 
nine spans of 100 feet each. The spot_selected for its 
site is half a mile above the first-mentioned pontoon. 
The extent of traffic here may be estimated iroin the 
fact that more than fijOOO wagons alone have crossed 
tl)c river at this place during twelve months. There 
are two other townships in the Colesberg division,— 
Hanover to the south-west, near the boundary of Eioli- 
moud, and Philip’s Town to the west, and both of them 
bid fair at no very distant date to rival the chief town. 
The district of Middelburg was formerly part of 
Colesberg and is still associated with it as an electoral 
division. It is situate between Colesberg and Cradook. 
Some years back when the notable Nimrod, Ro tialeyu 
Crordon Cumming, was at the Cape, this part of the 
country was in undisputed possession _of springboks 
and wikkbeestes, and was the scene of his first hunting 
exploits. Now it is dotted with flocks of wool-bearing 
slmep, fanners’ dwellings, cattle enclosures, corn-mills, 
vineyards, and gardens, and numbers of reservoirs of 
water. On the estate of Mr. Oistin, Tafelberg Hail, 
which' comprises about 12,000 morgen, there is a very 

capaoious dam utilised for driving a mill, and other 

purr)osG 3 , as well as irrigating a large extent of arable 
land, vineyard, &c. This and the neighbouring proper¬ 
ties of Messrs. Southey, Collet, Smit, and others are 
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-^«ll-"''well-stooked lyith merino eheep, cattlej__ 

niules, and ostriches; As a rule they are provided 
ivi.th sheds for latnHug stoclr, dipping tanka, and every 
appliance for pastoral purposes. There are also two 
or three farms about 20,000 morgen in extent, the 
property of Messrs. J. 0. Smith & Co., wlio have 
very fine flocks, including some from stock imijorted 
from Australia, rmder the exoolleut mauag-ament of 
air._ Vigne. In this district, too, there are many 
agricultural farmers, the lands along the Little Brakke 
River being oajjable of indgatlon, and a very fair 
amount of grain ja raised in ordinary season.?. The 
a verage value of land may be stated at £l per nioigec, 

' The town of Middelburg is well watered by a furrow 
led out from the river, and tliere are fine gardens con- 
tigiiou.s to the dwellings. It is not a large place, but 
there are a number of stores wliioh do a very profitable 
business, principally with the farmers. Many of the 
latter are “ doppers,”—a section of the community, in 
appearance and manners somewhat of the old Puritan 
stamp, who regard the useof "hymns"in church service 
as very objecUonable, They have a large place of 
wor-ship, presided over by one of diemselves, in oppo¬ 
sition to the Dutch Refoimed Church which has Jao 
a considerable following. Here, as in most of the inland 
towns, tbe church services draw together great muia 
bers of the families from the surrounding country. It 
is creditable to the South African farmers that they 
oonaider their attendance on religious worship aa 
imperative duty and they will travel many miles to 
perform it. The administration of the sacrament or 
Kaclitmaal ” is the special occasion when they most 
assemble j then the_ towns are as crowded and li vely as 
during a fair. Their solemn religioua duties once dis- 
oharged, a visit to the general stores and shops follow 
affording them an opportunity of laying in a quantity 
of household supplies, and a very considerable and 
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■ilw^ative business is carrietl cm by the various mei'» 
eliants and dealers. 

■ Next to Middelburg, is the important division 
of Cratlock. Tfcstward it is divided from Graalf- 
E einetby the Wageupadaberg, and other minor ranges 
of the Sneeuwherg ; northwards it stretches to the 
higher piatcan of the Bamboes and Stormbergen, aiid 
eastward it extends along the spurs of the Groat 
Winterberg. Although the general aspect of the 
division is dry and sterile, yet for grazing it is excellent, 
and large flocks are depastured throughout it. ifhe 
herbage is chiefly of tire ordinarj; Karoo charaotcr, and 
in the hilly partsraixedwith nutritious grasses. In 1865 
the number of merino sheep was over 600,000, and the 
clip of wool 1,277,757 lb. The capability of the 
pasture is an average of oire sheep per morgen. Tlie 
soil throughout the district is deep and extremely 
fertile, suitable alike for grain, vines, or fruit, and 
duly requires in-igatiou to yield abundantly. Tho 
vineyards iu some instances are extensive, and qiiau- 
titics of brandy and raisins have been manufactured 
and sold in the district, There are numbers of reser¬ 
voirs, and many powerful springs on some farms. These 
properties generally command very high prices; from 
£5,000 to £7,000, for a farm varying Irom 3,000 
morgen and upwards is not uncommon, and there are 
many old established estates which could not be 
purchased for double these sums. The ordinary price 
of land, however, may be stated at .30s. a morgen. 
Among the largest holders are Mr. J. Trollope, Mr, 
John Collet, and Messrs. Meehan. The two first named 
have properties of from 23,000 to 27,000 morgen in 
extent, Mr. Collet's flocks number about 10,000, and 
are all first-class stock ; his clip of wool, as well as 
that of Mr. Vermaak’s, realizes exceptional rates. 
■Formerly on* several farms there were numbers 
of good horses, and as many as 120 have been pur- 
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out of ar^ tncloBiire in one day ; at present 
the only regular breeders arc Messrs, Meohau and 
Lonvv van Heerderij althongh most of tbeiiuniers still 
keep from thirty to fifty horsoB each. Troops of 
catllo range from 100 to 200 head. The angora 
goat^ which has lately been introduced^ and ostriches, 
ai'c becoming common,—flocks ofthe latter, numbering 
eighty to 100 heiog an ordinary occurrence, and lately 
as much as £10.Q to £150 has been given for 
grown birds, £40 for birds of fifteon months and £15 
for three raontha’ birds. 

The tovvn of Cradock is a large and thriving place, 
It is on the main trunk line from Port Elizabeth and 
Graham Town to the nor them districte and the Erne 
State, and has recently been fixed upon as the 
terminus of the northe.rii line of railway, now in coiirse 
of construction from Port ElizabeUn At present it 
has by far the finest ecclesiastical building in the 
Colony- This is the Dutch Befonned Church, designed 
with handsome facade and steeple after the style 
of St- Martin’a-in-the-Pields, and constructed entir^y 
of a beautifully dressed free-stone found close to 
the town* The clear dry climate of the district 
serves to keep the stone clean and unspotted as 
when first cut, and the finished character of the 
building renders it, in contrast with its sniTOund- 
ings, thing of beauty’^ as well as a joy for 
over.’' The church cost about £30,000, raised almost 
entirely amongst the farm era of the district, who also 
gratuitously contributed their labonr m carting the 
stone from the quarry whilst it was in coux'se of 
erection- Besides this bmiding there is a iieatly- 
linisbod English Church, Wesleyan and Independent 
Churches, schools, a library, and reading-room, stores, 
banks, newspaper office, hotels, and other Institutions- 
The town is well supplied with water obtained out of 
the Fish River, some distance above, and brought in 
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furrow protected by mimosa trees- Tbi^?- 
enables many of the houses^ especially m tlie lower 
part to have excellent gardens and many trees with 
an abundant supply of fruit* 

The Fiah Kirer has its source sixty miles higher 
im ■’than Cradock at a place named Quagga^s 
Hoek, 4,200 feet above the sea^ In its course 
to the coast It drains an area estimated at 12,000 
square miles, being fed by several considerable 
tributaries and in the rainy season it is a most formicl-- 
able mud-charged torrent rushing along its rocky 
tortuous chamid with a yoliime ancf impetuosity that 
render any attempt to ford it extremdy hazardons, 
and at times altogether impracticable. Above Cradocky 
however, it is a comparatively narrow stream, capable 
m already stated of being led out for purposes of 
irrigation, and it has often been proposed to utilise it 
on a more extensive scale by the constniction of a 
series of dams and fun'ows forming a chain of reser- 
Yoi3*s at intervals from its source, and so effectually 
affording a check to the entire current* Works of 
such a character if carried out siiccessfuJly would com¬ 
pletely change the appearance of the country and 
largely multiply its productiYe and exportable capOr- 
bilities. 

In several parts of the district, there ai‘e valuable 
saltpans, yielding many thousand bags of salt each 
year* About two miles from the town are what are 
termed the “ Baths,’—sprin{|s of splendidly clear 
water, strongly impregnated with sulphur. The water 
here is soft and admirably adapted for wool-washing, 
and there are establishments for that purpose in 
operation, belonging to Messrs. Piemmer, Cawood, 
and others* 

The distance from Cradock to some of the outlying 
portions of the division is very considerable, in some 
directions being as much as twelv^e or fourteen hours^ 
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horseback. has lately led to the eatab- 

lishmeat of mvr viilageSj and to the creatioa of a 
sepamte magktenal district under the name of Tar- 
fcastad. The new villages are Steynsburg aad Marais- 
berg. The former was commenced in lB7^i by the pale 
in erven of a property near to Mr* Louw PretoriusV 
qi\ the flats between Middleburg and Burghers- 
dovpj and near Kneehalter's Nek, In less than a year 
there Avere upxvards of 130 dwelHiig houses antj stores 
buii% a church for one of the Dutch Reformed con¬ 
gregation;^ completed and another in progress, and 
tlie business-places in twelve months^ amongst other 
produce, received wool to the value of £26,000. 
The other village, Maraisberg, also on the plaim, is 
about seven hoxira from Cradock, an equal distance 
from Middolbiirg, and nine hours from Burghersdorp, 
It is n, central point for the farmers from Doom Hook^ 
Bamboesberg, and Vlekpoort* 

Tarkastad is situated north-east of Cradoek, near 
to the Tarka Elver and the peculiar moimtain peaks 
known as the Twee Tafels (Two Tables)- It embraces 
the fine agricultural and pastoral district from the. 
northern slopes of the Great Winterberg to tlie boun¬ 
daries of Queen’s Town and Albert* The township 
although as yet a small one numbers many substantial 
houses, hotel, stores, public offices, a commodiom 
parson £ige, and a new Dutch Reformed Church ia 
progress. It is some distance from the Tarka River,; 
but has a good supply of Avafcer from a strong and 
never-failing fountaim The farmers In the neigh¬ 
bourhood, like those of Cradookj are generally descen¬ 
dants of the old colonists, hut latterly a niimber of 
English have settled amongst them. They have large 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. The wool por- 
cha$sd by the local storekeepers is now about 4,000 
bales per annum. 




VIL THE EASTERN HISTEICTB, v. : 

IVe leave tbe Karoo^ as we cross the outliers 
of the Great Winterberg, and roturmng to the sea¬ 
ward sidei enter upon what is by far the most 
tifnl part of the Colony—the Eastern The trie ts. iheso 
may he said to commence with the coast districts of 
Hitmansdbrp and Uitenhage, stretch inland over the 
lower end of the Znurberg up to Somerset^ and then cb 
extend in aline eastward parallel with the inter- 
hergj Katherg; and Chtmiie Monntaina^ to the old 
frontier bonnclary^ where the Keiskanima River rims 
down to the Indian Ocean, The area of this territory 
is estimated at a little under IS^jOOO square miles, and 
it inchides no less than twelve divisions^ mmiely^ 
Ilumaxisdorpj XJiteBh£ige, Port Elizabotb, A lexhndriaj 
Eathurstj Albany, Somerset, Bedford, Fort Beaufort^ 
Stockenstrorn^ Victoria East, and Peddie, In 1865 it 
contained a population of 130,500 souls. The cemfor- 
mation of the country is highly pleasing, and often 
very picturesque. Along the seaboard there arc 
fl^rassy hills and dale^ variegated with luxuriant copse 
or clumps of natural shrubbery; gradually rising 
above these, are boldkrantzes or ridges, and uiulalating 
flats^ occasionally covered with dense bush, reaching 
up to tlie mountain ranges, which are verdant mid 
wcod*fringed to their rocky crests. The soil in 
most places is adapted for agriculture, but the 
large extent of sweet grassy pasture, foming the 
richest sheepwalks, has naturally enough made 
wool-gro’wing and cattle farming the favourite and 
most profitable pursuits. The clip of wool in these 
divisions in 1865 was 4,000,000- Ibi, and there were 
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—of woolled sheep 2^022^483; 

00 ; Angoi'Ji goats, 39^850; common goats> 
7o9,323, besides horses ^nd oattie. The ground under 
cultivation was 84,410 acres^ and the yield of wheat 
{exohisi’ve of other cereals), 128,000 bushels, of which 
llnmansdorp, XJitenhage, Alexandria, and Bathurst 
alone raised 100,000 bushels. 

' The chief pert for these districts as well as for 
most of the miflland territory, the Free State, and the 
Interior, is the indentation of the coast beyond Cape 
liccife, forming what is kno>TO as the harbour of 
Algoa Bay» Here, on what was a ridge of barren 
saiuhhilis there ha?- grown up the town of Port 
Eikabeth, whose rise and progress conspicuously 
represent what colonization has accomplished and is 
acooinijlishing in Soutli Africa, Fifty-four years 
ago, a staali fort ideation and a few huts occupied by 
two or three traders and fishermen were the only 
evidences of life—a mere dot of civiliz/iition on the 
margin of a savage wildeimess. Then came the flow 
of Bidtisli immigration, dispersing over the country 
and develci)ing production and creating Commerce, 
of which this, as the principal seaport eastward of the 
Cape, became the golden gate,” Anyone now 
arriving in Algoa Bay will find before him all the 
G’vidences of an enterpinsing, prosperous, and populous 
filace. For two or three miles along tlie water-side 
and up the sloping hill ascending from it, and on the 
brow of the height above, there rise in euccession 
“warehouses, stores, manufactories, shops, offices, 
dwelling houses, churches, schools, hospitals, villas, 
and other buildings, of every description and variety 
of architecture* 

The harbour is an open but safe roadstead, 
vnih good holding ground, and the loading and 
discharging of steamers and ships are very expe- 
ditioualy done by means of lighters and surf-boats, 
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3arge Ijangs of Fitigr>es md Kafir labourers. 
There are two hvndiiig jetties, where passengers 
may reach i&rra firimi without the di scorn tort and 
danger which formerly attended debarkation, wlieu 
the alternative was a leap into the surf ov being earned 
in the embrace of nude aborigiueSp Close to the 
pnnoipai landing-place, in Jetty-street, is the EaBtern 
Districts’Bailway Station, and along the Jsea wall 
skirting the water’s edge the linos of rail aj^c laid 
w’hich will shortly connect Uiteohage and the Mid¬ 
lands a« well as Cradock and the Northera ‘Districts 
with the port* Immediately above this is the central 
and business part cf the town, forr ing what ia known 
as the Main-atieet, extending from Market-sqim^e 
through Queen’s-street, and Prince’s-street to the 
Prison-buildings at the North-end* Nowhere In the^ 
Colony is there a livelier, busier acene than here^ 
especially during the wool season, when the huge 
tranKport wageng, carrying from 0,000 to 10,000 ib* 
come in laden with bales of %vool, skins, or ivory, to 
load up again with merohandiae for the Interior 'townB 
and villages, aa far even m the lituxts of the Free State 
and the IVausvaal Bepuhlic* 

Some idea of ita aspect may be formed from the 
accompanying illustration, representing the Market- 
square, crowded with groups of dealers, vehiclesj and 
aniniala, the produce w^agons with their long teams of 
03ten being a prominent feature. The large building 
on the left band is the To>vn-halI, of which Port 
Elizabeth is justly proud* It is a stately and com¬ 
modious structure somewhat in the Italim style, but 
with a portico of Corinthian columns, and is said to . 
have cost £25,000* The Borough Council Otficcs 
are there, as well as the ChaTuber of Commerce, the 
public reading-room and Library, and asmallMoaeum ; 
and there is a magnificent hall about eighty feet 
long by forty broiLd — undoubtedly the finest in South 
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^frica^foT public as<imnbiio3 and eatertamaieats* 
On the te.iTaced ground abovc^ there is St, Augus^ 
tine’s Koman Catholic Cathedral, of graceful gothic 
order, with tower and spire. To the ri^ht i^atn 
are the offices of the agents of the Union Mail 
Service (Messrs* W, AnderEoii & Co,), and adjoin¬ 
ing tliem the Magistrate's Court-room; while on 
the opposite side of the squate itre the Tele* 
graph (Jiiioe, the Post-office, and the large and 
well-conducted Phc 0 ni:x HeteL Along Maio-street 
there ate several very handsomely finished edifices 
used for business purposes, which would be creditable 
to any English city. The Guardian Insurance 
Buildings, the warehouses of Dnnelh Ebden, & Co,, 
W. Dunn & Co/s, Mosenthal’s, Deare and Deltz, 
Taylor & Go,, Kettle’s Emporium, and the new offices 
of the London and South AMoan Ba^k, biiilt of 
dressed free-stone, quarried from near the Zwartkop'a 
Kiver, are among the most imposing and ornamental* 
The immense stocks and the amount of buaiDOss 
tonsacted in some of these mercantile eetablishments 
unmistakably indicate the commercial enterprise and 
w^ealtiiof the Bay nierchants, One of the largest stores 
ig that recently completed ty the old colonial firm of 
Messrs, Blaine & Co, Their premises have s&ontage 
to Jetty-Street, of over 200 feet, with a depth of ISJO 
feet dowTi Damant-street on one side and nearly 300 
down Commerce-street on the other, and are three 
stories in height with collarage below. The Jetty- 
street frontage is divided into three compartments, 
one being the coimting-house, 104 feet by forty-threO;, 
fitted up with every convenience ; another being the 
forr/ardmg room, 120 feet by sixty-five feet; and the 
rem^under being occupied ae bonding stores, wool- 
pressing and engine rooins. The upper stories arc 
apportioned for the different departments ol the 
business,~one comprising building materials, such as 
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galvanized iroiij deals, slates, iind all kinds of fittings ; 
a seoond provisions and oilmaii^s stores j a third agri¬ 
cultural implements and general ironniongerj j ami a 
foiixtli Manchester and all sorts of soft goods, Srcr In 
these departments, again, there is a sub-division of 
various articles, and the visitor may see in one, for 
instance, hundreds of ploughs, which are now greatly 
in demand by the frontier Fingoes and Kafirs j or iii 
another, a large array of musical instniments, from 
which as many as 100 harmoDiunis and fifty pianos are 
sold off within a month or two. In the wool stores 
there is accommodation for 6,000 bales of avooJ, the 
average quantity in store during the season being 
4,000 bales. Four double presses are constantly at 
wnrk, and can press as many as 800 bales a day, tFe 
presses and machineiy being worked by steam power, 
and hydraulic pressure in the form of an accumti- 
latorf' weighing thirfcy^two tons. There are also lifts 
and weighing machines, circular and upright saws, 
and ^ lathes, and other appliances for repairing or 
making machinery for the wool-washing and other 
establishments. The machinery and buildings on the 
property are insured for about £40,000 and the stock 
for £80,000. Besides Messrs, Elaine’s, there nre other 
warehouaes which, although not quite so extensive nor 
BO well arranged, have equally valuable stocks, and 
whose branch eatablishmentB are spread tlirougliout 
every district northwards and eastwards, 

■ The population of the town ia estimated at about 
15,000, and the value of fixed property assessed at 
Upwards of £1,200,000. Land and buildings in the 
Main-street and its neighbourhood have of late years 
increased in price to an unprecedented degree. The 
extent of ground avaikble for business stands being 
restricted, sites which formerly sold for a few pounds 
now realize as many hundreds and in Bonie instances 
thousands. The original erf or allotments at the 
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anil Jetty-atreats exchanged fiand$ 
^^ior to 1834-3 for a ^imall cask of ;Flrte, Last year 
a tontli part of this block, haying a frontage of about 
My feet^ was secured by the London iuid South 
j^frican Bank^ as the site of their new offices^ for 
£5,000. Auotlier site more recently purchased by the 
Standard Bank, with about thirty-five feet frontage in 
the Main-streeiv also cost a like amount In the 
adjoiiiing thoroughiare of Strand-street, the inferior 
tenements wliich formerly existed are giving place to 
large {goods’ stores, and other huiUliiigs, and the Town 
Coimcil have in contemplation further improvements 
m that locality. 

The residencea of the principal inhabitants, however, 
are on what is termed the 11111/—in contradistinetign 
to the town below.” This is a flat table-land, on 
the teiTaced guoiind above the Main-street, the c^cent 
of which is rather trying to the obese pedestrian on a 
hot day. Its aspect and surroundings are very 
pleasant and enjoyable, as the height is generally 
fanned by fresh cool breezes from the sea. ycattered 
irregularly over it are many fine mansions and pretty 
villa residences. There are also one or two handsome 
ohurehee, such as the Scottish Presbyterian and Triuity 
Church;'^ an admirably maUcaged hospital j a well 
endowed collegiate eBtabllshment, the Grey Institute ; 
and a well regulated Club, where, after the labours of 
the day, tfie mercantile class usually congregate for 
relaxation, and courteously extend their liospitalitleB 
to visitors. On the open fiat beyond the Hill, there is 
the attractive St, George’s Park, laid out and planted 
by the corporation of the town some ten years ago and 


* Itic ditircbosi in Pcit BUiiSAbeth i^iirabcr no kaa than siitteeni, 
embracing Church oi Englaticlj Wesleyan, IndepeniJont, rreabytedaOi 
Biiutist, add Rf^mau OatboUc places of worship; there ig also ix 
buiMing m<id &a n Jewish Synagogue, and a, very tastefullv dedgued 
Malay Mostine. 
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by an auBual rote of £500 from the iocal 
'ifiites. It hag mo.st agreeable walks through avemies of 
trees, shrubs, and lioweriog plants, and Is ornamented 
with a fine conservatory, rock-work, water basins, and 

f rassy plots. The Park, like the Grey Institute, the 
lospital, and the Town-bail, was originally created 
chiefly by the aid of the revenues accruing from the waste 
lauds with which Port Elizabelh was liberally endowed 
during the GoverTiorship of Sir George Grey, Part 
of these lands were some time ago sold in allotments 
for building purposes, yielding an annual quitrept 
revenue available for the maintenance of the local 
institutions. A portion of the park lands still remain 
iiusold and as the town progresses their value will ha 
greatly enhanced. There are at present no suburbs 
con'eaponding to Bondehoscli or Wynberg, where the 
iniiahitsmts can resort, although some localitiOB such 
as Walmer, Emerald Hill, and the woody coast lands 
towards the Van Stadeu's River might easily he ren¬ 
dered very attractive in these respects. In their 
neighbourhood, are to be found many pleasant Verdant 
slopes and patches of bush and clumps of trees, wnth 
cocu freshening breezes from the sea, which naturally 
suggest a pleasant retreat from the weariness, the 
fever, and the fret^’ of the Bayonian^s incessantly 
hard-working life, 

•Port Elizabeth has been truly described by one of 
its writers as a place of biiBiness—not of pleasure. 
The man whp goes to reside there, presuming he goes 
for the reason which attract nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand, to get a living, must niuke 
np his mind not only to work but to work hard. A 
^Irone receives no mercy, be his status in society what 
it may. If he be a man of independent means people 
write him down as an ass for selecting such a spot for 
the enjoymout of dignity or ease, if he be dependent 
upon his physical or mental resources to earn his daily 
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"he soon discovexs to his cost that sloth and 
apathy find no ready response there. If he be sober 
and indostnous, and willing to work there is work of 
all kinds for him to do, and plenty of it if he goes the 
proper way to look for The amount of business 
done and tbe extent to which it has progressed may be 

g athered from the statistics of the port. Tiiese show 
mt while forty years ago, tlie goods imported were 
oiiiy valued at £20,288, they amounted in 1872 to 
£2,447,280. The exports of produce in lS3o were 
valued at and in 1872 they reached 

£3,137,400. Of the articles of colonial export con¬ 
tributing to this large increase, the principal one is the 
staple of wool. In 1835 the c|uantity shipped from this 
port ^loiie was 79,848 ib. In ten years it increased to 
more thim 2,000,000 lb. In 1855 it exceeded 9,500,000 
lb. In 1805 it extended to nearly 30,000,000 lb.; ^md 
in 1872 it swelled to 39,398,927 lb. 

A Itho ugh, w ith the exceptio n s mention ed, th e co untry 
about Port Elkabeth is very uninviting, stretching 
fur miles over the dry plains known as the Bay flats, 
the adjoining divisions abound in beautiful vegetation 
and picturesque scenery. Uitenliage is only eighteen 
miles distant, and will shortly be almost within an 
liours^ reach by railway. The town was described 
many years ago as a pretty secluded spot, well laid 
out, and supplied with water from a spring in 
Hie Winterhoek Mountains, which gives 2,512,632 
gallons in twenty-four hours. The eonaequence of 
this in conjunction mth the salubrious climate and 
rich soil of the locality, is a profusion of fruits, trees, 
and dowers of the most luxuri^int growth, adding 
considerably to the beauty of this part of the country.^’ 
It occupies an area of one square mile, the streets are 
each a mile long, very wide and run at right angles 
with each other; tlie footpaths on either side are 
separated from the road by watercourses, and in most 
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shaded bj oak-^ which here attain a kr^ 
^luxiiriaBt growth. Origirmllj each house had two 
acres or ahoitt a morgen of garden ground attached to 
jt ; but in tlie business centreSj where the value of 
land has increaaedj the erven have been anb'diYidecl 
many times. Caledon-street^ now the chief street in 
the towiij conttuns about thirty stores or olfices^ many 
of \^hich are large haodsoma butidinga^ and are 
occupied by w^holesale merchants ancUmporters^ who do 
a considerable trade with the farmers of tlio exten¬ 
sive district. In the same street are also the Standard 
Bank, Oriental Bank, Butch Reformed Ciuiroli, 
Anglican Church, Native Cfiurcli and schoohroom, 
Malay Mosque, Public Library, Butch Reformed 
Church Echoed, Government school, Native Govern¬ 
ment school, town officeSj gaoi, court-hmisci Droaclty,. 
three hotels, and several somller shops, private 
residences, This comparative cGucentrutLon of 

trade to one street has cansed the less populDus ports 
of the town to fall into neglect; so that in winter it 
preseiits a rather dilapidated apjiearaoce; but in 
spring, when the numerous trees burst forth into leaf 
and blossom, and the hedges are covered with rosos, 
the aspect of the place fully merits the description we 
have quoted, and the uppeliation “ Garden of the 
Eastern Province ” by wliich it was long known, A 
few years ago Uitenhage was famed for its two 
Botanical Gardeiu^, then the propeity of Mr. Brehm 
and Mr. Dobson. These have been neglected lately, 
but that known as “ Belhamls ’* still possesses some of 
the rarest and most valuable plants, native andforeign, 
to be found in the Colony ; the exotics having been 
iiripoited by the late Mr, Brehm with a laviiihuess of 
money and trouble characteristic of an euthiisiaat. 
Besides the churches already mentioned, there are 
two Native Churches under the London Missionary 
Society, tivo M^^esleyan Native Churchos, a Remaoi 
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Churcli* and an Engifah Wealeyan Chapel^ 
tine latter a very handsome and commodioas gothic 
bnilding. In addition to the eduoational institiitions 
already mentioned there is the first-class aided unde¬ 
nominational flchool and ^several boarding seminaries 
for young ladies. A sale of land granted by Govem- 
meat in aid of a building fund for the undenomina¬ 
tional school took place recently^ twenty acres selling 
for £2,500 and subject to. a perpetual quitrent of £48 
per annum. This money will be applied to the 
purpose of erecting., spacious school buildings, masters* 
residence, j&g, .A water service is iu course of con- 
stuuction for which the municipality are authoris^ed by 
Act of ParHament to borrow £12,500, 

Among the public institutions, &c , of the place are 
a Ladies* Benevolent Society, a Choral Society of 
nearly fifty members, two Grood Templar Lodges, two 
Benefit Societies, Board of Executors, and a Library 
and Eentling-room* Two newspapers m'C published, 
one in hngUsli, the other in Dutch. ^ 

During the last twjglve years an important Industry 
has sprung up in Litenhage,/ via., wooLwashiug. 
Thex’C are now ten estabiishments in the river ZwaiH- 
hops, the soft ami alkaline pmpeiiiy of whose water 
render it peculiarly adapted for tlie purpose. The 
steam-machinery at these places is of the most costly 
and perfect description. Eroni statistics recently 
collected we ascertain that £200,000 capital is invested 
in th ese establishments* The quantity of wool washed 
is about 200,000 bales per aVmum, the carriage of 
vvhicJi to and from Port Elizabeth wiil form a con- 
rdderablc item in the traffic returns of the Port 
Elkaheth and Uitenhage railway, now nearly com¬ 
pleted. These establishments employ, in addition to 
the cxtccsive machinery, a great number of Kafirs and 
other nativoa at higli wages. The result of this is 
tliat labour is very scarce and dear in Uitenhage, ami 
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Inisiness of the numerous canteen-keepers •vei'y 
prosperous. 

Thei’S arc two extensive 8alti)ans near Uitenbage, 
one at Betheladorp) worked by the natives of the 
lionclon Society mission station^ the other at Goega, 
the private property of Mr. John Hitzeroth, The 
salt produced by the latter is of the very first quality; 
and the quantity appears inexhaustible,. for although 
40,000 muids per annum are taken out, there is ho 
apparent cHrninntion of yield. 

The division of Uitenhage comprises an extensile 
area. It is broken by mountains—the Coega, Elands- 
berg, and Winterhoek, formed of Devonian sandstones 
and slates, rising one after the other; hut the lofty peak 
ot the Ti'inferhoek,known as the Cockscomb, stands high 
above the rest, its summit commanding a glorious paao- 
1 ‘iimic view nortliivard even as far as the Sheenvvbergen. 
Along the coast and in the valleys, some of whioli are 
ivell-w.aterecl, tliere ai’e good agricultural lauds, while 
the mountain slopes are excellent for cattle-grazing. Tluj ’ 
number of draught oxen and other cattle” maintained 
here in 18(35 was upwards of 43,000 head. There were 
also 337,000 sheep depastured, and the clip of wool 
was 767,789 lb. The best sheep farms, however,, are 
in the more inland part.s of the district which have; 
sweet grasses and Karoo herbage. The nor*sedooim 
or euphorbia is at times found to be of value in some 
localities. There are several varieties of it, one the 
“ bok-norse beiiig used for small stock and the kars- 
norse for all kinds. In' seasons of drought it is fired, 
and fi’om the long grass between it, readily burns. 
The plant is thus partially roasted and the thorna 
cleaned off. Ifc is then greedily devoured by goats 
and cattle which not only thrive but fatten on "it. Tlie 
■'vinger-pol ” is another succulent plant in use ; It has 
CTcat fleshy fingers growing out of a crown a foot in 
diameter. This is regarded us a noiirisbing food for 
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- OiteE and is used by carriers and otiiera for thii,t par- 
posoj especially when the pastures are dried up. Aloes 
ate pkatifai and many of the natives fmd employment 
ia the praparation of the drug, 4(*^{J00 lb- baTiiig 
been produced in 1865. The division has lately 
made great progress- The rateable property^ which in 
1870 W4S valued at £486,769^ adviurced in 1874 to 
£1,607,54$, This includes the magistenal district of 
JaiiseiiYille. The Increase is due chiefly to the great 
quantity of Crown land leased, and now bringing in a 
rental to Government; and also to impToyem6nt3 in 
the sbfipc of homesteads, dams^ &g., that Imve been 
made on many of the farms. Since 1869 the waste 
lands of Uitenhage surveyed and leased aniount to 
upwards of 487j969 morgen, an aggregate 

rental of £9,447 per annum. There still remains a 
con aider able extent unappropriated* 

To the west of Uitenhage is tlie neighbouring 
division of Humansdorp^ wtich is also agricultural 
and pastoral and contains some flue estates, one of the 
best of them being that of Zuurbron, the properly of 
Mr. Mefcelorkainp. The township, distant about fifty 
miles from Fort Elizabeth, is titnated on a sloping 
plain overlooking the coast, A bout nine miles from 
it is Jeffrey's Bay, a safe hut unfrequented harbour 
in the Bight of St* Francis, at a point nearly equi¬ 
distant from the mouths of the Kromme and Gamtoos 
Bivers, Fish and oysters are plentiful there, 

Jfear to Humansdorp is tbo Moravian mission of 
Cifirlcson, and the stations of Kruisfontelnand ifanhoy. 
belonging to the London Mtssionary Society, The 
latter IB one of the best establishments of the k' d, 
kept in excellent ordei^ and hearing evideuce of iodua- 
trial improvement. Several hundred morgen of land 
arc under cultivation and irrigated by the waters of 
the Gamtoos River by means ofa tunnel carried through 
the spur of a mountain at an expense of One or two thou- 
H 2 
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fijiiad poimas. Like otker mission bstimtionSj Hankey 
vfm originally fonned as a sort of ^^city of irefuge'* 
where tf^e natives could be gathered togemer, educated, 
and protected when necessary ; but now they have 
arrived at that state that they can hold their ovvn, and 
the Society with the sanction of the Legislature has 
an^angcd to divido and sell the lands in freehold lota 
to the most orderly amongst them, the conditionbcmg 
made ia some ctisea that their lands shall not be 
alienated for ten years after their receiving title, This 
plan is regarded as certain to have a permanently 
beneficial result, as the best of the people may by the 
acquisition of property rise to a position of indepen¬ 
dence. Many of the natives both here and in Uiten- 
hage are very well-conducted, posBessing flocks of goats 
and hcrined cattle, and Jiiring lands from farmers and 
lessees of Crown lands on which to departure their stocks 
There are valuable forests in this tract of country, 
viz., the dense Zitrikatnmaund New Forests/’ ^ 
which are finely watcreii, and contaiTi every descrip¬ 
tion of colonial timber i “ Klein Kivei/^ situated at 
the back of Hankey and in detached kloofs along the 
Gamtoos River ; and the " Oliphant’s Hock Alexan¬ 
dria, covering an area of thirty-fire miles long by two 
and three in breadth, b\it where with the exception of 
‘^sucezewood ” the timber is mferior and water is very 
scarce. There is aiso '^Van Stadens River'’" “whioh 
Bupplies Port ElisjabetK with firewood, but has no 
large timber left, and the wooded kloofs of tlie/^ Zuur- 
/lerg*” A fearful conflagration occurred through¬ 
out these districts in 1869. A destructive bush- 
fir - said to Lave originated Irom the barbarous system 
of veld-buming extended far and wide, evou into 
the adjacent division of the Knysna, consuming home'^ 
steads, farm-stock, crops, forest game, and everything 
in its course* The damage to property was estimated 
at upwards of £16,000 exclusive of the forest burnt. 



'-y-jEa*stwarfl from Uitenha^e tUo elevafefl, belt of tbo 
Zuurbox^ Mountains run in an almost unbroken line 
towards GrahamTown* They consist of three or 
four eej>arate ranges of hills^ of' rounded or geatly- 
iindulating contotir* with deep wooded valleys inter* 
vemng. Across this a splendid road is constructed 
which has of late beeti the great thoroughfare for 
wa^Oii traffic between the northern districts and Port 
Elw.abeth, As a work of art it is maguificentj and 
the beatity of the scenery throughout it is uneciualled 
in the Colony* The course of this road is over the 
eeveral hilly ridges or "neks” which are separated 
by valleys and Moofa, and its lengtli following all the 
sig-sags of the ridges is fully twenty-four miles, 
although the distance from one side to the, other m a 
bird flies would be scarcely more than eight. It is iu 
crosBmg these "neks” or ridges that the peculiar 
character of the Zuurberg scenery is realized -iind seen 
to advantage* The poet Pringle was as strikingly 
impressed with it forty years ago as any viator may 
be now, He describes it as far sm*passing xmything 
of the kiod he bad witnessed ehie where, or formed a 
conception of jfrora the accounts of others* 
billowy chaos of naked rnountaina, rocks, precipices, 
and yawning abysses, that looked asif hurled together 
by some prodigious cpnvulsiou of nature, while over 
the lower deciivitios and deep ^iink dells, a dark 
impenetrable forest spreads its shaggy skirts and adds 
to the whole a stiH more wild and savage sublimity,” 
The forest or rather Jungle along the base of the range 
on the south-east side is known as the ,Adclo (or 
K'Acldfm) bush; there arc still throughout it a 
number of elephants and buffaloes, but t&ir haunts 
are now being invaded by the shrill whistle of the 
railway, which runs along there between the Com¬ 
mando Kraal and Bushman^s River stations* 

Ale5;andriais on tdm seaward side of the Ziturberg, 
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.ti^^eeQ tlie Boxiday’s River md the Busliman’^i 
River, The townsbip m\d ^eat of magistracy is ineon- 
veniently seated far away from tlie main road to 
Graham's Town, at the extreme soutli-easi comer of 
the district, about eighteeit miles from the moath of 
the Baahnmii’s Elver, A great de^d of laud is under 
cultivation-—^this neighhourhood being knoTvn as tlio 
" granary of the East, and large quai^tities of cereals 
are raised, supplying the markets of Port EUzabeth 
and Orsdiam^s Town, The adjoining country, fomiQg 
the districts of Alb any andBathurst^from theBushman’si 
River to tlie Fish River, is of much the same characmr . 
To the eye it i^,as a most pleasing appearance, its hiils 
and valleys richly grassy and covered with patches of 
shrubbery, far surpassing any ornamental parks. The 
principal produce is oats, either as hay or gram* 
Wheat and barley arc also grown, but the crops are 
precarious, being common near the coasts 

although of late years an hybridised variety of wlieiit 
of ndiard and flinty kind has been found to withstand the 
disease and answer admirably* Cotton has been tried, 
with favourable results, if labour could only be relied 
upon, and Indian covn, vegetables, and fruits can ha 
xaiaed to any extent* The pasturage everywhere is^ 
most luxuriant, often preseiiting the appearance of 
fields of hay, but, owing to its sour characteristic, it 
is geiiej:ally only suitable for cattle, which attain to 
magnificent condition, many of the finest oxen em¬ 
ployed for transport riding being grazed and supplied 
from this quarter* Small flo^s of sheep are paEJ- 
tured, where fomierly it was suppoaed they would 
not live, and although the increase has not been greats 
they have done tolerably weU> and with proper soleo- 
tion and care they answer to a considerable extent. 
The hamlets of Bathurst, Clumber, Salem, and Sid- 
bury, mark the locations of many of the early British 
settlers, while tlie village of Riebeek is the only one 
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die old colonists> and still mtimfcaining its 
Dutcli Kcfbrmed Chiircia. 

These fliatricta are watered.by several streams, and 
at the month of one ofthem, the Kowie, is die harbour of 
Port Alfred, where extensive works have been carried 
on for many years, to deepen the channel of the 
river and render it available for vessels of , moderate 
draught and burtheiip Originally the river liGbouched 
gn the eastern side, and as far back as 1^20, when 
the English immigrants were located ia the neigh¬ 
bourhood, a brig of war sailed across the bar and 
anchored there, while parties of the settlers, with 
their wagons, passed over the ground on the western 
side, where at the present day vessels of eleven feet 
draught may float. The river was many years after- 
ivards altogether diverted to the western bank by Mr, 
Cock, the proprietor of thaland on that side, assisted 
by a number of aeitlers, who cut a trench through 
the sands and led out the stream, blocking up the 
old channel by sand bags and hush, Its suitability 
for a port was most enthusiastically urged upon the 
Covernment by Mr, Cock and bis frietids, who formed 
a company and contributed f ?d,000 for the purpose 
of eariying out the necessary works* The late 
eminent engineer, Mr. Ecndell, was consulted and 
.furnished plana for the construction of walls along 
the river to confine its course and increase the ibreo 
of its current, so as to clear the bar at its mouth. 
The cost of these improvements, as carried on by 
the Kowie Etarboui' Company up to 1868, was over 
.£100,000, Since then the Government have taken 
over the whole concern, the few original subscribers 
temaiiHng having agreed to forfeit their shai^es, and 
now the works ai*e being executed according to 
dlesigns more recently fuimshed by Sir John Coode, 
The usefulness of the port has already been amply 
demonstrated by its trade, which ia steadily increasing; 
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number of vessels entered imvarcls in 1871 was 
twenty'twOj and tbe imports £fi3j930j, while in 1874 the 
Vessels mcreased to fifty^and theimports to £131,450, 
The OJcports also advanced from £49^933 in 187 Z, to 
£l01jl91 in 1872, being double the amoimt of the 
previotis year, and in 1873 they were £92,940. There 
IS no doubt the trade will be greatly enlarged na soon 
as the coastiDg steamers make it a port of caJL 

At Port Alfred timre is excellent holding ground 
for ships of the largest size at the outer anchorage, 
and it is never a lee Shore, the prevalent winds being 
np or down the coast, enabling vessels to slip and put 
to sea at any time. There is a steam tug of twenty-^ 
five horse-power, and lighters, for loading and dis¬ 
charging at the outer anchorage, or for bringing 
vessels of moderate draught (nine to ten feet) mto 
the river, to the wharves, a mile from the entrance, 
where stores, a bonding warehouse, and Gustom-^ 
house have been already erected, and there is every 
facility for landing and shippio^ aa in a dock* The 
large reach above the present v^arves,—a basin three 
quarters of a mile in length—will, when dredged out 
to its original depth (thirty feet), make an excellent 
and commodious dock, which it is proposed to call The 
Marie Dock,” The river itself is Davig?\bl© for small 
vessels for eight or ten miles, and for boats for up* 
wards of sixteen miles, the scenery being exceedingly 
beautiful and picturesque, tlie banks wonded to the 
water^s edge, varied in the uxjper reaches above the 
Mansfield with grassy slopes and high predpitious 
cliffs. The country, as far as Graliam^s Town, has 
lately been surveyed for a railway, and has Vieeit ver y 
favoutably reported upon. There is every likelihood 
that if the desired improveiuent of the port is sue- 
ceasfiiily carried out, the traffic will amply cover tha 
interest on the cost of coBSiruetioh, as well as the 
working expenses of such a line- 
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Towii^ the chief town of Albany, and 
tKo raetropplis of the Eastern Distriet3, is about 
forty miles iidand* It is situate hi the basin of the 
hillsv fonniog the extreme spurs of the Zimrberg* 
whore the Home has its riso, OrigiDallj a Boer’s 
iiiTm, considered so poor as hardly to afford the means 
of existence to ita occnpantj and ,60 hazily supplied 
with water as to render it requisite to remove the 
stock at certain periods of the year, it was selected 
in 1812 as the site of i\ military cantonment for the 
English troops,—being named in recognition of the 
services of CoL Graham, then Oommauder of the 
EorccB—and afterwards, in 1820, on the arrival of 
the English immigrants, it was chosen aa the capital 
of what was termed the “ Albany Settlement/’ 
From ^ sketch (preserved in the Albany Library), 
taken just before the arrivai of the immigrants, in 
which every house is marked down and named, it 
appeai'3 that there were then mot more than a do^sen 
houses in addition to the military barracks* In the half 
century that has since elapsed both houses and popu¬ 
lation have increased many hundredfold, and other 
towns Mid settlements, have been established ^ 
offfihota. by the Pilgrim Fathers of Albany* 

Their history from tlie first is a story of trial and 
sufiering, heroically borne and crowned with sncceaSp 
Phaced on the extreme frontier, in close contact with 
a war-likc race of savages occupying a country so densely 
wooded as to defy detection and elude pursuit—'totally 
unacquainted with the climatic peculiarities and the 
varying character of hcrbiige aud soil—-reverses came 
and succeeded each other with startling rupidity* 
The rust blighted all their corn, floods washed away 
their com lauds and cottages, and Kafirs murdered 
their herds and swept off'their ; stock, till at length, 
after years of patient endurance, the whole settlement 
was overrun and every homestead burnt down and 
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■Bcfitroyeil, G-rahara’a Town only escaping the. nm- 
versal ruin. Becotning thus sadtlenly the home of 
iiundreda of settlers, the centre of a large war ex¬ 
penditure, and afterwards the head-quai'tere of the 
military and civil expenditure o:t the Province, its 
increase was steady and rapid. In a few years it 
formed, the emporium of the fmhtier trade,^ sendtn^ 
off other towns and settlements in advance of it wliich 
contributed in turn to its prosperity. In thm 
way T'ort Beaufort, lining W^illiatn^s Town^ Queens 
To\to, &o., were estahliahed. _ 

There’s Graham’s Town’s calf ” was the significant 
remarh of a Kafir chief to his followers as tlioy were 
travelling onwards at the close of one of the wars and 
King William’s Town suddenly ca,me in sight. 

The frontier trade with the natives first began as 
‘'barter ” at periodical fairs held soon after the settlers 
arrival, first at the Claypits in Lower Albany, and 
afterwards at Fort Wiltshire—'red clay, beads, and 
bra.ss wire being the medium of exchange. This 
soon led to the issue of licences to cross the bco’der 
and into the Interior, and to a settled trade at 
Graham’s Town, the extent and importance of which 
may be estimated by the rapid increase of the com¬ 
merce of Port Elizabeth, wdiidi was for a longtime the 
only port of the Province. Direct trade with Europe 
which may he said to have commenced in 1830, 
doubled itself every fi ve years for thirty years, until 
at the end of forty years it had increased forty fbk^ 
the retiums in the first five years being £31:0,000, aufl 
during the last five upwards of £14,000,000 sterling. 
This steady advance in prosperity was uot attained 
without uiimerouB drawbacks and difficulties—the 
settlers’ misfortunes and "grievances" also increasing 
steadily. Besides rust, floods, locusts, drought, 
perennial plunder, and periodical wars, there were 
other causes of chronic discontent,—the remotenesB of 


scft-t of (jovernment, md the nhsiirdly email si^e of 
their locafious^ out of all proportion to the more 
inland fai-aiSj 100 acres being deemed ample for the 
newly^arrived immigrant to liye on, and 6,000 acres nut 
too much for the old colonists. Many left their loca^ 
tions in utter despair-. Their press had been seized TP 
prevent remonstrance or outcry, and appeals for relief 
and redress were made in vain. At length war unex¬ 
pectedly broke out with great fury in December, 1834, 
lasting two years; and after another interval of pseudo- 
peace, during which the same causes were gradually 
ripening, was followed by another and fiercer outbreak 
in 1846 ; md a third, etill more disastrous and costly, 
in 1852, Thrice has Graham^s Town been virtually in 
a state of siege, its streets barricaded, its churches 
turned into places of refuge for the women and chil¬ 
dren, its whole ponulatioo on Governinoiit rations, 
their flocks swept off by the enemy or appropriated 
by the OoBiniissariat without eonipenaation under 
martial law ; and the citizens, who from age or infirmity 
were declared unfit for service in the field, doing 
duty m sentries or outlying pickets by night and 
patrols by day- Kach Kafir war had its own specifio 
panacea, wliich was Wiarranted to prevent all future 
wars- The reprisal ay stem—the soothing system—the 
subsidiij^ing system'—each was tried in turn with the 
same result. All failed- The Kafirs were Kafirs still- 
Having no right of property themselves, all being 
vested in their chief, bow could they be expected to 
respect the rights of property iu others ? Theft was 
a tribal virtue and chronic wax* the normal state of the 
natioai'T—their only pastime in fact. The war of 1836 
cost ;£300,GOO ; that of 1846, near £1,000,000, and the 
last £2,000,000 sterling ; and the losses of stock, &c-, 
sjearly £1,000,000 more, for which no compensation 
was ever granted. Yet Graham’s Town prospered 
notwithstanding. Krom a mere military post with 
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\ ; ,b^mcks ajncT a do 2 eB lio^iaes in 1820- It had » popu- 


lation ol 3,800 EDglish in 1834, and of 8,000 io 1865. 

iNiext to the em?irons of Cape Town, Graham’s 
Town is now heyond question the jnost pleasant place 
of ^ residence in the Colony. The approach frora 
Prince Alfred’s road, on the Kowie side, affords the 
test and prettiest vie*vT of its features, ofwhich occasional 
glimpses are caught for several miles as tiie road 
win da round the spurs of the motmtain. Suddenly 
above Port England, the eastern half of the city starts 
foto view*-^a picture quite Engliah in its plecaing 
contrast of dark tree avenues, wliite bnildijjgs, neat 
gardens, mid straggling cottages, witli the soft gi'celi 
hues of th 



From 


road, iirst glimpse 


alter euierging from Howison’s Poort ” through 
the toll, IS also striking and pictaresqne, espe¬ 
cially in the early morjiing,—the sunlit town opening 
out slowly like an unfolding pal 1 or^UJla as one 
winds Toimd the' edge of Groodwill’s IGoof, 
covered with aloes, geraniums, cressulas, and other 
bright flowers, smid fostooos of evergreens hanging 
from clefts in the rocks by the roadside, and the ver¬ 
tical cliff, over which a waterfall tumbles or tricldes 
through mosses and maiden hair iern,^ just as the season 
will let it, into the kloof below, where the abandoned 
Cape Corps^ camp is seen, with its lake-dam gleaming 
in the eunsliine close to the dense masa of foliage 
known as "" The Oaks,’" the old residence of Kobert 
Gralmm, late magistrate, and sou of the foimder of 
the city. Beyond on the lefo, stretch the villa md 
gardens of Westhill and Oatlands, and St. Andrew's 
College, and Bishopshourne, and the Oatlanda Park, 
with.its beautiful church and tall tapering spire, quite 
a gem of colonial church architectiite. Near it , St* 
Aldan’s Seminary and astronomical tower, with the 
wooded ‘^Lyiix Kop” or sugar loaf, bounding the 
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view* IText come the Cafhedtal tower and 
central parts of the town, as you drive down the hill 
through the winding avenue of tireea ialo Prince 
Alfrethstreefcjimt thed>ros[lty and barracks, to Wood^s 
HoteK 

Prom the Queen’s road, on the east, a more distant 
but most comprehensive view is obtained* "f'he city 
is seen ertending for a couple of tnilee along the 
lateral spurs of the mountain; its broad streets lined 
with trees, its fiouBes interspersed'with gardeuB; the 
Droadty and Government-house, Botanic Gardens, and 
cemetories conspicuous. The Cemeteries are the most 
ornamental and the most carefully kept in the Colony 
and the mortuary chapel erected over the grave of 
Armstrong, first Bishop of Graham’s Town, the only 
one of its kind for burial services at the Cape* In 
this Cemetery, and on the Cathedral walls too, are monu¬ 
ments to the various persons of note, miliifary and 
civil, who have lost their lives in the several iroutier 

The main road from Kafirlaiid, again, leads past 
the native locations, Kafir, Fingoej and Hottentot, 
with their gardens of muHct and maize, and the native 
industrial institution and Kafir cliurch* 

There are 1,200 houses in Graham's Town, and 
twenty miles of streets well kept and graveUed, mid 
250 bouses and huts in the suburbs. The pnncipal 
streets are irom 100 feet to 140 feet wide, with side 
walks lined with trees* The houses are of stone or 
brick, roofed with slate or iron, thatch being prohibited 
in all new structures. The piincipal buiiuings are of 
grey iiuartzose eandstone, easily worked and of 
excellent quality, hardening on exposure in some 
quarries alhiost to a quartzite* A valuable freestone 
for oniamcatal building is obtained from Bathurst 
. and Southwell, whence also most of the lime is pro¬ 
cured, from the tuffaceous crust overlying the tertiary 
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... lestoiie. A plentiful iiupply of pure water is 
derived from tlie spurs of the. Zuurberg cJose to the 
town, whence the iCowie Bprings which^ stored 

up m three reservoirs, holding 24,000,000 of gallom?, it; 
distributed over the streets through twelve miitss of 
iron mains, supplying GOO service pipes or private 
leadings. In addition there are several public 
private tanks, and a copious well-supply available in 
the lower parts of the city, where the rainfall per¬ 
colating through the gravel to the retentive clay 
beneath is dammed tip by the trap-rock of the 
The natural facililies for drahmge, lateral golliesj 
gravelly subsoil, and the steep incline of the valley 
and cousequeut absence of swampy ground cJFeiitu^iy 
prevent miasma, and the sewage is niglidj removed 
two miles to the leeward, and deodorised in pits mtb 
alternate layers of earth, Heuce there are no endemic 
diseases, no fevers, save an occasional sporadic case 
from the neglect of the ordinary sauitory rules, none 
in fact blit prcventible causes of disease. 

The military statistics prove it to be one of the 
healthiest stations of tbo Britisih army; and the chii 
hospital returns give incontrovertible evidence of the 
same facts. Elevated a third of a mile (l,7dO feet) 
above the sea, and distant from it about twenty^five 
miles in a direct line, the oi^.on e-la den breci^.c from 
the coast reachoa the motmfain-top daily about throe 
p,m*, flowing imperceptibly over the (Jraliam^g Town 
valley. At one spot (callecl from the cireumatanco 
Waal Neck at the top of the Howison^s Poort, a 
perfect syphon-system of ventilation, a diurnal in*- 
draught from the sen is thus cariiecl on in the calmest 
weather, the heated air rising from the plains below 
througli the Poort over GoodwinICloof, the woodad 
seaward slopes of the mountain cooliag it before It 
reaches the city. Thus the climate of Grahain^s 
Town is cooler, drier, and more temperate thimdiatof 
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whore tte beatetl curi’ent fromr thV 
■tpoifos sweeping round the L’Agulhas bank keeps up 
a higher and mora equable temperature all the year 
round, just as the Girlf streammodulates the climate 
of boTonahire and the south coast of IreUnil. One. 
of the chief advantages of Graham’s Town_ as a 
sanatorium, in addition to its elevated site, fine climate, 
pure air, and the absence of all local sources of 
^seasc, is the facility with which invaJidB can remova 
to a higher or lower level, to a moister _or drier 
climate, as taste or the varying phases of disease 
may render desirable—to the soft warm balmy am 
of the coast, where no frosts arc known, or the keeu 
dry mountain air of the Katberg or Winterberg, 5,000 
to 7,000 feet above the sea. W hen the railways are 
opened, tlic coast, or the elevated plateau above 
Cradock where chest diseases are scarcely known, 
may he reached in a few hours, 

Xsuhurban village,with extensive commonage rights, , 
has been laid out and built upon along the mountain 
top above the city, which offers peculiar advantages in 
the treatment of chest affections and chronic diseases. 
Placed on the summit of the ran^e, 2,100 feet above 
the sea, in the pure free air and bright suoshine, and 
sheltered by a belt of firs and eucalyptus .trees from, 
the prevalent winds, it commands an extensive view 
on nil Bides. Ou the north and east the bine Amatola 
Mountains, the “Luheri” of Pringle, the Tabiiidoda, 
and the Great ‘Winterberg peak, bound the^horizon. 
On the south and west the sea line is plainly vieiblq 
from the Fish to the Bushman’s Biver, interrupted 
only at intervals, while below, a thousand feet down, 
stretch the ivooded undulatuig plains of Lower 
Albany. Adjoining Graham’s Town, and on the main 
road to Port Alfred, it is thus within easy reach of the 
confforts and luxuries as well as the necessities of 
civiliKed life, and the pleasures of English society— 
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/^wfoaiitageE most important yet too often Over loo 
'^^disregarded ill tlie cHoice dt a smtaWfl residence 
ior inTiaids. Of what avail to the unhappy. 
tive with body and mind out of gear, is a healthM 
rlimate if shut out from the world and society, and 
from air sources of mental and physical enjoy ment, 
in some Free State town or lone farm in the. 
Karoo Here pleasurable oecupotiDti and amuse- 
mSt suited to e-J^ery taste, with sufficient mduoement 
for out-door exercise—often as essential a» incdictd 
ti-eatment or pure air in cases of Imgenng diseases—are 
readily obtainable. To the sportsman tiie deep wooded 

kloofe of the neighbourhood offer abundant excitement, 

Antelopes of various hinds, the rhebok, blauv-bon., 
and bosebbok, with hares, pheasmits, partxadges are 
■fniiTid close by* herds of buffaloes still Haunt the 
IZw ila of .be "?£oo™” uoa the Ko™ 
bush; the stately koodoo is still to he seen in the 
Fftb River bush ; -the duyker and otibie on the gnissy 
flats near Bathurst, and the graceful gazelle of the 
Cape (the springbok), vvith korhaan 
on the plains towards Bedford and feomersot. To the 
autrler the deep shady pools of the Kareiga, within a 
few miles, offer tempting attractions, and to lovers of 
the picturesque, tliose enjoyable picmc and boating 
Scursions to the different watering piaces-the 
TTriwie Ivasoua-a, and Kleinemont—afford iii all sea¬ 
sons pleasing change and variety. Whilst-to those of 
intellecfual habits and literary taste, the various msti ' 
tntions of the city, its reading-rooms, circulating 
library, museum, and botanical gardens, aie at ^1 

times accessible. By V.V "th 

the Assembly-rooms and spacious Albany iviffi 

its balls, concerts, orations, lectures, and theatrical 
entertainments will be' frequently patronised; as also 
the vei-y attractive «riding, parties,” gallops, and. 
carriage drives across Bie extensive flats near the 
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' tawii;' The city oliib and tlje various oilier clubs aud 
Bocieties for mutual improvement^ and the cricket 
ground and commodious Ewimmiriff-bath below the 
reservoirs, must also be mentioned. Invalids who have 
experienced the elTecta of both climates, assert tiiat 
there is no comparison between the clear, dry, invi¬ 
gorating climate of this part of the Colony, and the 
wai'in, moist, rehixing heat of Madeira,^ which has 
hitherto enjoyed the monopoly of a sanitorium for 
cheat complaints. Already the voyage from Bngland 
has been reduced by steamer to three or fotir weeks, and 
when the wonderful curative effect of the Cape climate in 
such affections is more generally known, the claims of 
Grahatn’s Town and its neighbourhood will no doubt 
he' duly appreciated. By the telegraph wire and 
jiostal service, it is already in communication with every 
part of the Colony, and witliin a year it is hoped the 
submarine cable will give instantaneous communion 
with Europe and Indians well. Then the pulse of 
the patient here may be felt at his home, 6,000 miles 
off, and the eager inquiries of anxious friends get 
immediate reply. This will remove^ much of the 
natural reiuctauce of the sickly and delicate to leaving 
“ Home ” and risking the imaginai’y horror.? of even a 
temporary banishment to a distant and unknown 
clime. 


In reference to religious matters, a_ point of inipor- 


tance in considering the status of social communities, 


ev6).y sect in the'" Eastern Districts has its head¬ 
quarters in Graham’s Town, excepting the Dutch 
Chxirch, the community being exclusively English. 
It is the residence both of the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic Bishops, having in addition to St. George’s 
Cathedral, forrr churches connected with the Church 
of England (St. Bartholomew’s, St. Andrew’s, St. 
Philips, and Christchurch); one Roman Catholic 
Church (St, Patrick’s), three Wesleyan, one Baptist, 

G 
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d two Independent places of worship, 
about 1,000 seholara under education - in 
schools and colleges, public and private, 
the St* Andrew -3 Colleges St* Barfs and St. George^^ 
Grammar schools, a large undenominational achool, 
the Kafir College, the ConYent Ereo School and 
boarding school for girla, and numerous other private 
educational establishments. Amonpst the charitable 
institutions of the city may be mentioued the Albany 
Brethren Society and Club house, the Foresters and 
Odd-Fellows’ Societies, Two Masonic Lodges, and a 
Ladies^ Benevolent Society. The Albany General 
Hospital, situated on an elevated site %vitli extensive 

f arden grounds, and capable of aoeommodating fifty 
eds, has a neat building attached for the treatment 
of mental diseases^ and an extensive Brovlocial 
lunatic asylum is in process of erection on the site of 
the Fort England barraet:3> The two military hos-- 
pitak and extensive military barracks, and Eiigmeer, 
Ordinance, and Artillery buildings andoflScera'* quartern . 
ate being gradually appropriated to other public uses* 
For feen years past, too, the city has been the seat 
of the Eastern Disti-icts’ Coui% with atteodant 
Judges, Solicitor-General, and a numerona bar. 
There aro three local banks, the Oriental, Standard* 
and London and South African — all branches of 
English establishments, a Savingk Bank, several 
assurance and investment companies, md a Chamber 
of ConiinGroe recently established. There is a Natural 
History Society connected with the Albany Museum, 
a. Publio Library containing between 6,000 and 7,000 
volumes, with reading-rooms, in which most ol the 
English periodicak and colonial nowspapor^ arc 
regularly taken. The Graham’s Town newspaperH in j 
point of circulation and influence bear the same 
relation to the re^t of the Province as does the metro¬ 
politan press to the English provincial jiress* 
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-■"- Ilic soil of the Graham's Toim basin is a rich clay 
ioam derived from the trap rock debris, shalesj and 
sandstones, and is highly productive; trees thrive 
everywhere by the roadside and in the streets, 
including the oak, fir, blackwood, gum-trees, and 
various indigenous trees. The public Gardens are 

i Victuresquely grouped on the slopes of the rocky 
lill below the reservoirs, the well-kept grass lawns 
and flower beds, shady avenues of oaks and hand¬ 
some conservatory, being a favourite place of resort, 
{md its nurseries and hot houses supplying mbat 
of the up-country homesteads and towns, ddre market 
gardens are numerous, and most KngHsh and tropical 
frnits thrive well; the orange, viiie, guava, linie, 
locLuat, peach, apricot, cherry, and strawberry grow 
luxuriantly, as do vegetables of all kinds. The .Flora 
of the lieiglibourhood is particularly rich aud e.xten- 
aive, comprising botli the Zuurvcldt and forest vege¬ 
tation with that of the grassy plains and Karoo--a hae 
field fo.r the botanist. Kxteusive surface deposits of 
valuable ii'Oii ore exist within three miles of the city 
on Woeet Hill, unw'orked from the want of lab our, trans¬ 
port, and fuel; although a careful examination of 
several tons, sent home to Hessiiner for analysis and 
report, proves it to be e;jual to any ore known, for the 
purposes of conversion into steel. There is also an 

extensive deposit of hematite or “Kafir clay” a few 
miles down tim valley, supplying national paint to the 
“ red ” Kafir in the "blanket” or “toga” stage of 
civilKation. Fine ochres of various tints have been 
made from the Graham’s Town shales; and the white 
clay used for fire bricks, tiles, and drain pipes at the 
brick kilns is a pure kaolin, equal to the best China 
porcelain clay,—biscuit porcelain and long-stemmed 
tobacco pipes of excellent quality having been made 

from it. Want of labour alone prevents successful 
compotitiou with the imported article. Formerly 
0 2 
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T(>w»> too^ had its cloth factory aad., 

iSctory, but it was found cheaper to import than,to work 
up wool. A brass and iron foundry^ steam mill imd 
lathe^ several tannerieSj soap candle manufactories, 
and coach and wagon establishments turning out 300 to 
400 new wagons yearly, may also be mentioned, 
Beyond Graham’s Ibwo, the country is broken by 
the valley of the Great Fish Eiver, ^Yhose course m 
marked by the sombre ridge knovm as the Eandt/’ 
grad 11 ally falling away as it runB down to tlie level of 
tiie sea at Waterloo Bay, Although grassy pastures 
generally extend on each side, a naiTOw slip along the 
Tiyer is quite of a Karoo character, and upon it are 
some very fine sheep farm8,^the properties of Messrs* 
Currie, Bowker, G. Wood, Lombard, Nal, and others. 
Some portions, again, are covered with almost ini pervi¬ 
ous bush, consisting of euphorbia, spekboom, and other 
fiucculent thorny plants, which in the by-gone war 
times were occupied by the Kafirs as a natural strong¬ 
hold, whence they could surprise tJieir objects of 
attack, or elude^ their pursuers. The Ecca Pass 
leads through this bush, formiug one of the most 
romantic of frontier roacla* 

Towards the coast from the Fish River to the 
Keiskamina is the distiicfe of Peddie, which ia con- 
eidered as rather indifferent for grazing, and very dry 
even for agricultural purposes ; but it is filled with, a 
great luimbcr of natives, who cultivate Indian and 
Kafir com, and garden produce. This is looked upon 
as a moat suitable locality for^the growth of cotton— 
the large jiopulation (about tw'enty-seven individuals to 
the square milo) offering facilities for gathering the 
crop, and it is possible that the natives themselves 
may, by the force of example, bo induced to try and 
continue its cultivation. These natives are mostly 
Fingoes—the remnants of a scattered race, who wore 
held in bondage by the Kafirs, but after the war of 
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^1^0'released and located ia the Colony by the 
{governgiJnce which timft they have proved 
fnitlifal ^uhjecta- They show much mox*e aptitude 
than the Kafit to adopt European ciiatoms, and have 
already made considerable advance in civiliisatiDn— 
many oi them piirchaaing fams^ owning wagona and 
CattlCj engfiged iu transport riding, improving their 
flocks of sheep, using ploughs an cl other implements 
of husbandry, and raising wheat and oat^hay, besides 
the ordinary native crops. 

The ppper or nioro inland part of the country is 
the division of Victoria East—^an undulating grassy 
tract, studded with mimosa bush, and very productive 
as well as particularly healthy for sheep and cattle* 
It extends up the Chimiie , Basin to the Hogsbaok 
Mountain on tlie ridge of the Amatol as, a.nd iucludes 
the town of' Alice, the Industrial Mission Station ot 
Lovedale, and the small ohurch-villaM of Aberdeen* A 
few fiUTns iii this district were solctjmr the first time in 
184B; they averaged each about 1,000 acres ih extent, 
and only^ realised the upset price of two shillingg an 
acre* Af ter wards, the contiguous lands were parcelled 
Out, and granted to adventurous frontier men, on con¬ 
dition of permanent occupation* Now they have 
immensely increased in value. Here, also, there ars 
several populous locations, where the Fingocs arc 
making niarked progress, and living on very good 
terras with their European neighbours* The mimher 
of native residents 5s rouglily estimated at 8,000, and 
the live-stock owiicd by them is over 3,000 head of 
cattle, 10,000 sheep, 6,000 goats, besides horses and 
wagons* 

To the left of Yiefcoria East are the districts 
of Fort ^ Bieaufort and Stockenstrom, which, in 
respect of picturesque scenery, as well as of fertility 
and capability of production, are uosujyassed in the 
Colony* The heights of Gaikas Ivop, Men^ie'a Berg 
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e Elantlsterg^ mi Katberg form a bold back-ground^ 
from which minor hills ran ontj enclosing charmingly 
beautiful valleys^ verdantj wooded, and well watcretl 
One of thesej named Liishingtonj extends from 
PeflTer's Kop to near Elands Post, the seat qf m^igis- 
tacy for JbtockenStrom. Another, and tha most 
importantj is that known as the Kat Hivcr Sefctleiuent, 
enibraciDg an area of about twenty-fn^e iniles north 
and Eouthj by aboiit twenty miles east and west. This 
was once the home of the Chief' Macomo and liis 
tiibe I audj after their expulsion for treason and dis- 
ordeVj it ivas set apart for tha location of the abori¬ 
ginal Hottentot&j who ii^ere scattered about the 
country. It was mapped out into villageSj named 
Eertzogj Balfoiirj Ebenezer^ Philiptown/Buxton, aud 
Pairbairn, and occupied by nearly four or five thou- 
sand Hottentots, witli a few white inhabitants scat¬ 
tered amongst them. Although thcx^e were many 
individual instances of industry iind progress eRcou- 
raging to the philanthropic friends of the aborigmes, 
still the district, as a whole^ was never a prosperous 
one, and the part taken by many of the people in the 
rebelliau of 1851 led to the breaking up of its, exclu- 
Biveness as a national settlement The forfeited 
properties, about 130 in number, were given to 
English and Hutch farmers, each having an allotment 
of ariiblo laud, varying from five to twenty acres, 
with grazing rights on surrminding blocks of com¬ 
monage land. By this means a more well-to-do and 
energetic class have been introduced, supplying the 
place of masters and Labour employers, which it would 
have been a wise policy to have adopted on the first 
distribution of the land. It is of this district the late 
Sir George Cathcart said, There is no country in 
the world where a man with .a family could thrive 
better if given an erf of half an acre, or one acre at 
most, with Buflicient commonage for his cows, goafe. 
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aiul TherB are also several forests alouaf the 

iBOUTitarns fillefl with timber of large size^ and o^' the 
nioBt useful description^ open to the industry of any 
one for a trifling aniount of liceBse-nioiiey. 

' The mountain pass across the Katberg^ and loading 
“to the Queeifs Town diyisiouj is very grand and 
pictiireeque. The road winds up along a shoulder of 
the mountain to an elevation of 3^000 or 4^,000 feet, 
passing across emerald-green slopes, through bush and 
forest and rocky krantgos, and over water-fallB and 
deep gullies, which make one marvel at the intrepidity 
and skill of the engineer who laid It ont^—the late 
Mr. A, G. Bain, At some points nothing can be 
more striking than to gaxe upwards to the forest- 
crowned heights, and then to glance down into the 
yawning depths of still grander forests beneath. Prom 
the smiimit a magiuficent outlook is to be had, and, 
nccordiiig to the season of the year or the state of 
the ■weather, it changes from the picturesque to the 
wild and fautasticaL Wo have visited it on a brightj 
clear sumuier’s day ; but it may be seen under different 
circiiDistances—such as in winter, when snow enwraps 
the heights in its white wreaths; or in dark atorm^ 
when loud thunders echo over the rocky peaks, and 
vivid lightnings illumine the yawming precipices 
RToimd; and at other when the spreading vales 

below are covered with a sea of silvery mist, out of 
which the tops of the hills rise up like solitary islands 
on an expanse of ocean. 

The Kat River, which waters these valleys, flows 
through a succession of beautiful gleus to the open 
plain where Fort Beaufort lies, in an ampitheatre of 
hills, From a mere military post Fort Beaufort has 
become a town of considerable interest and import" 
ance, containing a number of handsome and substan¬ 
tial dwelliii^-houses and stores, and extensive barracks 
buildings. The streets are lined with the Indian Jilac^ 



t 70 rthy of imitatioB in mevf Tallage in Sontli Africa^ 
The (Jrove,” as the gai'clciji is t e th e work of the 

late magistrate^ Mr. Meurantj who, with local conYict 
labour, (X)iLverted a dry, baked, naked jneee of waate 
ground id to an ornamental public square and pleasant 
promenade. It shows liow easily, and at little cost, 
an indifferent soil and situation may be clothed with 
timber trees, which in time become a source of wealth, 
improve the appearance of the coantryvand add to 
the comfort of its inhabitaots. Around Fort Beau¬ 
fort are numerous valuable sheep walks and cattle and 
grain farms,^the properties of Messrs. Ayiiff, Ogilvie, 
jBkkew^ay, Godlonton, Stokes, and Gilbert* In the 
Bummer season the whole'district is richly beautiful, 
extending in every direction in ridges or meadows, 
bright with verdure and dappled with the fragrant 
flowering mimosa, or clumps of other evergreena. 
The pEBturage in average seasoBS carries a sheep to 
an acre, besides cattle and horses, all the year ihrougbi 
but in times of protracted drought, whioh.periodicjdly 
occur, the grass withers rapidly, and stock has to be 
reduced or removed elsewhere for food. 

North-westwarcl from Fort Beaufort are the wood- 
ci*ested heights known as the KrommeKange,which em¬ 
brace the Waterkloofi Fuller’s Hoek, Blink water, and 
other forest fastnesses occupied by the Kafirs in past 
wars. Beyond them is the Bidima, and high abo ve, at an 
altitude of 7,800 feet, is the Great Winterberg, com- 
maiiding a munificent view of all the eastern districts 
as w^ell as of Cradocl^, Queen^s Town, and even pait; 
of Kafirland, This is almost an Alpine region, tlie 
moTintain summits in winter being covered with snow. 
It contains fine agricul tural, as well as sheep and 
cattle farms. Many streams, which have their 
soui*ces at a considerable elevation, are easily led out 
for the purposes of irrigation, and artificial water- 
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Q<iuriH3s have been consfcrnoted at comparatively small 
ejcpeDse> from whicli large gardens, orchards, aad 
com-lands below thcM are easily cultivated^ tmd yield 
mos^ibajidautly. These streams lower down form 
the Koouap Eiverj which after leaving the mountama 




passes through the vaia^e of Adelaide^ and thence on 
iintit it unites with the Great Fish Eiver* Adelaide 


has a large Dutch Reformed Churchy built of atone at 
a cost of from £20,000 to £30,000, chiefly contributed 
mV tho fluxTounding' farmers. The village is only 
oi recent creation, and the population is small, but 
the progress already made in the formation of the 
sailer al atreets, the establishment of a school, a bank, a 
wool^waslij and a local newspaper, indicate the activity 
and enterprise of its Inb abitants. 

Koonap, we enter the division of 
-Bedford whose township is situated in a pretty nook 
under the wood-^crested ridge of the ICagaberg. The 
estate ''Maaatrom,” belonging to the Stockemtrom 
family, and tlie fine grazing lands and flocks of the 
Messrs, King, are close to Bedford, while in the upper 
part of the diatriet, formerly known as the Eaviaan^s 
Rrver, there are many very superior agricnltxiral and 
pastoral tarxn.^. It Wf<there that the Scotch party 
led by ^the poet, Ti '.aa Pringle, were settled in 
1820. The condition: ,, the country at the time of 
their arrival, and the incidents attendant upon the 
nmv jettlera’ life, are graphically described in Pringle^a 
F arrative,” Indeed his si: etches and his lyrics have 
made this neighbourhood classic ground. Pevv who 
are acquainted with either will fail to feel an interest 
m the spot where the emigrant-band pitched tlieir 
tentc fifty years ago— 


“ When first these moiintams heard iJie Sahbath aoQg.” 


The fecotcli appellatioii of Glen Lynden was then givon 
to it, and such it is still named. The locality was 





fertile himxi or valley^'’ Priwglo 
sayss oiit in vevdant meadow, ishdtered 

and embellished ^vitliout bfiing ea'ciimhered ' witU 
groyes of mimosa trees^ among which in the clistattce 
were hercb of wild animals, antelopes and qliaggas, 
pasturing in undisturbed quietude/^ The beanty of 
these Tiilleys or glens have been snug by the poet in 
his Captive of Cmnalii : 

0 Cam aki—^^reen 0am al u I 
’Twas there X fed my fafcbor^e ileckj 
BesMe the tiiotint ■where cedars thmw 
At dawn their shadows from the rock j 
There tended I my father’s dock 
Along the grassy-raargined rills, 

Or chased the boimding bontehok 

With hound and spear among tlie hilla.” 

And still more sweetly in Iiis ** Evening RamblcB 
so deseriptive of this Arcadian life,—when 

*^Th 0 snltry summer doou la past j 
And mellow evening comes at last, 

With a low and languid breeno 
Foimiog the mi laqaa trees, 

That cluster o*er the yellow vale, 

And oft perfume the panting gale 
Witli fragrance fai; /sit seems to tel 
Of pri mif jse-1 nft s n',, : t i sh dell. 

Peeping forth in ten , ; spring 
When the blithe 3ark, 4gica to aing/’ 

Sac tliat^s the lot o’ our liilieritanoe then ? qtiotli 
one of the party—says the Narrative—as they came iu 
view of the location, Aweel, now that we’ve really got 
till % I maun say the place lookn no sae mickle ftmisa, mA 
may suit our purpose no that ill, provided thaehaughs 
turn out to be glide deep laud for the pleugh, and we 
can but contrive to find a decent road out o’ tlus 
queer hieland glen into the lowlands-’’ 

"With courageous hopeful hearts they settled down 
in the wild domain, and at once applied themselves to 



.'e"Msk of teachiug “ the waste to yield them daily 


After the first difficulties were surmoruited 
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apvl mey became iumihansed to the country mi its 
.TOnoiiB infaabitnntSi they prospered exceedingly ivelU 
ximum were built, crops were reaped, gardens mi 
orchard.^ were stocked, md flocks and herds accumu¬ 
lated, Pringle liad the satisfaction of witnessing this 
success, and tlianted God for the good providence 
which had directed their course to the wilds of South 
Africa, Hk relativea still flourish liere, tho cliief of 
them now surviving being Mr* Dodds Pringle of 
GJen Thorn,” who k conspicuous for his activity and 
enterprise in his agricultural and pastoral pursuits, 
viein^ with his neighbours for the poaBessiou of the 
best imported stock or the most improved reaping 
tluMshing inachme^i, cultivators and other modern 
XaDOur«saving appl ian ces of good farming* 

The cUvisioiiof Somerset East adjoins BecFord—the 
Great h ish River, which comes down from Cradook, 
torimng the houndaiy between them. The town like 
that ot Bedford, is situate at the foot of a charming 
wopddnnged hiJl, the Boachberg, It is of consldei^ 
able size, with well-laid out«streets, and many gardens 
English, Dutch, Wesleyan, Presbyterian, 
and M.ission Chtirches sliow the religious iiecesaitrics 
of the people are well attended fo- There are two 
excellent hotels. The stores and banks do a pros¬ 
perous business. A weekl;f newspaper is published, 
£i*nd there is a coll eg e with some able professors 
attached which has been endowed by the liberality of 
a colonist, Dr, GUI, formerly a resident of the tosvn, 
who bequeathed for this purpose the bulk of hia 
propeiiy valued at the time at £24,000. The hand- 
aome buildings occupied by the college were erected 
from fimds raised among the iah^itants of the 
district;, and cost about £6,000. 

The Somerset division ia chiefly pastoral. In 


IB^5 it carrkcl over 500^000 woolled sTieep, the clip 
of wool being vahied at 914997 lb*; II 3 OOO augora 
and 171^^000 common goats; 7,624 draught oxen, and 
13,000 other cattle, and about 5,500 borees- The 
increase since then has been considerable. The pas¬ 
tures, up to last year’s di’ought, were consi dered over¬ 
stocked, carrying about two sheep and goats to each 
morgen* The average at present is one and a quarter. 
Sheep with few exceptions are shorn twice a year,—in 
October and November, and during April and May, 
The average weight of ^eece ia 2 ^ lb. in the grease. 
The fanners living on the Fish Itiver wash their sheep 
before shearing, running them three or four times 
through the pools of water^ hy which means the loose 
dust is got rid of. The lambing season varies, soiue- 
times being in March, but mostly in April and Jime, 
much depending upon the condition of the ewes, which 
is affected by the state of the pasture. The herds of 
cattle which were eommon in former years have been 
reduced, partly by lung-aicknesa which still breakB 
out occasionally, although never severely, but chiefly 
owing to the grazing lands being everywhere occu¬ 
pied by sheep. On a few farms there are valuable 
cows, but the quantity of butter produced is very 
inconsiderable although the market is good. Horse- 
breedmg is also a thing of the past. The late Sir A* 
Stockenstrom had a stud farm at Zwager’s Hoek; Mr, 
Botha and Mr, Bolleurs had similar establishments 
in Vogel Kiver, and many horses were bred ibr the 
xemouot of the Indian Army and the Cape Corps; 
but of late years this business has died outj and no 
one has as yet succeeded Bolleurs, the last of the 
breeders, although the increasing demand for good 
horses is such as to make it worth while to revive this 
branch of farming. 

There are only a few grain farms, the prindpal 
being Glenavon and Piinsloo, adjoining Somerset and 
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the water of tlie Naude’s liiver, flowing 
ffcih- the Boschbarg ; the Groot PJaats, which has 
a dam in the Little JFish River below Somerset; the 
ndjoining farm, Mnis Vlakte, similarly watered, and 
two other fai'Ois lower down the River. Buffel’s-fbat 
at the entrance of Zwager’s Iloek la a splendid agri¬ 
cultural farm, and is supplied with water from the 
Boschberg. Doornbosch, in Z wager’s Hoek and 
Stockdale and Upsal, at the sources of the little Fish 
Kver, are fdso excellent, the latter beino- the most 
irnportant grain farm in fhe division. Along the Vogel 
River there arc the farms Vredenburg and Sunday’s 
River, and on the plains near Pearston the farm 
Galjen-Boseh, of the late 3Ir. Bolleurs, ^¥hich is 
irrigated from an immense dam rosembiing a small 
lake. There are orchards on most of the forms and 
on several orange-groves and vineyards, 

A valuation, for ratable purposes, of the immovable 
properties of the division was made in 1874, after a 
most severe drought, succeeded by the ravages 
of locusts. The standard for freehold laud per 
morgeu, was 15s. dd.; for quitreut laud, 13s. Id.; for 
leased land, 5s. 5d.; and the average of all lands in 
the division, 12s. 8 d. The valuator, Mr. TV. W 
Mnskew, for _many years officially and intimately 

acquainted with every part of the district says;_ 

‘‘The lato drought, more than any other, baa brought 
to the test the re.al capabilities of the different locaJiSes 
■of this division, consequently the farms in the field- 
coi-netcias of Boschberg and Zwager’s Hoek, with 
their grassy mountains and valleys, and never failing 
waters, and those a little less happily situated on the 
elopes and summits of Zuurberg have been appraised 
Bomeivhat higher, whilst a considerable reduction has 
been made in the value of the farms in Brak and 
Vogel Rivers, where the arid Karoo plains have 
caused go much loss of stock. Tfe are fast approach- 
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limits at wbioh gi-azing farms will be sold, 
^ e have a revoiatioii in stock-fai'miug; whereas 
the prices which have and are likely to be given for 
produce, for a long time to coirie, ivill continue to 
increase the value of all farins where extensive arrii- 
cultural operations are practicable.” * 

The oliraate may be considered mild and healthy. 
In a normal season spring opens with a few Ijo-Ht 
showers in September. Heavy rain in October from 
the south-west; heavier in Novembpr, with occasional 
thunder-storms and shoWers of Imil. Thunder showers 
in December and January. February, in a good 
season is also a wet month, south-east winds still pre¬ 
vailing. March dry. April , showery (ploughino- 
time). May to August dry, with sharp frosts. As a 
rule the winters are dry and summers wet. 

Winter days ai-e delightful. Bright snow falls 
occasionally on the Boschberg and Zwager’s Hoek 
Mountains, the heaviest being on the Coetzee^s Bern-,., 
and remains unmelted for a week. Frost is ver“ - ' 
sharp in the valleys and uplands. The greatest heat 
13 during January and February. 



until 


VIIL— THE BORDEK DISTRICTa 


Ea&twai'cl of tlae Keiskamma, and extcncliog from 
it to the mouth of the Great Kei Itireiv a distatice oi 
some eighty miles^ we have the sea-board of the 
Border clbtrictSj—an exceedingly beautiful tract of 
country* highly favoured hy nature in regard to its 
fci.'tility, its resources^ and its capability of improve¬ 
ment* "fhe area of this territory is about 1.5*400 
square miles* and it embraces the divisions of East 
Loudon* King Willianfs Town* Queen’s TowmWode-- 
house* Albert* Aliwal North* and Hersclicl* each 
rising in successive steppes from the coast to the 
highlands of the Stombergen and QuatUambup , 
According to the census of 1865 the aggregate popu¬ 
lation was 1465534 , of which upwards of 100,000 were 
luitiye Kahrs * the ground under cultivation was near 
to .50,000 acres, producing wheat, inai^se, and other 
cereals: the yield of wool was 3,000,000 lb., and the 
stock d^astured included 1,522,670 woolled sheep, 
10,000 Cape, 3,400 Angora goats* 142*147 comniou 
goats, about 50,000 horses, and 140,000 cattle* 

Most of this country was fii'st permanently occupied 
by Eui'opean settlers only twenty years ago* After the 
lastwarin 1853,iSir George Cathcart, andhis successor* 
Sir George Grey, adopted the policy of removing the 
most noted rebellions Kafirs beyond the border line; 
th eir places being partly occupied by chiefs and people of 
proved loyalty, who were thusxewm'dedfor their fidelity 
to Government, while the roraaloder of the forfeited 
and vacant te.rritoiy was filled up with enterprising’ 
burgher colonists. The latter received free grants of 
farms of from 1,000 to 4,000 acres, on condition of , 
erecting a defensible homestead, to be occupied per- : 
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or ty one or more retamerSj well, armed^nt 
prepared to stand by each other for mutual support, 
^Lese grantees/’ as they were termed, formod the 
advauce-guard of coloriizatlon, but so rapid and 
marked waa their progress in settled prosperity and 
Becurity, that the couditions of personal occupation and 
armed retainers were dispensed with several years 
since, and the properties are now held on the ordinai’y 
quit-rent tenure. At the same time ample provision 
was made for the accommodation of the numerous 
mative populatiorj, who in all respecta are treated with 
ytietice and coiiaideratioB, Throughout the whole 
frontier, large tracts of the very richest lands have 
been expressly set apart for them under the name of 

reserves “ and locations/’ and at most of these 
places European vSuperlnten dents or inissionaries are 
stationed with them to advise and instruct in every¬ 
thing teuding to their advancement in civilization. 
The greater body of them Ih^e in those locations, many, 
having individual titles to the land^ and, as a whole, 
they are now enjoying far greater comfort and pros- ' 
perity than ever they had any experience of in their 
former days of barbaric independence and perpetually 
reciimng tribal wars. 

The districta of East London and King William 
Town formed what was known aa the province ol Eritish 
Kaflraria up till 1865, when by Imperial as w'ell as 
colonial legislation they were annexed to the Colony. 
This tract is bounded on its inland side by the Ama~ 
tolas,— 2 . contiDuation c^f th6 Katborg and Ohomie 
mountains running eastward from near Gaika's Kop, 
Those are intersected by deep rocky kloofs, clothed 
with forests of large toes, and oiiening out into rich 
and fertile valleys, presenting very attractive scenery. 
From the base of the range, an imdulating country, 
some times rising into higli ridges, falls away to the 
sea; it is generally covered with rich grass, varied 
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mlh^^cKunpa and woods of mimosa bushj aiul in every^ 
diifecjtion is trayersed by rivers or small streams* 

The coast-landB from the Keiskamma to the Gronxibia 
Moiithj and extending twenty miles inland,, are 
most excellent for cattle grazing ; the pasture, which 
reaches to the water’s edge, being very Inxuria-J’t and 
suffering but little from drought. With the exception 
of this celt (in which sheep do not do so wall) the 
remaining portion is admirably adapted for sheep and 
all i^ds of stock, which are gradually increasing 
in number* In every part, however, the soil is fertile, 
and suited for agricultural purposes. Along the 
coast, coffee, pine-apple, bananas, and sugar-cane are 
grown; the hilly slopes and mountain sides, especially 
m the Amatola Basin, are extensively cultivated by 
the natives, who raise large quantities of maize; 
while every variety of grain^ vegetable, md fruit is 
supplied to the local markets by the German settlers. 
These districts are the most recently colonised part 
of the Colony* There were few Buropeauis here 
prior to the Imperial Goverimieiit arranging for the 
settlement of the disbanded German Legion, after the 
Crimean war. About two thousand of them were 
lauded, and intended to be located in villages chosen 
with a view to the defence of the country, but many 
of feheir niimber soon after left to offer their services 
in Inclia at the time of the Sepoy mutiny* Then 
some hundreds of able-bodied inhabitants of the 
Efistern and Western Provinces were granted 
aci'a farms, on condition of personal occupation for 
three years and the requirement that they bad sufE- 
cient capital to stock their lands. At the same time 
upwards of two thousand immigrants of the agricul¬ 
ture class were introduced from Germany as eultiva- 
tor's of the soib to whom small grants of' land were 
also made under easy conditions of repayment* The 
various elements thus brought together, and added to 
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enterpnifing fiiinilies from other districts 
^oloiij, served to constitute a commimity which in a 
very f'«w years rapUliy _ nttaiiied a marked degree 
ol prosperity. The farming pjopniatipn generally are 
flourishing; their productions are incimsini in 
quantity and value, and^ their properties have risen 
consideiahly, Taiidj which even three or four years 


ago could be got for 2s. 6d, or 5s. 


' S''*- or us. an acre, lias now 

nsei) to 158. and 209.; and several farms then sold for 
£500 and £S00, are now changing hands for £L50O 
and £2,000. 

Kut the progress of tlie German immigrants espe¬ 
cially show that a selection of men more suited to the 
requirements of the Country could scarcely have been 
made. They were settled upon their ifinds without 
any means of .subsistence beyond the ration of bread 
and meat provided by Government for them; but they 
at oiice adapted themselvcs to their poaition, They 
lived in tlie rudest dwellings, and were most frugal in 
their habits. Men, women, and children laboured 
indnstnousiy on their small plots of ffroiind • and 
shoi tly afterwai'ds it was no uncommon sight to' see 
the women carrying vegetables, or literally harnessed- 
in to their rude wooden trucks, laden with farm pro¬ 
duce,, and dragging these to the market. This was their 
position after their arrival in 1S.59 and 1860. They 
Lave ^since become a thriving, well-to-do class’ They 



_ .]? original gran ts—an d accumulated a quan tity of 
live-stock, The rude huts they first dwelt in have 
l)een_ superseded by coirifortable homesteads wdth 
stalling and other conveniences. In some cases they 
have been able to pay £500 and £1,000 in cash for 
property; and substantial stone buildings, with ' iron 
roots, are to be seen studded over the couiury, all the 
result of their frugality and industry. While they 
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mve tlius proeperetl materially, tJioirmoral auci fiocial 
iiaJ>ite have not been neglecteil. Their churches auiJ 
schools, and faithful, pahjstaldng clergy*, bear iesti- 
moay to the liberality of the people, and their desire 
to foster and promote education and morality; and as a 
result, on any festive or holiday occasion, there are to be 
seen at the various villages groups ofyoung people com- 
Jorkibly and neatly clad, who would be a credit to any 
peasaotiy m the world, J\£aiiy of these O'erniaus are 
engaged in the transport service, others have tradinc'' 
^atons; the sons fre«iiiently join the Mounted 
1 oJice for a time, and return with their earnin^rs and 
the nulltary experience gained, to farming pursuits : 
and some of the daughters go out as household ser¬ 
vants, aud are sought af'tor from all parts. While 
these inunigrants have thus benefited by their settle- 
ment m the Colony, they have greatly contributed to 
the advancement of the country generally. They 
are large producers of farm produce-—tons of potatoes 
and other articles are supplied by them to the markets, 
and by careful cultivation and the judicious selection 
of seed, good varieties of wheat are being raised by 
them. They have thus proved that even with variable 
sea^na, every iuch of the agricultural lands of 
ivaffrana can be made to yield a fair return for the 
iabout spent upon them, and that the country is ea- 
pable of maintaining a very dense population. 

King William’s Town, or ''Kijag,” as it is 
sanietimes curtly termed, now ranks as the fourth in 
Size and importance of all the colonial towns. It is well 
situated tor the purposes of commerce, beino- on tlie 
highway from the harbour of East London to the 
interior,,and from the eastern districts to the Trauskei 
and Kafirlaiid, A corjsidorable part of the trade from 
Cape down to the Free State and On qua! and passes 
through it, via East London, and in seasons of drou'^ht 
goods from Algoa Bay are forwarded in this direction. 
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to the superiority of piasturage for dm 
'^fctle. Besides these advantages it has the ofiief 
command of the native trade, eKtending teyond the 
border and north to Basutoland. The town itself is 
pleasantly situat 0 d> stretching along the hanks of the 
Buffalo Kiver^ which is spanned by an elegant iron 
bridge* At the western end is the native location, 
the spot on which the first Christian missionary in 
Kaffraria^ the late Kev- J* Brownlee, established hr 3 
station half a century ago* Next comes the military 
barracks and officers’ (xiiarters, where a handful of 
English troops serve to maintain the prestige of Her 
Majesty’s aitne among the tribes of Soutli Africa* 
Then there is the busiaesB part of the town with itB 
public buildings, churches, clubs, stores, and private 
residences i while more to the eastward is the German 
town, and its thatched verandahed cottages; and 
beyond that tlie camp and head quarters of tim 
Erontier Armed and Mounted Police—the nucleus of 
our colonial defensive force. The Town-hall is a 
large and capacious building, reflecting credit on the 
place- Between it and the river is the Botanic Gai- 
den, with an area of about fourteen acres of alluvial 
soil of the richest description, where everything 
grows in the gi’eatest luxariance. On a rise to the 
north, £^aii3, is the handsome and imposing edifice 
erected by Sir George Grey (and known as the Grey 
Hospital) for ihe purpose of breaking the belief of 
tlie natives in witch doctors, by placing skilful medical 
treatment and maintenance within their reach, free of 
charge. Close to this spot the new public offices are 
about to be erected. The population of the town is 
about 4,000 souls, of which 1,000 are iiatlvei§, Tlie 
value of landed pr operty for local purposes is £13^,000, 
while its actual value must be at least over £160,000*^ 
Its rapidly increasing commercial importance is indi¬ 
cated by the demand for property, there not being a 
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dwelling tmocciipied, and new stores? ai 
of Tariotis sorts are being erected i 


direction. 

The native population of the district, it may 
be said, are in a transition state. Many of them 
are acquiring stock, and turnm^ attention to the 
usages and habits of civilised life; buf there axe 
numbers who adhere to their aboriginal ways and 
^ttstoma, and are adding to that the vice of drunken¬ 
ness. The Kafir tribe ofSandilli {the Gaikas) arc 
amongst the most nmnerotis, and, it may be added, 
the most savage. They occupy a location above 
King William’s Town, adjomiug the Stutterheim and 
the Upper Kabousie Crown Keserve; its extent is 
estimated at 800 square miles; the population ig 
25,000, and, according to the last returns, tlieir 
stock consists of 1,2O0 horses, 14,000/chttlc, 25,000' 
sheep, 30,000 goats, and SOO ploughs, . There are 
twenty "five trading stations among them, doing'a fair 
business in w^ool and skins, canteens ’’ are per¬ 

mitted by Government within their boundaries, 
but there are several in the neighbonrhood| whera the 
annual coBSXtmption of brandy by the tribe is com¬ 
puted at 25,000 or 30^000 gallons* 

Between King William’s Town and Queen’s Town, 
on the noiiliern spurs of the Amatola range, at an 
elevation of 3,000 or 4,000 feet, there is a stretch of 
comparatively unoccupied ground, known as the 
Boutebok FlatB* Tliis is a succession of rolling 
downs, grassy as a rule but different in their aspect 
from the green pastures of Katfraria. During the 
last few aumniers they have been coveredwiththou- 
sands of sheep, who have found good grazing there 
when their usual homes on the Fish Kiver Valley, ox 
tlic Eastern grass veldt, were siifforing from drought; 
These lands are adapted for agriculture, too, being well 
watered, and having more than the average rainfall. 
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(ely tlie portioog sui-veyetl hayft been readily lea^c 
purchased by Kasterh district farmers, spi;ja6 of 
whom are now pemanontly settling- there, erectingr 
homesteada, and constructing sheds for the protection 
of stock in winter, which is severely cold, especially 
during continued enow-storms. 

From hero we pass into the diviaion of Queen’s 
Town—a sxicceseion of beautiful plains or basins 
suri’otinded by hills of singularly picturcscpie shaixe. 
Some of these basins are quite clear of bugh^ except 
near (he sides of the mountain ; others have not even 
tlieee towards the north. The eoil generally is of a 
fruitful character, and the grass cannot be siiipassed' 
as pasture for horses, sheep, and cattle, although it is 
sometimes subject to sovere drought. The best part for 
pastoral purposes is the block of fanns on the Upper 
/wart Kei, adjoining what was originally the (Jradock 
division, now the district of Tarkastadt. The faiiirg 
Mapassas, Leven, Bower’s, and some others at the 
/wart Kei Poort, abutting on Kafirland, are of 
the same character. For agricultural purposes 
tji6 .Klip Plaat Valley has FfboBdo^nce of water 
and good soil, as well as iiie basin of the Bono'olo, 
which has also the advantage of being close to 
Queen’s Town, Most , of tlie farms have a. river 
frontage, anrl the others are supplied with springs, 
and nearly all the arable lands are brought under 
water, _ There are no large stock holders; the 
properties as ori^nally laid out, in i,500 morgen lots, 
being too small to allow of that; but many adjoiiiiner 
places have been bought up by one proprietor, forming 
blocks of three or four farms. Mr. William ITai't, or 
Thorn Kiver, and Mr. John Frost, of Thibet l^ark, 
have each about 4,000 woolled sheep, with 200 head 
of cattle, and 100 horses; Mr, Jas, Phillips owns 
more largo stock—about 300 head of cattle aad 200 
horses, and perhaps 3,000 small stock—and Mr. van, 
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also has b conaiderable number of the latter^ 
-Xfe'pastiires of tbe di^ftnet as a rule bear one aboep 
to every niorgen, wth fifty head of cattle ami 
horses for a farm of IpOO morgen; but overstocking 
has taken place in some casesj and the losses during 
drought, such as occurred last year, have beeu heavy. 
Tlie average fiteece of wool in tlie grease is three-and- 
a-half to four !h. Wheat yields from ten to twelve 
bua^hels per acrc^ and oathay about 23,000 lb. per acre. 
The natives raise maize and Kafir corn in large fpian- 
titieSj and at Kaniastonc a good deal of wlieat is 
grown; but the grain crops would be greatly increased 
if the natives were more encouraged to occupy anti 
cultivatb the land by the sub-division of the locations, 
and the issue of freehold titles among them. The 
locations at Kamastone^ Oxkraal, and I/esseyton are 
peopled cldofiy by Pingoes, and that at the Bolotwa by 
Tambookie Kafirs. The latter contains about 20,00(> 
inhabitants. It is divided into 104 fanns of from 
1,500 to 2,000 morgen each; of these eleven have 
been granted from time to time to the former ehief^ of 
the tribes or their sons, or to other Tambookies who 
have by exceptional services deserved well of the 
Go veToment. The other farms are in cli arge of headmen, 
appointed by tlie Government. Besides the hoadmeji 
of mrmSj some senior headmen have been appoinhid, to 
whom the others are subordinate, and wlio receive 
their instructions directly from the magistrate. These 
people are all but universally heathens, believing in 
witchcraft and the wild customs of their forefathers- 
The osc of Eiiropeun clothing and agricultural imple¬ 
ments is^ however, more common amongst them than 
formerly, and tlioy arc beginning to iinderstand the 
value of woolled sheep, a considerable amouutof wool 
being now produced upon their locations. 

Queen’s Town, the capital of the division, ia situated 
in the centre of it, on the Komaui or Bush liiver. 
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'wenty-two yeats ago antelopes ware cOuvsijig over 
the groxmd^ where no%v stands one of the mo^t flounsh- 
ing places in the Colony. The nnrnher of inhabitciiiti& 
is abont^ 1.,200, There are Dutch^ Anglican^ Cotigre' 
^lioiialistj and Wesleyaa Church es^ a town-hall and 
library^ a masonic lodge, bottoic gardens^ two feankg^ 
two nGw^3paj)ersj and niajiy large storeSj all incliexiting 
the prosperity and cdmmai'cjai activity of the people. 
The houses are comfortable and sub&tantialj and niHhy 
of them even elegant in atyle^ with gardens attached^ 
and all the streets arc linerl with willow trees. It diiTers 
from other colonial towns, which are mostly of rect¬ 
angular or parallelogramiL:; fom, inasmuch aa it was laid 
out according to a stjirategetic plan,’* approved by 
General Cathcart, who may be said to hate been it3 
foinyler. The central scmarcj used as a market place, 
is of h exagonal shape, with broad streets radiating from 
it in six several directions. It was oiiginaUy intended 
to have had a fortified building in this hexagon, to 
serve as a rallying place for the grantees, whence any 
advancing toe might be swept off at once, ho matter 
what quarter they came from No\v that the country 
has been peaceably settled, and the town enlarged, 
the Btrategetic anrangement is not considered the most 
convenient for ordinary business pUrpoks, Visitors 
vvho find themselves for the first time in the place 
realiise w^hat has been termed the ptis^xling intricacies 
of a ma^e,” so ramified are the obtuse and acute 
angles of the cross streets and blocks of 'honsesi 
alt ho 11 gh con ve rging to a common point. 

There are two small villages in the district, one 
named Whittlesea and the other Tylden. The former 
was the socue of an heroic defence by iJie burghers 
during the last war; and the latter was named in 
hoLiour of a gallant officer, Colonel Tylden, who with 
a small mimber of volunteers, drawn up in line like 
the “ thin reel line^^ of the Highltoders at Bahiklava, 
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awd defeated hortUs of Kafirs led by tHti Chief 
Krelh on tlie open fiats,of thelmysmin The burghers 
of* QiiGent's Toivb ate notably the flower and chivalry 
of border famers^ both Bntch and English, They 
are aertive, intelligent, and enterpi'isirig, To this is 
greatly attributable the rapid advauoeinejit of the 
diVisioDj which is certain to attain to still greater 
importance w^hen the railway between it and the 
jieareBt port, East London^ is constfuctech 

Above Queen^s Town, the plateau of the Stom- 
bergen rises to a height of over 6,000 feet, forming 
the watershed of the country, the rivers from one 
side fiowitjg into tlic Orai^e River, and those on the 
other falling seawai^ds. To the north-westward they 
are called the Bamboosbergen, while the continuatiau 
of the chain to the north-east is known as the Witte- 
bargen and Drakensberg, or Quathlainba Mountains, 
They arc fiat-topped or conicai, and singularly urn- 
form in character; the hori^^ontal beds of sanustone 
and shale, of wHcli they are built, cropping out in 
parallel tiers all round their sides* The harder beds 
of sandstone, sometimes seven or eight in number, 
stand out in bold relief^ while the soi'ter shales usually 
form grassy slopes between, and here and there they 
are traversed by greenstone or trap rock, occasionally 
forming horisiontiu cappings. It is in these mountains 
that the Mesozoic carboniferous seams occur. At 
Biishhiaifs Hoek, half-way between Queen'^& Town 
and Burghersdorp, the coal has been worked for some 
time past, and many hundred tons are used for local 
consumption, within a radius of eighty miles i'rom the 
pit^s mouth y beyond that distance the cost pf carriage 
is at present prohibitive. In Albert, AHwil, and 
Wocteliouse, as in many of the Midland districts, fuel 
is very acaTce, and that ordinarily used is drs^tgrecable 
and eitpensiyeV being principally dried manure obtained 
from sheep kraals, or mimosa sticks. The presence 
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is therefore of vital coDsequence. At pre^ 

^ is employed and answers yrell, at Queeifs X'oivu 
and other places^ for steam flour rnillSj steam wool- 
washesj and ordinary domestic purposes* Last year 
it was very successfully tested by the Government 
engineer at the East London harbour works, when it 
was found to give sixty pounds of steam in thirty 
minutesj au<l after w^orking all day^ using 500 lb*j of 
coalj there were no clinkers, but a good deal of ash* 
On the next day a trial was made with Welsh and 
Tanfield coal, producing exactly similar results ; sq 
that the 500 Ib. of Stormberg coal proved to be m 
good as that imported. The largest workings of these 
mines hitherto has been at Mr* vice's,near the newly 
fornied village of Molteno/^ but there are many 
other seams all the way from within a few miles of 
Burgheirsdorp, eastward beyond Dordrecht i and 
there are indications of further deposits ext-eudiog 
northward and eastward in Basutoland and Kaffraria, 
as "well as NataL 

From the Stormbergen the country gradually 
descends towards the Orange Eiver, the coal-bearing 
rocks being left behind near Burghersdorp, and the 
Upper Karoo, or dicynodon beds, similar to those of the 
Craclock and Queen^s Town basins, again entered upon- 
Here are situate the north-eastern border districts of 
Albert, Aliwal North, Herschel, and WodehoiiBe, the 
gx'eafeer portion of which was declared part of the 
Colony in 1848* ' 

The first of these, the district of Albert, is almost 
entirely pastoral in its nature* The farms ai^e large 
and well adapted for sheep, cattle, and horses. Kcarly 
all the farmers are Dutch, and alUiough educatiou 
has not ^xs yet done much for them, they are wealthy, 
contented, and essentially conaervatlve in their notions. 
Agriculture answers well wdiere irrigation can be 
car-ried out by means of reservoirs, but owing to the 
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carriage to trhe aea port, the raising of gram 
Tdi^ei^ort has never yet been utfceiapteth The Storm- 
be^ Spruit is the only river of any size in the district. 

Hiirghersdorp is the town and seat of magistracy, 
and is a well laid out and regularly built place- Most 
of the inhabitants are Englislij with a considerable 
number of Geriuaiis, There are several public build- 
ingsij of which the chief are the Dutch Keformed 
Church, the church of those who have separated 
theuDselves from that body, the “ Doppers,” the 
Church of England, a disaenting place of worship, 
town “hall, academy, masonic lodge, &c. In all the 
towns of these districts a large number of houses 
belong' to the farming population, who inhabit them 
only from Saturday to Monday, when they come in 
to attend Service. On such occasions the towns pre¬ 
sent a comparatively crowded appearance, very 
‘ different from the other days of the woelc* The 
Bethulie drift, beyond Bnrgheradorp, crosses the 
Orange River on the direct route to Bloemfoutein, 
Free State, and is an important route for wagon 
ti'ajfic from Poirt Elizabeth, 

The district of Aliwal North is similar to that of 
Albert, ezeept towards the north-east, where it is 
e3:tremeiy mountainouB, and in parts inaccessible for 
vehicles. The latter portion forms a separate ward, or 
field-cornetcy, called New England, and differs from 
the rest of the district by being a rich gTain-producing 
country. The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the 
nvinfall sufficiently steady to admit of cultivation 
without irrigation. Wheat, maize,-oats, potatoes, &c*, 
are raised to a laiigo extent, and find a ready market, 
chicHy at the Diamond-fields, Pastoral farming, 
however, is not neglected, and is increasing: the 
obstacles at present are the too great richness of the 
herbage, and to a kss extent the wetness of the 
country. This part of the district was formally 
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in 1866, same terms of oociipji- 

^tlan as the Queen’s Tom grantees before meatiooecL 
This servitude has, however, been since remov^e^:^^ mA 
has caused a great impetUH to farming, Orouiid 
which was originally sold for £I00 would now find a 
ready sale, at £1,000, and in many cases much more* 
"W^ith a very few exceptions, all land in tliia district 
is held in freehold, subject to an annual quitreut of a 
few pounds 5 the average size of farms may be 4,000 
acres. FitOy three-fourths of the district fornf part 
pf the watershed of the Kraai Kivei^ a large and 
important feeder of the Orange River, with wMch it 
unites near the to^vn of Aliwal North • The Kraai 
(or Crow) River has an average breadth of about 120 
feet, and varies in depth from a few feet in winter to 
fiOniG fifteen in aummer, when it becomes a dangerous 
torrent^ htinging down trees and €ledns^ 'with which the 
banks are lined everywhere. Considerable use is 
made of this river for irrigation purposes and for 
driving mills. In times of severe drought the water 
is invaluable, since, owing to its sources being in the 
Drakensberg, or Quathlamba Mountains, at an altitude 
of some 7,500 feet above the sea, this is one of the 
lew South Afneau rivers which has never been known 
entirely to dry up,” and its use for watering stock 
becomes of great importance when every other source 
of supply has ceased to flow* 

The climate of this district is peculiar, Owing to 
the great difference of altitude of from about 6,500 
feet in New England to some 4,500 in the lower parfe 
there is considerable variation* In tlie higher parts 
the cold is very severe, aud iroats may occur in any 
month of the year, except, perhaps, January and 
February* At the iov/u of Aliwal North, which is 
about the lowest part above the sea, the greatest 
temperature registered in the shade is Eahr*, and 
lowest, 11° to 21° below freezing point. Frosta may 
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from Apail to Aiiguj&t. In ___^ 

■fStlioiigh the heat is great, the nights are never 
oppresBive, which is iiot the case in the lower districts 
of the Colony, In winter the nights ai'e exceedingly 
cold, hut the days are generally bright and genial. 
The mean annual raiutall (according to observations 
made from 1S66 to 1874) was 25^*Sl inches, extending 
over ninety-five rainy days* 

Tlie average value of land throughout the district 
may be taken at 10s* per acre, including whatever 
homesteads, buildings, or improvements are on each 
Ihrni* 

The chief town is Aliwal North, situate on the 
Orange Kiver* It contaiiis about 900 inhabitants, of 
whom 800 are Europeans and the remainder coloured, 
chiefly Baautoa and Hottentots, The town is not 
well laid out, but the streets are mde, and gardens 
are numerous and well kept, The township is irri¬ 
gated by water from two minoral springs, led into the 
town by a furrow about tivo miles long. The supply 
is constant, and is unaffected by rain or drought* 
This water, although not the best for vegetation, is 
useltil for some ci'ops. The cereals all flourish on it, 
but leguminous plants, and indeed most others, do not 
thrive well, although they are kept from perishing 
during drought until rain falls* At the source where 
iiie fountains well-out with much force, the water has 
a constant temperature of 98^ Eahr*, and possesses a 
disodour, of which visitors are unpleasantly aware, 
but which one ceases to perceive after a while- By 
'the time the water reaches the town the smell dhiajp- 
pears, and the temperature is reduced to that of the air* 
These springs should be better known than is the 
c^e, as their healing properties for cutaneous and 
rheumatic afleotions have been establialiod beyond 
doubt* Th6 inhabitants make considerable use of the 
waters, and occasionally sti'angera come and pitch 
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teiits nJoDgsicIe to obtain benefit from a course 
of bathing^, 

Aliwai Noitli possesses no less tbnn five clmrcb'es; 
that of the Dutcli Kefoimed Church and th (3 recently 
erected one of tJie Primitive Methodists (the ojily one 
in the Cape) have some pretensiems to architectural 
design. There is a public library, and also a literary 
society. The Magistrate’s and Civil Conunis- 
sroner s otfices, and the post office, ai^e spacious and 
convenient, but will shortly be surpassed by some fine 
DTiil(lij3gs abotit to be erected by Qovernmerit at a 
cost of some £5,000, The bank is a flourishing Iiisti* 
tution, and trade generally appears to be earned on 
with euqrgir and profit. The town is fast increasing 
in size and importance, mid is regarded aa one of the 
most flourishing of border settlements. It was founded 
in 1848 by Sir Harry Smith—tbe hero of AHwal. ' 
The Orange River has here one of the best ford's to 
be found. The river is some 900 feet broad, and 
when the stream is full, which may be from Kovember 
to March, tbe traffic is ferried across on pontoons 
Bumcicntly large and strong to bear a loacfed wagon 
and sixteen oxen j and as there arc several of these 
stnicfiires working close together, a very hnimated 
scene occurs after a flood, or any detention which 
causes wagons to accumulate. The traffic is very 
extensive, this being tlm chief route hetsyeen the sea 
ports and the Free State and Diamond-fields, as well 
as Basutoland. Provision has been made by Govern¬ 
ment for the construction of an iron brid^Te over tbb 
river lit a coat of £40,000, ° 

About four miles distant, on the Kraai River 
which, as before mentioned, joins the Orange River 
near the town, is a large and impoi*tatit wool-washing 

where this mosf^ nec6SBary ib 

carried on in a vigorous and extensive manner, and on 
a scale far beyond most places of the kind, except 
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^ ^^eohage. Ihe imiiurtanco of woo] being washed 
ff g’^owri will be apparent when 

It IS borne m mind that one of the greatest, and in 
some cases, tlic only* drawback to some of the Cane 
exports 13 the cost of laud carnage. On wool this^a 
about l^d. per lb. of which half the weight is t^reaae 
and dirt, costing this sum to the sea port. Xa Sc 
wool must be washed previous to use, it is evidently 
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a pm to do this before incumng the cost of carriage. 
_ihe risk of erectuw mil] works on the Kraai, or 


indeed any fooutb African river, is, however, very 
gieat, olvmg to sudden and devastating floods. In 
the present matance the works have twice been swent 
away tn recent years, 

town of importance in the 
distnet, and IS situated at the base of tne Lady Grev 

soutb-eastof Aliwal North.. 
As the toivn does not yet possess a »through ” road, and 

direction, the ]ilace cannot 
well progress^ to any extent, until the back country of 
New _ England be communicated with. The origin 
, was a chm-oh which the farmers attended 

wls ^ impassable, or the distance 

was frit to be too great to attend Aliwal North. The 


^ r lu Ufiitjou aMiiwajL iNortli, The 

; ?r ttio congregation bought the farm, laid out 

KPmw'f qiiirireht, and thus 

becuj. eel an income for their church. Some shops of 

mportauce havpunce been opened, and although not 
an mcreasmg place, the trade is of a healthy character, 
£tnd coiiipctDfi vpith iNforfcli 

Until recently the district of Herschel formed part 
of that of Ahwal North ; it is now separated 'for all 
but elcctora purposes—together t4y send two 
members to the House of Assembly. HersoheU for- 
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'firly known as tte'VVittebergen Eeservej 
othci' tHstricts, inasmuch as the land is not divided 
into larms, but the, whole extent ia reserved for the 
use of native tribes. These are located in (Uffet'ent 
parts, under the direction of the resident magistrate. 
Although the ground has not been sub-diyided in any 
manner, tbe inhabitants are nevertbeles's disposed of 
in regular native villages under the care of a “ head^ 
man,” who is made responsible to the magistrate for 
the good conduct of those under his charge. The 
sites of such collections of huts are chosen for reasons 
whidi make them suitable for village purposes,.—as, for 
instance, nearness to good grazing ground, arable 
land, good water, &c. There are about 25,000 
coloured inhabitants, and a few hundred Europeans, 
mostly traders who set up business near to native 
villages, or wherever nativea can be got together. 
There are almost forty such shops in the distiiet. 
The gross revenue, chiefly derivable from a tax which 
natives pay for each hut they build, amounts to 
£3,000, of which Government expends £700 in 
keeping up tbe magistrate’s establishment. No Euro¬ 
pean is allowed to o wn soil in this district, and indeed 
can only open business upon sufferance, _ for whieb 
Gov eminent sanction must first be obtained. The 
natives consisting chiefly of Basutos, Fingoes, and 
Bastards, raise immense quantities of maize, wheat, 
&c., and, like tbe fannera of the ward of New Eng¬ 
land, which they adjoin, supply tbe country for a 
considerable distance, aa far as the Diamond-fields. 
About 33,000 sacks of gi'ain is estimated to be the 
annual amount raised. This is the countiy to which 
natives retire after a time of successful service down 
in the Cofotiy, and to which they are continually 
retvivning, generally laden ivith stock as the reward 
of service. Stock thus accumulates to a great extent; 
in fact, the whole district is fully grazed, and flocks 
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to be sent away from time to time to new 
-pkturage in BaSiitolniKl Or elsewhere. The country 
generally is exceedingly beautiful, and the scenery- 
grand; the mountains are imposing, and there is 
jipthing of Nature on a small scale. All water flows 
direct into the Orange Eiver, which bounds the dis¬ 
trict on the north side, lu most respects the country 
is identical with New England, before described. ,H 
forms, ill fact, one range of mountains, of wbicb the 
highest ridge is taken as the separating line. Except 
on horseback, these mountains cannot be crossed, and 
no communication between Herschel and New Ens 


by an enormous detour, 


1-and can be eflected but 
twice the direct distance. 

The district of Wodehouse was created as recently 
as 1872, by portions being taken out of the sur¬ 
rounding districts of Queen’s Town, Albert, and 
Aliwal North, the last-named contributing more than 
two-thirds of the whole extent. Probably this' is 
the coldest district, as it is the most elevated, in the 
whole_ Colony. The Storm bergen range crosses it 
and divides the watershed of tM rivers which, flow 
ea.stward into the Indian Ocean, such as the Indwe 
and Kei, and those which feed the Orange River flow¬ 
ing westward. 

Wodehouse differs from Aliwal North chiefly in its 
possessing more of mountain country, similar to New 
England, which it adjoins, the Kraai River beimr 
the boundary. This tract has but recently been 
added to the surveyed portion of the Colony, 
and had been known for many years previously under 
the general name of Waschbank lands. It ex¬ 
tends to, the ridge of the Drakensberg or Quathlamba, 
from whiclt one cap see across Nomauslaud even to 
the Indian Ocean. This portion of the district of 
Wodehouse is farmed at the disadvantage of posseas- 
iug no '■f brak soil,” without wliich stock cannot thrive 
Q 
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^^^f/even exist loBgp Hence fai‘iners must piitc _ 

■ ' to a lai'ge extent; and tlic evil of dear and ineffi- 
' cient land carriage is forcibly shown by increasing 
this necessary ai^ticle from 7a. 6c3. a tag at Port Eliza- 
betli to 503* before it Tcaolies the coBsumer. 

A township baa been Md out sixty iniles to the north¬ 
east of Dordrecht in the Lange Kloofj and named after 
the present Goyeruor^ “ BaxHy/’ It is expeeted to 
succeed, as Dordrecht, the capital of the diet tic t, h 
too far distant to be often visited* The Beighbour- 
hood is aupplied with shops, which are scattered all 
over the countiy, and a Dutch Refonned Church hm 
been flourishing for iionie yeara^ In all likelihood 
there is no part of the Colony where farms are so 
motmtainous as in these Liglilands* One is lost in the 
deep kloofs and gorges, and a plain is altogether 
auknown* As might) be expected, the coontry is well 
supplied with rain, and crops can be cultivated to any 
extent. No storing of ’water in dams or reservoirs is 
necessary, nor w^oiild such structures stand against 
the torrents which rush down when heavy storms 
occur* kitock is farmed at a disadvantage, liowever, 
owing to the extreme cold in wdnter, snow falling 
from April to August or September: and farming is not 
yet sumciently advanced to provide shelter during the 
severe weather, and still less to raise crops for use in 
such seasons* Hencjj great numbers of siieep, JiorHes, 
and cattle succumb at times, and flocks do not in- 
creaBC as fast as in other parts of the diatrict. Grain 
could be sent aw^ay jts great £|uaBtities but for tho bad 
state of the roads, which at present are barely pas¬ 
sable, andattimcB not even that; mattera are, however, 
mending in this respect* The inhabitants have 

E Ion cored a new route to the sea coast across the 
Invkensberg, which, if properly opened up, may 
prove of great use* Ibis road proceeds from Barkly 
along the Langekloof to the summit of the Drakeus- 
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■'-'vliere (t descends abniptly some thousand fecfc 
near the sources of the T'Somo, a tributary of the 
Great Kei, and joins the main road through Kafir- 
laud, having communication with East London and 
Katal cu one liand, and King Wiliiam’s To\rn on the 
other. 

T)ordrechtj the seat of magistracy, distant forty- 
eight miles i'rom Queen’s Town, has the same history 
as to origin and progress as Lady Grey. It has, 
however, gone far beyond the latter place in material 
prosperity, since it is fed hy traffic and busines.s from 
all directions, and, has steadily advanced in size and 
importance for some years past. The site in itself; 
however, is bad in nearly all respects, and little can 
be done to make the place attractive, except for 
b II.sinesa purposes. The usual buildings in a country 
town of this size have been erected, such as public 
offices and towu-hall, Dutch Reformed Church, bank, 
public library, &c. Close by the town is a kloot; form¬ 
ing in some parts natural and picturesque grottos, which 
abound in old drawings of Bushmen. These drawino-s 
are found in caves, or on smooth, pieces of rocks,, and 
ill general the subjects are either animals or something 
of n war-like character. Most of the repreaentations 
are in colour, and, remoniheiing they must have been 
done many years ago by a race now nearly extinct, 
they liave a peculiar interest attached to them. There 
are many specimens in other parts of the districQ- 
utul they are naturally cherished by those to whon 
they now belong. It is a matter of regret that time 
ib slowly effacing all these ingenious works of Bush¬ 
men, and that probably in another half century not 
one will remain. Eac-aimilies have been preserved by 
Mr. G .ItV. Stow and others, but real specimens for 
mti-senras can seldom, if ever, be detached from the 
massive rocks on which the drawings are invariably 
made. 
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ill Albert and A lineal North , the 
^'^l^mebonae is derived from paatomi pursuits, wool 
being the chief product, 'J ho present prohibitive land 
cai'riage discourages the ralBing of corn beyond the 
immediate requirmiente of the mliabit.ants* The 
value of lands liere, however, has inerGased from Uio 
upset price of 7s, 6d. per morgen, fixed by Govern¬ 
ment in 1872, to 15a, to 25s, per niorgec, according 
to . the iniprovemeuts made. The country generaliy 
is treeless; althoug:h towards Nomansland the yellow- 
wood grows, and its timber is of value; for purposes 
where sun and moisture are excluded it auswwa well, 
but when exposed it wmrps and twists in an extraor¬ 
dinary manner, 

A Targe portion of the Tambookie location is 
endpsed within the division of WDtJehoiiee on the 
north-eastern Bide, and though the population is not 
so dcBBe ill the adjoiniug' part (in the division of 
Queeu^s Town) it may be estimated at 10,000, includ¬ 
ing Fingoes and Basutos. The resident niagistrate, 
as the representative of GoYermiient, is looked upon 
aa‘Mile chiefby these natives, the mass of W’hom 
are heatlien, not attaclied to the Government by any 
warm feeling of loyalty, but by self-interest iu the 
seciinty of property, impaitial administratiou of jus- 
ticOj and facilities of accamulatmg wealth. About 
400 bales of wool are yearly produced To the location, 
and almost every native has a horse, cows, ntul sheep, 
or goats; some have wagons, and agncnlture is greatly 
extending amongst them. 

The nearest sea-port for these north-cEisteru Border 
districts is the Buffalo Iliver mouth, at East I/ondon, 
about 130 miles from Alhval North via Queen’s 
Town and King William’s Town* But Port Eliza¬ 
beth, although 330 miles distant, is at present the 
place through which the greater part of the imports 
nre madG,—the usual mode of carriage being the 
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lumbering ox-^wagon^ wliicbj when drawn by sis:teen 
Oxen^ cax'ries about four tons at a rate of about 
hmlTa or fifteen miles per day* To remedy tbe 
disadvaaita^'e of such cxpeusiTe and tedioiis transport, 
works designed to iiii|jrove the harbour of East 
Lofidoo, and a railway irom there to near the foot of 
the StormbergoE? have been authorised by Parliament^ 
aad are now in course of construction* The railway 
aafaras Qiieen*s Town will be loOmiles in length,and 
ia cafeulated^ with stock, to cost £ l,Ofi9,OOD* Already 
the earthworks have been made up to King William's 
Town, and in anothei' year the first portion oiay bo 
opened for tratfic* The importance of the under¬ 
taking in its immediate benefit to trade, as well as ia 
its indirect mfiuences upon the civilization of the native 
racers cannot be too highly estimated. The country 
travel'sed by it is one of the richest and fairest parts 
of the Colony, capable of supporting a dense popula- 
tion, and producing ^ricultural andpastorul products 
almost to an unlimited extent, vtdille aidjacont to it 
are the territories of Kaftraria, Basutoland, the Free 
Slate, &c. 

The success of the harbour improvements at East 
London iviil likewise have no important bearing on 
these districts and temtories. If the ^'bar at the 
Buffalo Iliver mouth can be removed, the broad 
deep reaches inside will form the most commodioLis 
natural docks possible, with water acreage and 
qiiayfige sufficient to accommodate several hundred 
^ips or^ steamers. Every other year the floods or 
freshets in the river serve to dear the bar to a depth 
ct seventeen iecfc, and vessels are then able to pass 
inside and disdiarge cargo without the use of surf- 
boats or the delays and risk attendant upon lying at 
an open anchoriige outride; but nsnally after these 
floods the bar is liable to silt up again. The w^orka 
BOW in progress, under the direction of Sir John 
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vDodOj are mteiidgd ta keep the passage permaiiently 
clear, Trainiiig walls, which will forta quays, ai'e 
being built iusiae the iiver m as to narrow the channel 
and thcichy increase the scour, and. a breakwater of 
CDTjerete blocks, like that of Portland, is being built 
in the form of an arm outside, to prevent the sea from 
checking the iiction of the river ami driTing the sand 
back upon the bar* Notwithstanding- the disadvan¬ 
tage of uncertainty which the port has. hitherto 
laboured under, its trade has made remarkable prO'^ 
gress- The value of direct imports has ad’^^anced 
From £51,000 in 1872^ to £527,521 in 1874 s while the 
exports, which in 1870 were £33,000, amounted to 
£96,985 in 1874^ The quantity of wool ahippeil in 
this last year was 1,340,579 lb,, but in 1872 it was 
higher, viz,, 2,060,067 lb. It should be borne in 
mind, as aiready stated, that in addition to this a large 
portion of the Border trade still finds its way through 
Port Klizabetln 

The Border trade conmrises a very extensive busi¬ 
ness with the native iLafira, Fingoes, and Basutos, 
King William’s Town and Queen’s Town are the 
centres w^hero this branch of commerce is espectally 
studied and dove]oped, hundreds of shops and out- 
statioiia having been esfablished by them through¬ 
out the several locations, as iiir as St- dobrfs Biver 
and its tributaries, and over the mountains into 
Bashtolaml, supplying native wants* For the red' 
Kafirs/* or heathens, there are varieties of beadsj^ 
brass-wire, chains, and red clay, of which they are 
large consumers. For those in a transition state 
there are imported ornaments such as aTm-^-riiigs, 
bracelets, car-rings, &c-; but the chief item is the 
woollen blanket,—it is generally in use, and at least 
60,000 change hands at Kiog WiOimn’s Town in the 
course of a year. Cotton blankets and sheets 
also in request. The demand for European clothing^ 
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far a^(i'icuUiiraI iiiipleaiente is greatl j on 
thej mcroase. Tjie purchasing power of the natives 
for these and other articles is at present estimated at 
not less than £400^000 a year, and their productions 
—sucli as wool. Angora hair, hides, hortis, goat and 
sheep skins, tnhacco, and grain, and cattle-are 
valued at three-quarters of a million sterling per 
annum* The amount of native produce pnr(^ased 
by one firm alone in King William’s Town we know 
to have been over £58,000, from January to 
December, 1873* Wool forms the chief staple among 
the Fijjgoes and Kafirs, but in the district of 
Herschei a great deal of grain is raised, and Basuto- 
land hist year supplied 300,000 bushels to the Kreo 
State and Diamond-fields* Leaf tobacco is produced 
in considerable quantities by the Gralekas and Pondas; 
and the natives near St* John’s Kiver do a large 
trade in cattle, taking blanketa and other articles In 
exchange. 

This industrial progress of the natives, so observ¬ 
able in many directions, is very hopeful of promise for 
the future. The increasing desire to possess property, 
as evidciucecl by the eagerness with which they com¬ 
pete at the Goveromeiit sales of land or leases,—their 
demand for ploughs, of which more have been sold 
within the last two years than during the ten years 
before,—for wagons, saddles, tools, and houaeliold 
requisites, and clothing,—all show that they are rapidly 
acjjuiring wants which will induce amongst them a 
spirit of work and labour as opposed to tiie spirit of 
idleaess iutherto characteristic of their race. Another 
favomuble indication is the willingneas with which 
tliey now pay for the education of their childrenj 
whereiis formerly they considered they conferred a 
favour by sending them to free institutions* At 
the Lovedale Industrial ISemiaary last year, about 
£l,000 was paid by natives; and the Kev. Mr* Mullins, 
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-pwncipaLd^ Kafir Inatilntion at Grralmm’B Town, 
Bays it is quite cheering to witness the readiness 
with which mey pay for education now m compared 
with a few years agOt” In Fmgoland £1^500 has 
been sabsciibed by the people themselyes for au 
industrial institution similar toXjovedalCj and although 
some may have contributed to please .others OTer 
them, there ie little doubt the work has origiBated 
from an honest desire on the part of a great many to 
place educational advantages within the reach of 
their children* There are a few coloiii&ts who may 
not regard these movements very favaurably, and are 
.occasionally loud in denouncing the thousands of 
niggers wallowing in idleness, pampered by inis- 
sionaries and other philanthropistB/* while their fields 
and flocks are without labourers or herds. The 
Kafirs and Fingoes take all such vapouring very 
philosophically, seeing no reason why they should 
ivork for the farmer^ benefit. Ilut civilize them, 
increase their wants, show them the value of laboiir 
to themselves, and the result will be very different* 
This is what the missioDariefl in Kafirland are labour*^ 
ing to accomplish ; and much of the progress the 
natives have hitherto made is due to them. 


SPISOKS AJsD CLIIATE. 


To many persons the clear sty and brilliant atmos¬ 
phere of the Cape are an attraction in themselveSj 
ai>art from more material considerations the colony 
inay present,. Being situate in the temperate zone, 
it posse^eB the mihiness and salubrity so congeniai 
to inv^alids, or those of delicate frame; and yet one 
may select within its borders, according to the locality 
and the time of tho year chosen, whatever tempera¬ 
ture or weather may be thought desirable for enjoy¬ 
ment—whether pleasanfj fine, and dry, or wet and in¬ 
clement—extreme heat, or bracing frost and snow- 
such are tlie transitions obtainable as at the different 
seasons the coast is exchanged for the inland plains 
or the higlx mountaiu lands* 

The eeasons come in reverse order to what they do 
in the northern hemisphere, and may be thus defined: 

AT THX CAFE* IN EUROFE, 



September 

October 

November 
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There however^ some difterence m the period of 
the cOKimencemeet^ as -well as in the cbaraoter, of the' 
seasons in the eoutli-'vvestern and north-eastern pox^ 
tions of the Colony. In the west the seasons are 
generally a niontli earlier than in the east. The 
north-west winds prevail during tlie winter of the 
■westj carrying regular and copious supplies of rain 
to the first boundary of the Karoo plains; whilst in the 
east^ during the spring and eummerj the north^-eastem 
winds, laden with moisture from the ocean, scatter 
refreshing and feidilizing showers. In the central 
basin of the Colony^ ag^ain, tJie rain fall is more 
irregular and limited, being greatly dependant upon 
the electrical conditions of the atmosphere. 

The: Colony, generally speaking, is not a liot 
country. The greatest heat of calm summer days m 
not more tlian in the hottest parts of Europe; axid 
these arc extraordinary, and last bat for a short time. 
The prevailing winds md the dry atmosphere temper^ 
such excesses, rendering the warmest day qxiite snp-V 
portable; and the balmy coolness of the nights are 
surpassingly agreeable and enjoyable. Nearly all 
the old travellers and visitors^ testify to the beauty of 
the climate, and in the statistics of the Army Medical 
Department it stands as one of the healthiest in the 
world. Tills has led to its being highly recommended 
as a sanitarium for European invalids, especially 
those gnfFmnug from the various forms of niilmonary 
diseases. The researches of Major Tullodx and Dr. 
Balfour show that the low ratio of -mortaiity among 
tlxe troops stationed here in their time was greatly 
attributable to the extreme rarity of diseases of the 
lungs; and Dr. Rose, the health officer of Cape 
Town, has shown troni the books of Somerset 
Hospital that, out of 2,722 patients sent there for 
treatment of all types of diseases, not more than 84 
have died of lung complications in five years. These 
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^9 well an til6 remiirkablc exeraption from 
choleraj fevers, nepafic^ and other affections which 
colotiists have hitherto enjoyed, are set forth by Dn 
Hoes in ai\ interestiog paper on Om Climate,’*^ 
publiBlied in 1869,111 which he says:Here, then, 
in South Africa, we can offer a home to the delicate 
■which, witliin a moderate radius from Cape Town, 
affords seveml distinct climates for those whose lungs, 
livers, or joints are painfully out of gear. These 
atmospheric differences ai-e as distinctly marked by 
lock'll peculiarities and oharacteristics m are Torquay, 
Bouriiemoutii, Hastings, or the Isk of Wight, and 
are all ndthin the soothing influences of sea breesses 
and the sandy beaches of our numerous bays. It is 
parti}' owing to the shelter of tvoocIs, and partly to 
the pimimity of mountain peaks, that there is siieb a 
Tery pkasaut difference to be found in the qualities 
of the fiir and the degrees of temperatiu'e along our 
coasts both of the ea-stern and western provinces, 
Tlie in tervention, too, ot hillsj and the existence of 
well-wooded ravines, are not confined to a few favoured 
spots, but form a feature of the colony, which, in cou-^ 
ncctiou with elevation above level of the sea, and the 
direction and velocity of local winds, makes all the 
difference between the Froutier, Seaboard, and Kamo 
districts, and which are, on the question of residence, 
a fit subject for medical advice. . . . The best 
period for arrival is towards the end of August A 
long sea voyage by sailing vessel is an admirable 
iutroductioii to the lovely scenes which September, afc 
the Cape, yearly produces. The fields are then 
covered with verdure ; the bills and plains are brilliant 
with patches of bulbs and heather in full bloom; and 
ail nature is gay with the surpassing freshness and 
variety of spring. The air hi then truly intoxiciiting; 
while the purity and transparency of the atmosphere 
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such as Mterally to stagger the minds of many who 
have been only accustomed to judge of distances 
through the medium uf haze, and cannot be brought 
to realise the feet that .mountains fifty miles off are 
as plainly visible as if within hiilf-aii'4ionr'S walk, and 
to the naked eye as minutely traceable as by aid of 
telescope, * , * It is, however, in winter months 

that Cape Town forms the most plOaaaut of residences 
far invalids. Being well sheltored by mountains, 
there is ahvays plenty of calm, cleai’ weather^ aod 
even m the stormiest season of the year, ^ fe May, 
when the north-west gales are tossing enormous 
breakers against our iron-bound coast, and but for 
breakwater works would be making wild Imvoo amoiig 
the shipping of’ our bays, a night of desti'iiction w'ill 
be followed by perfectly heavenly weather, lasting^ 
perhaps for five or six days. During this period of 
exquisitely calm and temperate dajrs, we arc always 
blessed with Italian skies, and with air so cool, so soft, 
so dry, so grateful to the lungs, that it i^i a positive 
source of liappiness to feel oneself to be alivef’ No 
climate in the world,” says Dr, Stovel!, “ couH be 
more agreeable to the feelings—and very few more 
beneficial for the usual class of Indian invalids—than 
a Cape w^inter. There is an invigorating freshness 
about this season equally delightful and beneficial ; 
the moment the rain ceases the clouds rapidly clear 
away, and the sky remaiQE bright for several days*” 
More recently, in the Lanaet for 1873, a valuable 
series of papers have been contributed by a lay corres*- 
poudent who has had personal experience of the country 
as an invalid, and who declares that, taking the 
whole of the colony into consideration, there are few 
better climates in the world than can be found here*^’ 
Meteorological observations have been, anti are 
still being carried ou in various divisions of the 
Colony, under the auspices of a commission appointed 
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X^.it: 7 :. 0 ^"FeTiHResnt, aicd the tabulated reSTiltts obtained 
{generally published in the official Blue-book. But at 
tiie Koyal Observatory, ia the neighbourhood of Cape 
Town, there has been a systematic register kept for 
many years, -which shows as a result that the mean 
temperature of the air throughout the year is about 

61'’ 26' Fahr., In the shade, the hottest days being in 
January, with an average ^temperature of 68 “ 92', the 
coldest about July, with an average temperature of 
54“ 03'. Elsewhere the observations have, not been 
extended over auyloug period, but they axe sufficiently 
pliable to serve as an index to the climate. Eor 
instance, we have the extreme limits of temperature 
at tlie following jjoiata:— 
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* Tliifl is still less than in Eoath Australia, where, duritig the hot 
ihunllia ot January, i ebniwy, and March, the temperature of the 
air on the iilaina abouc, Adelaide exceeds ICM) deg. dot several days 
together, aud rises il5 deg. 
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The general bbserTatJens maclo at Grab amTown, 
GTaaft-Eeinetj andlfYoreester are also very noticeabie* 



'Worc^ater 
Orajiam’s Town 


TVe have here in evidence the high and great ran<te 
of temperatTirCj the ^mnll amoimt of rainfall, iind 
humidity of the air at Graaff-Eeinet. At Worcester 
the aniitial temperature is 1-6 degrees lower, yet ti>e 
ranges, humidity, and rainfall are pretty nearly tlm 
same, At Graham's Town the mean temperature is 
2 degrees lower than at GraaiF-Eeinet, hut the diurnal 
range is 6 degrees less, and the rainfall 32| or 

2^ times moi^e abundant. The times of obser* 
vatioii are not coincident, but the intervals are 
of sufficient, length to establish the relative 
types. 

On the western coast, north to Namaqualand and 
Bushmanland—a tract of country particularly dry—^ 
there are marked extremes of heat and cold, which 
Mr. Wyley, in his observations on the ciimute there, 
attributes to the great evaporation caused by the dry 
winds which sweep over it. 

On the eastern side of the Colony, up to the 
boundary of the Great Kei Eiver, and neaiing the 
tcopic of Capricorn, there is an approach to a semi- 
tropical climate; but the winds from the Ocean, 
and the elevated formation of the doiiutiy proceediD'^ 
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modify tbo effect of tleereasmg 
latitude. The land rises in a series of steppes 
from the sea to the interior^ and the higher country 
lias a most bracing atmosphere. The air is dry, 
and in snttimer ivarm, but never, or only for a 
short lime, oppresBively so, owing to its dryness. 
During winter, again, on the coast, the warm ocean 
currcEvt coming dov?n from the tropica moderates the 
teuiperatuvc; and during the season, if there are any 
Croats, they are not suSicient to kill, or even damage, 
any sub-tropical plants that may be under cuittyation 
But in the Midland and Border districts thick ice is 
formed on the water, and there are aometimes very 
heavy snowstorms ; and on the mountain ranges the 
snow lies for several days together. In the soutli- 
western districts, as a rule, fii*es are only iised in the 
dwelling-honses for cooking purposes; but in the 
highlands of the midland anu norih-easteru parts, the 
cold is such as to require the old familiar comforts 
of “ home 

The ramfall in the neighbourhood of Cape Town, 
and over a considerable part of the Colony, is equal 
duritici' the year to the average fall at Greenwich or 
Edinhurgh. During twenty years of observation 
recorded at the Koyal Observatory, the mean quan¬ 
tity was upwards of 24 inches—the lowest being 18'8 
inches in 1844, and the highest 36*7 Inches in 1859, 
But the impression of a wet or dry year sometimes 
depends less on the quantity than on the number of 
days on which rain fidls, so as seasonably to promote 
the germination and growth of vegetable prodnetions, 
Weliave a guide to this in the following table, showing 
the number of days on which rain fell in the neigh- 
bmu’hood of Capo Town in the years 1752, lS5g, 
1859, and 1862 j and any departure from this average 
13 cxeeptiomil. The first Is extracted front the 
journals of the French astronomer, La CailJe (who was 
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lereiu 1752)^ anti the others are gireii by Bir Thomas 
Muclear 
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The rainfall of the country diatricfcB occiira in a very 
Biiigotar way* Generally^ beyond the first range of 
mountaltiB the supply of moisture climinishes^ and some 
tracts will be far many months without even a passing, 
shower* From the registersj we find the fall at, 
Bishop's Court and Wynberg, along Table Moiintaiti^ 
m high as 44 and 39 inches per annum respectively j 
while at Worcester it is only 11 inches ; at Bredas- 
dorp, (Caledon Coast), 14 inchee; at Amalieustein, 
31 inches 5 at Concordia, Namaqualand^ about 9 
inches 5 at Lower Nels Point (Beaufort West), 94 
inches; Goliath's Kraal, near GraafP^Reniet,: ISt 
loehes i at Pori ElLabeth, 26 inches ; at Graaff-Eemet^ 
14 inches} and at AHwal Woi4h^ about 25 inches. It 

* Jumi obfiervationB taken hy R. from 18(56 to IS?4 

tlio mean ramfall at AUwal North was deduced as foIlowa—KaiDl^l 
for Jan^jary ia 3^77i indues, with 24 rainy days ; Eobraary, 4*80 
inohefl, with ll'5 rainy day a j March, 3‘32 iucheH, with J2'5 rainy 
days ; April, 1*83 inches, with a rainy daya; May, 1*41 fnebes, 

1 rainy days ; June, *56 inches, with 2 rainy-days i July, *47 inches, 
ynth 3 rainy days ; A,ugnst, *31 inches, witli % rainy days j Septemberr 
•77 inchea, wiili 6 lainy days j October, 2*04 mchea, with ,3 miny 
days ; Hovctiiber, 2*87 inchca, with rainy day a; December, 2'09 
iuchca, with 10 ritiny giving a mean aniiual fait of 25 31 inches, 
e:xtendiDgOTer 95 rsdny dsys, 
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AEiereases towards Kaffi'aria, and on to Nat^, whore 
the raina are mter-tropieal. However, even the driest 
districts of the Colony at times are visited by deluo-inff 
thunderstorms, and every year the rivers tumble mto 
tJie sea as much water as might convert the whole 
coimti'j into corn-fields, vineyards, orchards, and rich 
paaturea, if only proper measures were tahen for 
using it— 

If codd Imt stay the streams 
Which past m flow, while we, too slow* 
ii . J 


SUvtlc 


[ wmpt on the hank in Yearns. 

The winds which generally prevail at the Cape, as 
already stated, are the north-west and south-east; 
others only last a short time, and frec^uently are 
merely transitions from_ the north-west to south-east 
and vice veisa. There is a notable phenomena attend¬ 
ing one of these winds—the “south-easter” or the 
“ Cape doctor ” as it has been termed, which blows 
most frequently from ISTovemher to March. Then 
appears the cloud on Table Mountain known as the 
Table Cloth,'’ which to_ a stranger has a singular 
effect, and in certain conditions is to every observer 
of Nature, no matter how often he may have seen it 
a truly laagnifieent sight. The wind charged with 
vapour rises i'rom the sea south-east of the Cape in 
masses of white fleecy cloud which steal over the 
moimtaiu until they cover the highest summit with a 
dense white sheet, the upper surface of which usually 
assumes a well-defined outline, and appears to remain 
stationary,—a veritable table cloth,—while the lower 
part condensed by contact with the heated rock dis¬ 
appears in light woolly -flakes as soon as it has fallen 
a few yards; or at other times rolls like a naighty 
oatoact, a perfect Niagara of vapour, over the pre¬ 
cipitous sides of the mountain, until it becomes 
invisible and blows with tempestuous force, over the 
valley and city, raising whirlwinds of dust and drying 
np the ground and gardens. 


K 
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win^s are experienced occasionally timing 
summer in some of the Eastern Districts. They blow 
from tlie north-westj carrying vtith them ^vaves of 
heated air from the’ central‘plains, and raising the 
temperature to 118® and 120®. Eortunately, they 
are not of long duration, for they are moat objection¬ 
able and uncomfortable. 

Hnii storms are not very common in the south-west, 
but in the Northern and Border districts they occur 
with such violence as to cause considerable damage to 
vegetation and stock, 

ThiLuderetorms are also comparatively rare in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Town, but more inland and 
along the Northern and Eastern border tliey are fre¬ 
quent and at times very fearful and grand. The 
ordinary indications of their approach arc snowy 
clouds rising on the horizon, and swelling and darken¬ 
ing until the lightning flashes along them and the 
thunder peals out with prolonged aud increas¬ 
ing rcverl3eration. It is then a magnificent sight 
to watch the brilliant colours^ and forms of the 
electric dischaj-ges and their varied track against the 
inky black sky—now forked, now straight, now 
zig-zagged, now in quiveiing rays and horizontal 
flashes, appearing and disappearing rapidly, iu the 
twinkling of an eye. Such striking exhibitions of 
Nature’s elements, however, do not last very long; 
after them the rain ceases, clouds roil up and disperse, 
a'od a delicioua and exhilarating cool atmosphere 
Bucceeds. 




LAND TMURE ^ AND LAND LAWS- 

Although the greater portion of the most yalaabU 
land Tvithia the old isettled parts of the Colony has 
alrearly been alienated and become the property of^ 
privato individEals, there arc still many eligiblG spots 
in the coast districts, and large tracts in tho MidlaiuT 
and Northem territories, which belong to the Govern¬ 
ment* These are approximately estimated at 50,000,000 
acres. This colonial domain embraces dry pastoral 
plains, rich forest lands, and welKwatercd mountain 
slopes, capable of yielding varied profductions. Until 
lately no effort was made to turn these possessions to 
account,^ and they were allowed to lie waste and 
unocoupiccL The exigenciee of Government, how¬ 
ever, enforced attention to them a few years since, 
and the result has been the enactment of land laws 
offering facilities for leasie and purchase to all classes 
of people, which are gradually bringing the whole 
country under occupation and developing a rich mine 
of wealth in the expanding reut-roU of the Colony, 
Before stating what these laws are, wt may briefly 
glance at the systems binder which lands were grunted 
in the good old times,*’ The early settlers, after 
the first occupation of the Cape by Van Riebeek, bad 
small freeholds given to them along the sfcirtpS of 
Table Mountain ; these did not exceed twenty acres, 
and were burdened with the payment of tithes and 
otiier servitudes—^to one of which, the planting of trees, 
the vicinity of Cape Town is still indebted for its 
present embellishment. In addition to this, tracts of 
land adjoining those freeholds, or in other parts, were 
granted under the name of “loan places*’^ The 
tenure of these was at the will of Government Aby- 
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one dealring a loan faim selected tie spot he deemed 
suitable, planted bis mark and put down Kia name for 
it for a while to make trial of it, or to see if any one 
had ground of objection; if not, he got it on loan or 
annual lease, renewable on payment of the rent fixed 
by the Government—generally an assessment of one- 
tenth of the stock the ground was estimated to main¬ 
tain, or a nominal value of £4 Ifis. per annum. _ No 
legal title was issued, nor survey made ; the position 
of the land being defined by a central point, which 
was generally a local feature, as a spring of water or 
conspicuous rock, and often a beacon w-as placed 
when no local feature existed. From this central 
point commonly known as the " ordinantie,” the right 
of the lessee extended no further than a walk of half 
hour dii-eot, which was considered to be, and 
adopted as the radius of a circle containing 3,000 
morgen (over 6,000 acres). The uncertainty of the 
“ l oan ” tenure does not seem to have preven ted the fre¬ 
quent transfer of those places hy sale, and nlthough the 
buildings and improvementa were the only profierty 
that was ostensibly sold, the value of the land was 
allowed to be indirectly included in the consideration; 
and a transfer duty (the "heerenrecht ”) was levied 
upon this, as well as upon all other lands and houses 
which exchanged hands, from as early a date as 1636, 
These "freehold ” and " loan ” tenures and some 
short " qiiitrent leases ” were the teiina on which 
lands were held up to tho time of the cession of the; 
Colony to England, Then in October, 1812, a pro¬ 
clamation was issued expressing the "intention of 
Government to grant land on perpetual quitrent,” 
and in the following year it was determined to allow 
the holders of all lauds on loan who might regularly 
apply for the same, to conTert their places into per- 
etual quitrent properties, and to hold tlie same 
ereditarily for the annual payment of a sum to he 
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r,|)r^'cril)ftii aecori^jiig to the situation^ fertilit 7 , anti 
other oircumstatices of the grouud, but in no case tt> 
exceed 260 rix-dollars (£18 15s,) per annum.- Th^ 
object of this was, as Governor Sir John Cradock’s 
proclamation states, a paternal desire on the part of 
Government to give to the farmers the security of 
title to their laud without any claim to resumption, so 
that they might be encouraged to “ improve and extend 
agriculture by having the right to dispose of their 
places as they chose, hy dividing the same among 
their children, letting, selling, or otherwise alienating 
it, and cultivating it in the prospect of remote benefit 
hg the platiting ^'timher^ 3?huB began the per- 

tetual quitrent tenure, a small annual payment 
lejjendent on the value and circumstances of the land, 
which continues in force as an cssentiai feature of the 
laws at the present time. In all cases, however, the 
Government made a reservation of its rights on those 
lands to precious stones, gold and silver, as well as of 
Thaking and repairing roads, and raising material for 
that purpose. 

During the iwjriod up to 1830, the disposal of 
colonial lands was the prerogative of this Crown, exer¬ 
cised by the Goveimor, and there ai'c many btories 
told of the manner in which the colonists in there 
early days secured farms by favour or interest. This 
fiystein, however, was set aside by instructions from 
the Secretary of State in May, 1838, and the rule 
laid down that lands in future were not to, be alienated 
except by public sale, and that no further applications 
for loan or “ requcat places ” would be received. A 
few years later, in 1843, the redemption of quitrent 
and the converson of the tenure into freehold on the 
payment of fifteen year’s purchase was sanctioned aa 
a temporary measure, in order to replenish the 
colonial exchequer. At the first s^es which 
were held at that time (1844), the upset price 
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by rule fixed at 2s- per aore^ and many ex* 
tensive and vjduable areas got into the hands , of 
speculators, who retained them in many ,case^ uii- 
occnpi^d nntil a favourable opportunity occurred of 
disposing of them. In a short period the proprietors 
saw their estates growing more valuable every year'> 
independently of labour, industry, or skill j while in 
cases where these were exercised, a certain, competence 
and largely increased wealth wae emured. Theadvan* 
tage to the Government, however, was not so evident, 
and an apprehensioti thatthe continuance of the system 
would lead to results similar to those which fallowed 
the destruction of the goose that laid the golden eggB 
caused a stop to be put to it. 

A special exception to the general role in the dia^ 
poad of landj was made after the last war,,,.when Sir 
George Cathcart, and subsequently Sir George Grey, 
gave grants of farms on the frontier and in ^affiaria, 
ou conditions of military service or defensive occupur - 
tion; but these conditions being fbiind no longer neces* 
sary, have since been relaxed, and the occupants con^ 
tinned in possession on the general quitrent tenure* 

The ;Land Law of the Colony now in force is con* 
tained in the Act No, S of 1860, which provides for 
the ^ide of all Government lands on perpetual quiti- 
tent by public aoction, excepting grants made, for 
public piu'poses with the eoncurrenca of the Legig* 
latiire. A subsequeut enactment (Act 19 of 1864) 
authorises lands to be leaMd by public auction for 
periods of from two to twenty-one years; and another 
(Act 5 of 1870) gives the lessees permission with the 
consent of Government at any time during the con* 
tinuatioii of their twenty-one years^ leases to purcka^T 
the land at a sum not less than the rent capitalised at 
six per cent*, and a quitrent of £l per cent* For the 
encouragement of small agriculturists further Act 
Was passed (No* 4 of 1870) making provision Ibr thO 
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disposal of agi'icultaral areas ia ailotmca^ of not 
mom than 500 acres; the teroas^ for conditional pur^ 
chas€j being an annual rental of one shilling per acre; 
and of absolute purchase^ the payment in advance of 
ten years’ annual rent, and the expenses of survey 
and title. Extents of Cj'own land not yet surveyed 
are let by the civil commissioners from year to year 
by auctionj without reserve, the various lots being 
roughly defined by description only, published in tlio 
Oove7^nm&7it Gazeiie^^ 

To acquire land under the Act of 1860, the first 
step is to make application for its purchase to^ the 
Colonial Secretary, or to the Diviaioual Council of 
the district in which it is situate, setting forth as far 
as practicable the pOMtion, boundaries, and extent of 
the land referred to. This application is referred to 
the Surveyor-General and also to the Divisonal 
Council as a local land board, who may make an 
inspection and report as to any circumstances cob- 
meted with it, and give instructions as to^ survey^ 
diagram, &c., being prepared, the amount of coat of 
which the applicant may be called upon at onco to 
deposit. These reports being favonrabk, the Sur¬ 
veyor-General takes steps for fixiog a day for the sale 
of the land, whieba. after being duly advertised, is held 
by i>ublie auction"ht the office of the civil commlBsioiier 
of the division. It is usual to name an upset price 
which will cover at least the expenses of inspection, 
survey, erection of beacons, and title-deed, and then, 
it is disposed of to the highest bidder. Ttie coiiditions 
as to payment of the purchase-money are, that the 
survey expenses be paid on the day of sale, and one 
fourth of the balance within three months after, failing 
which the sale lapses. When the sale is effected the 
purchaser has the option of discharging the whole or 
any portion of the remainiug three-fourths of the 
purchase amount at once, or by passing the uacOBsary 
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to mortgage the land for the balance^ payable in 
three instalments at five, and seven yeax'S respe«> 
lively^ with interest at G per cent- per annum. 

Parties wishing to secure small pieces of Govern* 
meufe land adjacent to their own propertieSj arid 
within the watershed^ may make application for the 
same, and according to the recommendation of the 
Divisional Council or tie Surveyor-General, such 
ground may be so allotted or divided amongst two or 
more farms as may be deemed just and expedient, at 
a reasoitable and equitable price to bo fixed by the 
Council and approved of by the Governor not being 
1cm than the expenEes of survey, deed, &c-j and sub¬ 
ject to a quitreot. 

Of late years, the Land Law of 1860 has not been 
so largely availed of as previously, excepting for the 
purposes last mentioned of sectiring particular lots of 
ispud. 

The Act of 1870, which enables lea 3 e*liolders to 
convert their leases into perpetual quitrent tenure,‘is 
now more generally taken advantage of by those who 
are desirous of inaMog purchases of exteoBive tracts of 
the waste lands- The mode of leasing is regulated by 
Act 19 of 1864 and Act 4 of 1867, which empower 
the Governor, with the advice of the Divisional 
Coimeil, to offer Jande for lease at public auction for 
a term not exceeding twenty-one years, to the bidder 
of the highest annual rent, not being less than an 
upset price fixed according to the average value of 
the land. The lands offered for lease, and the tcraia 
and conditions of lease are advertised from time to 
time iu the Government Gazette^ and the local papers. 
The rent is to he paid annually, and payment for the 
first three yeara m to be secured by sufficient seciirities, 
but a payment of two years^ rent in advance may bo 
made in lieu of giving such securities. The lease is 
not transferable, nor to be sublet, either wholly or in 
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without the previous ga^nctloB of the GroverB- 
but the latter has the right at any time of 
xesumiug the whole o;l' part of the laud m leased 
giving, compeasatioit to the lessee or remitting portion 
of the rent m may be agreed upon by arbitration. 
When a lease has not been sold tor the upset prioe at 
auction, the Grpverjaor may dispose of It by tender or 
private contract, at any rent exceeding the highest 
offered at the sale, but only for a term of twelve 
months, whoji it has again to be pot up to public sale# 
and if a higher bid than the private offer should then 
be made, and proper security given, Government is 
bound to grant the lease to such highest bidder* 

The liberty of purchase of the property so leased ia 
provided for by Act No. 5 of 1870, which gives to the 
Government the option of seliiug, but requires that 
the sum received shall not be less than that which 
capitali^sed or reckoned aa a principal sum at six per 
cent, would produce a yearly rent equal to the rent 
reserved on such lease 5 and in the event of the 
amount demanded by Government being greater than 
sucli principal sum, the matter may referred to 
arbitration. The laud is also subject to a perpetual 
quitrent of one per cent* on the purchase-money. As 
soon as the price is agreed upon, the amount may he 
paid at once, when title will he imiiiediatcly granted, 
or the purchaser may pay it in three instalments, the 
first forthwith, and the other two at intervals of one 
year respectively; but until the entire sum is paid 
the terms of the subsisting lease continue. 

The progress of the occupation of land under the 
leasing Act of 1864 has been very marked. Dmdng 
1866 the quantity of land leased was 605,118 murgon ; 
in 1867, it was 781,872 morgen; in 1868 it was 137,S45 
morgen; in 1869, 1,1543759 morgen; in 1871# 
1,730,729 morgen; in 1872, 2,051,854 morgen; and 
in 1873, 1,625,159 moigen* The rents paid vary 
according to laoaiity and circumstances* In 1867 the 
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yearly reB't realisefl per 100 moreen was in 
■Albarty, X2 4s.; injCradock, £2 5s. 4(L j iu Hope 


Town, Ifls. 8d, j in Colesberg, £1 10s. in Fraser 
bnrg, 133. 8rl.; in Elversdale, 3a.^ 3d.; in Worcester 
(Karoo), Is. 6d.; in Richmond, £l Os. 8d.; in 
Malmesbury, £2; and (in 1868) at (iraaff-Eeinet, 
198. 9d.; Murraysburg, £l Is.; Victoria Wost^ 8s. 
M. ; Namaqualand, 11s.; Hope Town, 18s. Id,; and 
Cradock, £l 3s. 9d. In 1873, the rents p*?- 100 
were:—At Humansdorp, 12s. j Clan william, 
fw’ £2 9s.; Bobertson, :4s.; Victoria 

WoBt, £l 3 b. ; Beaufort 'West, £2 5a.; Qnoen’s 
Town, £4; Cradock, £3 18s.; Prince Albert, 

Mu .; Fraserbnrg, 18s. The rate for King William’s 
To’wn divisioii ivas £16 14s^ pe.r 100 but 

ims is exceptional^ being pripcijmlljr for KaboiiJiie 
iulotmeuts with commonage tights^ 3 , 0 d otlierwiae for 
compftTatirely small sections of good land. The rate 
of rents for the whole Colony tor IB71^ £1 Sb., 

and excluding King Willmm^s To^vn^ £l 3s, per lOD 
morgen* 

The increase of the rent-roll of the Colony is ^howu 
by the fbllowiEg returns of the land revenue from 
1870:^ 


Qudrenk .£24^2(5 

Xieaso Bent under Act 19 of 
X&64 ,,, 

Do, othe r ^, 

Hut Tax 

Mauds . 

Tunber Licences 

Fiahm^j do. 

Mineral Leases 
Licences to Grazing Cattle 
Do, reuiovo Ginino 
and Sah 

Do, cut Firewood 
Sundry Heceipta ^ 


1S71. 

£2b,m7 


m 2 . 

£27,127 


, 1873* 

£25,725 


19,797 ■ 

28,683 

46,582 

es,420 

8,999 

10,207 

15,523 

9,306 

8,.384 

11,062 

10,666 

12,276 

1,686 

1,246 

1,548 

083 

602 

1,120 

1,530 

9,640 




63 

43 

51 

162 

86 

1,110 

1,613 

932 

577 

542 

623 

200 

333 

38 

15 

21 

30 


Total £65,935 £80,407£104,280 £114,305 
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the prececlmg, it will be eeea that the rcfoia 
jreceived iu 1873 for waste lands leased under Act 
19 of 1864 amounted to £62j429* This at six per 
cent, (the nimimum rate of eonversiou) would give 
upwards of ;£ 1^000^000 as reprcseiitmg the value of 
the lands then surveyed and leased if realised under 
theproviBions of Aot Nor3 of 1670. The survey of 
many more milhoiis of mox'gen of those w,asto lands is 
still proceeding^, and from time to time these are put 
tip to public competition 

Tlicpurchase-amonat of the lands spJd under the A ct 
5 of 1870j np to the end of 1873 approached near to 
£o00,000 besides yielding a perpetual quitrent of one 
per cent, per annuDi, The whole of this, capital buixi 
was untillately placed to the credit of the sinking fund, 
apart for the liquidation of the Colonial debt i 
but now it is included in the general revenue available 
for carrying on railway and other works. - • A sin king 
fund ior the repayment of the colonial debt has been 
specially provided by the Consolidated Publio Debts 
Act of 1870^ which will secure th& extinction of the 
whole debt in thirty-seven years. 

The following figures showing the extent of tlio 
lots of Crown lands sold, and the average value per 
morgen^ paid for them in 1873^ will inform the reader 
of the pxics at whidi these lands may be acquired in 
tbe Cape Colony;— 

Aviount and Value of Crown Lands sold in 1873. 




Division. 


Aliwal Notlli •. 
Albert . , 
Albany., 


Extent op Lots, Kate 

^- - — 

Morgen. Morgen. MOKSKif, 

£ a. d, 

705 ... 0 12 0 

1,224 20 ' ,, 0 10 0 

lji485 *. ■ *« 0 IQ 2 


* A morgen may be aasuined as equal to SJIQDIOIG impQrid acies. 
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JMorgen, Morgoo* 


B4 lT» 

ffiit 

Biit: MoaciH, 
BdiL 










f-.. 

d. 

B^atKfoH: Weeti • 

. from 


360 

to 11607 

616 

0 

1 

6 

Bedf&rti ** 

* it 

6H 


M 

1,721 

213 

0 

8 

4 

Batbufst .» 

* 

1,07T 

477 


■P i 

* 4 

0 

7 

G 

Cradock 


200 

201 


8,205 

263 

0 

7 

0 

Colea'berg 


656 

174 

jj 

7,281 

17 

0 

2 

S 

Calfinm * * 

• n 

1,317 

S58 


f'* 

P P 

0 

1 

6 

Oapti ^ • 4 > 

« 

5 

275 



P « 

20' 

0 

0 

Clanwillmm »> 

* )* 

2,4rd 

39S 

ft 

2*636 

13a 

0 

0 

d 

Ba^tLoodoa -- 

• 

09 

30 


« 4> 

m « 

1 

a 10 

FraBerberg • • 

• if 

i,oor 

235 

?F 

14,362 

2SO 

0 

2 

2 

•* 

‘ n 

134 

230 

ft 

10,200 

:460 

0 

a 

0 

Hope Town . i. 

* n 

I3S 

fi 

tf 

10,866 

*•« 

0 

5 

ID 

King William’s Town 

• n 

2S 

210 

jj. 

886 

S5 

1 

2 

1 

Baj »• 

* 

1,060 

240 


■ P 


0 

5 

f> 

JPrmcc Albert * * 

* 

BOT 

m 

f? 

5,214 

io 

0 

3 


tjneen’s Town •« 

"■ 11 

22S 

34 

ft 

r>,4?0 

620 

0 

0 

e 

Bobertflon 

• 

S97 

230 

ft 

4,628 

BBl 

0 

2 

1 

■Richmond «* 

* » 

1,^78 

560 

If 

13,034 

203 

0 

2 10 

BwyHondam • * 

* j> 

625 

425 

If 

72,7U 

381 

0 

2 

n 

Somerset Bast. * 

’ 11 

564 

330 

t# 

2,339 

834 

0 10 

1 

Trilbagli 

* jf 


5 

JJ 

8,363 

270 

0 

I 

3 

Hitonfiage • * 

i 3, 

282 


fl 

5,868 

260 

0 

5 

I 

¥ietorift West«* 

* 11 

I3i 

850 

ff 

28,980 

270 

0 

2 10 

Worcester * ■ 

» 11 

8,634 

004 

II 

17,997 

612 

0 

0 n 

WodehoTiae «- 

• 11 

837 

665 


9 * 

*f 

0 

6 

0 










PASTORAL AND AGRICULTURAL ■ 
RE'SOUECRS. 

The Coloiay in its varied aspects and conditions, as 
already descnbed, glides scope for every kind of pas- 
toral and agricixltiaral occupation. Numerous flocks of 
ahcep and goats^ and herds of cattle and horses, feed 
Entirely on the nat^al plants and grassea ; wheat, 
and all sorts of grain, give astonishing returns from 
t^e soil; and moat of the prodiiets of the temperate or; 
Bcmi-tropical zone may with moderate ease and 
trouble be successfully cultiyated- Farming here is 
K.ccordingly, in judicious and industrioufi hands, a pro¬ 
fitable as well as an independent omployment. 

It should be understood, however, hy persons who 
are desirous ttf pushing their fortunes in this direc 
tloujthat an initiation into the colonial peculiarities 
of climate, BeasonSj Soib pasture, management of stock, 
and,it may be added, native labour, as welt as vernacular 
Dutch, the spoken language of the country, will bo of 
very essential service* A new-comer would therefore - 
do well to take up his residence for a time, or even to 
seek an engagement for a short period, with a good 
colonial fanner, whence he would soon acquire a 
knowledge and an experience that would be invaluable, 
and which with energy and enterprise would ensure, 
success* 

The conditions of life upon £i Gape farm are much.' 
dependent upon the locality and character of the. 
place, in the old settled districts—especially Steilen- » 
bosch, Drakenstein, and the Paarl-r-there are many, 
magnificent estates, the poasessionof wluch one would 
be Toth to eichauge for all the attractions of a Con?- : 
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principality. Situate on the hillsides, or 
neatiing in the valleys, the homesteads are suiTonnded 
by tximly-kept vineyards and corn lands, or embowered 
among trees, orangeries, or orchards. They are large, 
BubBtantial, white-washed, thatch-roofed dwellings, 
built of stone or brick, wilh a paved stoep or terrace 
along the front, and an ornmnantal central gable rising 
over the doorway to the level of the ritfge of the rooJ^ 
in the old Flemish style. The rooms are usually 
lofty, cool, and spacious, with polished boarded floors 
and ceiling, formed of the colonial yellow-wood. In 
many of these houses will be found every finished com¬ 
fort of home life—music, pictures, hooks, and flowers, 
indicating the culturo and tastes of the family; and 
the visitor who is introduced to them is invariably 
treated and cared for, during all the time of his stay, 
with unbounded hospitality. On the front and rear 
of the main, dwellings there_ are long ranges of out-' 
buildings, forming the wine cellars, grain stores, 
Etahles, and servants’ quarters. Then there is gene¬ 
rally an enclosure for cows and helfera,akraal for sheep 
or goats, or a camp for ostriches. There is also an open 
square, termed the “werf," where three or four horses may 
be picking leisurely at the grass, while knee-haltered 
—that is, the head attached to the fore leg by a thong, 
tied in a peculiar knot below the knee. Or, standiniT 
under the trees on ono side, there will be a Cape cart- 
something like an English spring dogcart, but covered 
with a tent of white canvas, supported on a light 
wooden frame-work. Or, failing the cart, there will 
be the genuine Cape ox wagon, with its glistening 
white canvas tilt, the heavy reimachoeil” beneatS 
and the long ^'trektow ” with its yokes attached, 
coiled neatly together and lying against the head of 
the pole or “disselboom,” and dhe great bamboo whip- 
stick and thong of plaited hide li«d carefully along the 
side. 


CAPE FARM3. 

a radiua of about a hundred milea from 
Cape Town, homesteads with siirxovmdinga of such a 
description may bo seen at short intervals, almost 
within sight of each other; but after crossing the 
moimtaina and entering the Karoo they are few and 
far apart* The dwellings then met with are of a more 
primitive fashion — small houses of stone, or soft hrick, 
thatched with straw or. reeds, the rooms only three or 
four in number, and the floors of earth, or clay, 
or smeared with cattle manure —^while adjacent to them 
are the sheep kraals, and c, few huts or “ pondoks’' 
(the native shepherds’ quarters), where ebony-coloured 
urchins are rolling about in company of goats, fowls, 
or tame springboks. ■ The picture may be relieved by 
some weather-beaten thorn or fig trees, or a clump of 
poplars, with a little bit of garden and. cultivated 
ground; but,usually it is bare and desolate enough, 
Many occupiers of such places are for several months 
of the year on the “ trek,” —moving away with their 
flocks for change of pasture, and they and their families 
enjoying the healthy air of the plains, and, living for 
weeks together in wagons or tents, or reed huts 
known as “ haartebeeste houses ” —only returning to 
their homes after the rains have fallen, when the fresh 
young gi:ass 1ms sprung up, or the aromatic bushes are 
flowering, and the country to the grazier’s eye is 

aupremely beautiful.” 

The residences of the principal flock-masters in the 
Midland districts are, however, very comfortablo 
quarters, .Many of them, indeed, are big establish¬ 
ments, Bometimes approaching to little villages^ and 
embracing trading places which supply the general 
wmnts of themselves and neighbours, who may be _ far 
distant from a township. The stores at such stations 
combine everything for which a demand is likely to 
arise—produce as frequently as mouey being taken ia 
exchange for the merchandise. There may also be ft 
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BraHh'3 or a wagon maJtet’fi shop, a mill, c* a wayside 
hotel, all carried cm hy tlie same energetic individual, 
uniting the superintendence of these mattera with 
the ordinary avocation of sheep, cattle^ or ostrich 
fanning. This business versatility iS, however, morO 
generally met with as one proceeds northward and 
eastward. In the Eastern and Border districts, too, tha 
faimhouses are of the square, brick-hnilt English 
style, sometimes having thatch, or tile, hut generally 
flat, or corrugated iron roofs, with cosy, comfortable 
interiors. Along the undulating slojjes of Lower 
Albany, and over the mound-shaped hills of British 
Kftftaria, more than anywhere else, these settlers’ 
homes approach in appearance to those of the rural 
districts of the old country. 

Sheep and wool form the chief pastoral produc¬ 
tions of the Colony, affording oecupatron to the 
greater part of its inhabitants, and contribu.ting the 
principal amount to its exports. The origin of this 
industry dates hack about eighty years. A Colonel 
Gordon, who was then (1790) in the_ Dutch service^ 
received some thoroughbred tipanish ^ms from 
Europe. A few of these he parted with to the 
Van *^Ileenen family, who made a_ commencement 
with them among ewes of the Cape hairy sheep, and Ih 
nine years afterwards 150 of these h.alf-hred sheep 
gave them 3,300 head, carrying a good fleece. After 
Colonel Gordon’s death several of his pure flock were 
taken hy the captain of a merchant vessel from the 
Cape to New ISoutb Wales, where they fell into the 
hands of Captain McArthur, and formed the original 
stock of the merino sheep in that part of Austridia. 

jPrior to this, the old colonists had the hairy, fat- 
tailed sheep of the country, which made very good 
mutton, and was prized for cooking purposes—tlic 
heavy tail taking the place of lard, wliilo the skin waa 
highly valued for fanning for home-made shoes. 
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^ . and even fcreeclies, familiarly known aa^ 
iv^brooken " The fatmei^ were very alow to appre 
ciate the advantage of the wool-hearing animals. 
A.pathy, and the prejudice proverbially ascribed to 
pastoral inhabitants in all countries; also the want of 
ready money to pay for rams, and the suggested 
difficulty of getting the fleece washed on the sheep s 
jback—in those days considered a non—idl 

contributed to impede the new enterprise Stfll, in 
1804, a merchiiot in Capo Town, Mr. MtiDonaUl, was 
able to purobase from one grower 4,000 lb. ol wool 
for exportation. Another grower, who had been pre 
sented by a mercantile firm with a merino ram, oanae 
up from the Grraafl-Ucinet district to market with his 
uiual supply of butter, skins, 8ec., and about 50 lb. or 
100 lb. of wool from the first cross. After disposing 
ofbia'load, he exhibited his small bag of wool, and 
several merchants purposely ran it up to a fict^ious 
price—the astonished Boer receiving as much for it 
L for his witole load of butter. He returned home 
with his wagon full of rams, and the story of his 
wool sale did more than any argument, entreaty, or 
arbitrary order of the Government could have t® 

make what was then known as the country around the 
SuecuNvbei’g a wool-producing district. _ 

At a later period, flocks of pure-bred sheep, simil.ar 
to Lord 'W estern’s stock, were imported by Governor 
Lord Charles Somerset, and kept at the Government 
farm at Groote Post ; and several others were intro 
duced by the English settlers of 1820. Once the in¬ 
dustry was fairly set in motion, a spirit of rivalry 
amongst those engaged in it was soon evoked. Messrs. 
Reii/and Breda, in Swellendam ; Mr VanBeenen, 
of Gauze Kmal ; Mr. Bksteen, of Platte lOooG and 
Mr. Proctor, oi Drooge Viey, in the west ; and LieuL 
DEmieLl mid Mr. T. mite, in the district _ol Albany, 
lyir. Halgairns, of Gitcabage, and others m the east. 
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actiYely into it, and in 1850 the shipment of 
^ybdl rose to 33jOOOlb. During the time tiiat has 
mnce elapsed it has multiplied and increased 
wonderful riipidity^ the export now adraneiisg close upon 
fifty million pounds—cquallmg, if not actually sur¬ 
passing, that of New South wales and of New Zea- 
landj and only eclipsed by the colony of Yietoria. 

; Of late years our more intelligent sheep farmeni 
have fully realised the advantages of pure blood, and 
have imported and bred pure merino flocks, by whiLh 
means the general average of the quality of our wool 
IS greatly improved- They have also eschewed the 
introduction of any kind of English long-wool sheep 
into their flocks, but endeavoured to perfect the 
quality of the pure inerino by judicious breeding and 
seleptiou. By this means several very line flocks have 
been established here, and we shall in a few yeai^S, if 
the same sensible course is preserved, be able success- 
fully to compete, as to quality, "with the finest dips in 
the liOndoG wool markets,* 

Sheep farms are of various sizes. Tlie general 
average is. somewhere above 3,000 morgen, or 6,000 
acres* Tliere are some, however, that are four 
or five times this extent j but then on these, as 
on eyeu the smaller ones, there are out-stations, 
or divisions of both flocks and farm, iiiider the 
care of Beparate herds* The old and stiil ruost 
common practice of farmiBg Is to graze tlie flocks 
by day, under the care of a herd, who guides 
their depastiiriiig over the part of the iaim allotted to 
the special flock under his charge, and at evening time 

♦ rh <5 Ejimbomllot bmed have ret?entlj^ betn greatlj in 
Mr- Van der Bjb of l?ftc;htwacbt, Caledon, has had from om n\ni 
and four ewea, iiuported five years ago, a progeny of 69 ; and of these 
ho Ima sold several rams, a few EnoKtiutold, to jieighhouriiig larmera 
for ahont t-piece. The weight of fleece in the groaiso from these 
ftkeop is m 11>. 





tliem home to the kraal^ where they are kept 
all The kraatj or fold, is ma-de of‘ Yarious 

matemlsj the commonest fences being a liighj thick 
hedge of thornj IniahcBj or an encloi^ure built with 
blocks cut out of the accumulated dung' and delris of 
the old l^mah Stone walls are erected in many places 
where stones iire handy, and m some of tho more 
OKposed sitiiations, where the farmer has t&e cntei’« 
prise and the ability, the sfcoDo walls are coayerteil 
into sheds. The coming home of the flocks at night 
IS a pretty sight^^ and gives the full opportunity to the 
owners to count them, look to thek healtbj, and otheic 
matters of managenicnti as well as to check depreda 
tions both human and brute. But whatever may have 
been, or is still, the necessity of the case, this kmaling 
has no doubt an injurious efect both on tiie farm and 
the flocks, injuring the wool and the health of the 
siheep, collecting the manure and strength of the land 
into great useless heaps many feet deep, and wear¬ 
ing out the pasture by the constant treading of the 
ever-moviixg uniniaU, Arrangements are being made 
by some of the eastern and western fumiers hy which 
the slicep can run night and day^ and feed and rest at 
their leisure in the open veldt, and many miles of 
fences for this |jurpose have already been put up. 

One oi' the chief diseases to w^ich the sheep are 
subject is the scab ; this, though not fatal, or only so 
as it reduces the strength and condition of the sheep 
and renders them unable to bear bad weatber, is a 
great trouble to the farmer. The “gal sieicktc,” 
or gall sickness is also a commoTi disease, and the 
chief barriei to the rearing and grassing of sheep 
ia the Zaurveldt* There are a tew other diseiises,. 
such as the geel, tongue, and vaiious forms of fever, 
which in soiae parts of the country are occt'isioEaljy 
fatal. Aiibtlmr of them ia the fiuke,'’ the cause of 
the rot, so well known in England. This scourge is 
S 2 
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-!cou££iti€ci to cortaiii localities, and, tliough it cansea, 
the loss of nuniheiis of sheep iio^v and then, is not so 
destruotiYe as in the old cotmtries of JSuroxje. All 
over the Bheop'-famiihg districts there are large 
spaces of groand whidi are Baltish, tno’wn sis ^^hrak f' 
and tliough the ordinary herbage of the surrounding 
veldt will not grow on these brak patches, salt 
bushes ^Siourish there, and.this, With the ground itself, 
ivlvich the sheep lick, will be, or ral^her is, found a 
xeiTAcdy or preventative to the spread of this parasita- 
We have heard of no cases of fluke in the Kai'oo* 
As the salt boah in Australia prevents or cures fluke, 
m the bitter and saline plants of the Karoo are a 
preventative* 

There are some farms that used to carry sheep well 
which do not now answer for them at alL This deterio¬ 
ration has been brought about by one or two more 
prominent causes. The first is overstocking when the 
food gets scarce, as in time of drought the Bueepoat sdl 
the good plants down into the quick, and they die, and 
as a consequence the inferior, useless, and uBwhple- 
some kind get an advantage and increase. The next 
most obvious cause is the constant treading of 
the sheep, by which the finer particles of the 
soil get loosened, aod in heavy rains washed away* 
The remedy proposed is fencingdn these faims, and 
giving them rest; and under such treatment there is 
hope they will in some degree i*ecover, especially if 
some little trouble is taken to extirpate useless weeds 
and encourage the growth of grasses imd other good 
and nutritious plants, Some of' the frontier farmers 
are adopting the old plan of occupying two farms-* one 
suitable to the summer, and another for the winter. 
This, when it can be carried out, is obviouBly 
of considerable advantage, and in times of drought 
will be found specially useful. While the lands at 
the ordinary level raay be scorched and dried up, there 
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uanally same raiu, nmi consequently grsasj on tto 
mountMa ranges whicli constitute the summer farixis. 

Since the diacoTeiy of the Biamond-fieUls the 
prices of all kinds of ahcep have greatly increased, 
xhxee or four yBax'S ago one could buy good Kamels’’ 
(wethera) for fss* 6d, each; they are now, if fat, worth 
fully douhio as much, and well-bred stock ewes 
about the same price, or ordinary ones, about T Os. or 
iSs* each. Of course such prices make the increase, 
or surplus, which is one of the saitrces of profit on 
sheep fanning, a very considerable item, 

Tne average clip of wool in the twelve months from 
the very best flocks in good seasons is txbout 8 lb. of 
grease wool per sheep , if this wool fetches 8d., which 
some of it does, we have the annual return per head of 
5s. 4d. But then, as already stated, the increase is 
aT:so a large item of profit in good years. A ewe flock 
is supposed to raise 75 per cent, of its lambs, so that, 
if there is an equal number of ewes and wethers in a 
flock, we may predicate its doubling itself in four 
years. Of course we are hero speaking of a good 
well-bred flock, ^vith good managemeut, in a fair 
season** 

Some flocks there are that! do not retuim 5lh, of 
wohb Emd the wool scarcely fetches over 6d. per lb*, 
and the inereiiae ia nothing at all—either on account 
of bad managemeut, or being on a poor, worked-out 
farm* lu times of severe drought the best flocks and 
the beat fui’ms caiinot yield, of course, but a compaTa- 
lively poor return. Tfao last two years were very trying 
ones to the flockmasters, there being a great drought 
over some of the finest districts, so that the total wool 
eximrt for 187^1 was only 40,000,000lb., and for 1874 
43,000,0001k, agaiuSD 48,000,000 Ib. for 1872, which 
was the Jcitgesfc hithei'to known. 

* We kBow of an instance in which 1,300 mijced sheep increiised to 
4,000 in ks 0 tJaan four yem* 
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Verymmi/ of bitr aheep farmers tare Jiocks of 
goats—in most cases the cororaon goat of the cotintry, 
but often mixed with various grades of Aiigora blood. 
These original goats are a very hardy race of aniiuals^ 
and live where sheep cannotj and Supply moat which^ 
though not equal to Southdown ivetlier mutton^ is 
quite passable, and very useful on a farm. They 
breed and increase very fast, havitig as many as five 
hi da at a birth, and seldom less than two, and are, 
altogether, a useful animal, yielding a famous and 
valuable shin/ We hardly think a goat farm would 
pay by itself; yet a number of these animals are 
useful, and not at all, or but very little, in the way of 
the sheep. 

Angoras are comparatively a recent introduction. 
The first were brought to the Cape by a Colonel 
Henderson in 1836, and the stock obtained from them 
found its way to Caledon, Swellendam, Graaif* 
Reniet, and Eichmoxid. Messrs. Moscnthai Brotlters, 
who appreciated the value and importance of a fleece¬ 
bearing goat as next to a wool-bearing sheep, tried to 
obtaixi some pure-*bred animals from Angora, and, in 
1856, succeeded in doing so. About the same time 
Dr. White obtained gome fine stock, tlirougii Sir Titus 
S^ilt, and Bince then several importations have been 
effected by other private individuals aiid mercantile 
films. XJnfortimately the nmio process of bastardisar- 
tion was perpetrated on the imported Angoras as was 
ormnaliy tried on the pure merinos, and, as we believe, 
to tno detriment of botlu, In tlie case of Angoras, we 
had better have stuck to the pure blood, and depended 
alone on the natural increase for the extension of this 

*Tlie Cftpa g:6at fikin is unequalled for the m^ufactiire of superior 
leathers. Bet’^een 3rjo,C0G luid 4CM>,OOD of those are sold annuLuly In 
the London laarkotj where they have realised as high as ^58. the 
dozen» They are tanned in bark for tite manufacture of black loather^ 
attd in shumac for that of coloured leather, called moroccO.— yid& 

** Uobinson's Beport on Vienna Sihibitlon, 1S73/’ 
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incTostryj than have .filled the country wlth^ cross bred 
ikondescriplB, that give neither profit nor satisfiiotioE to 
ihair ownorsi So much is the disadvantage of such a 
amthod of breeding that many farmors are saying 
Angoras won’t pay^ and returning to the old hairy 
sort* Several of the larger breeders^ however, are 
fully aware of the value of pure hlood, and are raising 
flocks of true and unerosaea animals, although it wfll 
take a little longer to get a large flock* Amongst |kose 
breeders of pure stoek we may mention Sir. J, B, 
IGvans, in the Zwaart Euggenis, whose clip of 5,0O01b. 
was sold the other day at Port Elizabeth tor 33, per 
lb. Softness and fineness and lustre are the^ prime 
qualities desired by the manufacturers in mohair, and 
some samples sent oiit from the Chamber of Commerce 
at Bradford well illustrated this fact; for while one 
sample was valued by these gentlemen at the met!:(> 
polls of the mohair trade at 6s, per lb,, others, and^ all 
from Asia Minor, were valued at 3s. 6d, It is aJone 
a Btudy of samples of mohair, under the guidance and 
counsel of the manufacturers, that ivill enable a farmer 
to understand what duality is moat valued and more 
valuable; and it is the w ant of this kno>vledg6 that 
has misled so many in the matter of crossing. 

Angoras are the prettiest and meriie^t of our 
flomestic animals, and to see them coming home 
lliroiigh the veldt and bushes in the eyenio^^is a sight 
kny lover of aohnals woidd delight in. They look 
like animated streams of pure milk flowing on towards 
the homestead; while their gambols and pranks very 
much like practical jokes^ which they play off on 
other—are very amusing^ Owing to their being all 
white, and to the circumstance of tlieir gener^dly 
latnbing at the same time (as many as 100 kid& being 
dropped at Mi\ Evans’s in one day), they require a 
great deal of care in the lambing season. The animala 
themselves seem to be puzssled to rccogiiise their 
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yome, aud for a clay or two the kids have to be gjven 
to tbem. A time of droogbt, when the poor crea¬ 
tures have little milk, is also very trymg , to_ the 
faimer. The fleece is generally in periection in July, 
and it must then be taken from the ammal, as o^er'- 
wiee it begins to shed the best hair, and the growth oC 

.1 r. _ r___ “wav amoitejst 
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much danger ot losing one’s whole flock if a cola rain 
ehould set in, ae with their coats off they cannot stand 
any inclement weather. Sheds are therefore indis¬ 
pensable to shelter the goats for a fortnight or so after 
shearing. In Asia Minor it is said that three drpP® pi 
rain falling on a goat after it is shorn is enough to kill it. 

Tlxe advantage of breeding AngorM is that they 
scarcely interfere witK the pasture of the sheep uockSy 
and will often live on herbage the latter^ macara; 
whilst the fleece, if improved, commands a high price, 
and IB an important addition to the exportable protluots 
ot the country. Although mohair only began to 
figure on our exports in 1862, the q^uantity then 
being 1,036 lb., in 1871 it increased^ to 536,202 lb., 
valued at £43,000, and it advanced in 1874 to oyer 
1,000,0001b., valued at £107,139. This production 
now nearly equals that of the vilayet or province of 
Angora itselt—for the consular rcporta from there 
for 1873 give the export of mohair (best and fair 
average qualities) at 902,800 lb., valued at £124,000. 
The vilayet of Kistamboul also' produces largely, and 
the total quantity of all sorts exported from furkey 
in 1873 was 5,120,000 lb., obtabing an average pnee 
in England of 2b. lOd. per lb. The British cousid at 
Constantinople saya that, exceptionally severe weather 
coming at the time of kidding, has lately (m 1873) 
caused disastroufi losses in the Augora aBu other ais- 
tricts—the losses at a moderate estimate being set 
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70 per cent, of the stock—which cannot but 
have a considerable effect upon the production for 
several future years. 

Another new branch of farming which has now 
become a very important one, is the domestication and 
breeding of ostriches. One of the 6rst to try it. in the 
Colony was the late Mr. Kiimear, of Beaufort West. 
He coiamenced about 1860, and his success in breed¬ 
ing and rearing these birds was such as to induce 


many persons 
since proved to 


:ar and wide, to enter upon what has 
■ he a very interesting and highly 


remunerativa pursuit. On an eight-acre garden plot, 
attached to his residence in the town of Beaufort 
West, he had at the time of our visit, in 1870, a flock 
of thirty birds, and several broods of young ones. ^ A 
portion of the eight acres was divided by hedges into 
paddocks, sown with lucerne; the remainder was 
formed into kraals, or small enclosures, _ where the 
birds were paiiung, the male and female sitting alter¬ 
nately on the nests in canrying on the natural process 
of incubation. Adjoining the spot there were one or 
two outhouses and sheds, where the young birds were 
sheltered in cold weather, and where the old ones 
were penned up at the time of feather-gathering, to 
be reUeved of their valuable plumage. Mr. Kinnpr’s 
ohficrvationa on the management and habite of the 
birds were communicated by him at that time in the 
fdlowing memorandum: — ■ 

Tha number of birds that oon be kept on a given area of 
pasture deponda entirely on its quality. A full-grown ostrich 
will cciiismne 201b. of ciiopped Incftnio, a sheep 121b., aud a 
horse of 14 hands 701b. The birds do not like grass, or green 
forage: they prefer cabbage leaves, fruit, graia, &c., bub for 
perinaneat food there is nothing equal to lucerne, or clover. 

As far BQ my expsiisnco has gone, they do not lay m general 
nntil they are 4 years old or upwards ; a very few lay at 3, moro 
at 4, and eome not till 5. Out of 0 cook# I had, but ohe waa 
capable of pairing at 3 yeans old, four at 4 years, and one not 
until 5. 
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a thijre are i^omotimofl as many ftB fivo Iiojib to 

on© cock 1 tbiuk tkero aboiild always l^a two ; but then tber© 
shouW be an incubator for tli© turpltis eggs, WMob canuot 1^ 
cover© d. If, however, tboro arc c<iual nuinbei'S of cabks and hfins^ 
I eoparaio them into pair©. The cock Ehould not, I think, be 
soparated from any c?f the hens after pairing, Tli© birds for the 
most part begin to lay abont the beginning of Auguatj ati^ con* 
tUiuo for about bt:!c weeks, when they comoaence hatching,' In 
about a month or six weeks after they have done hatchiog {at 
least if the young birds have been ramoYed) they begin tb Uy 
again, and continue a month or five weeks. At the first laying 
th^ lay from 15 to 20 eggs, and at the second from 12 tc IS. 

_ incubation lasts from six to seven weeks from the time the 
bird begins to sit* I take the young ones away when they are so 
strong that they lea ve fcli© nest^ which is in a day or two, ISomo 
pereonB leave them with the hen, and often give several bfOfpds 
to one ben, in which case they are diiveti into a shed at night, or 
firing wet weathei% as they are very sensible to cold or-wet. 
The hen witli the chicks is kept apart from the others. ITie 
chicks get for food chopped lucerne, cut as young as possible, 
they do not like tho stalks, and some grains of wheat may be 
Scattered abdiit for thi^m to pick up, and also maize, os they get ■ 
older. Clover would do as well as Itioerns, and perhaps vetches, 

I also give them sand, earth, and oruBhed quarts and benee, and 
as much water as they please* They Ilk© to bathe, and roll im 
the duBt. If taken away from the hen, they should be kept 
warm, eepecu’ally at night, I put oiiue into a high box, with a 
woolly slieepskin to lie on, and the top covered so as to retain 
the warmth, but taking care there is suMcient air. In veiy cold 
weather I heat the rconij and don't allow th© birds to get but 
until the weatlier gets warm again. 

The above obBervtttions are general, and ixom my own experi¬ 
ence. There are, of course, eKCOptiona. For instance, I have 
heard that a hen has hatched at 2| years old ; and I had last year 
one hen of 10 years gld, which laid only three eggs nt the first 
laying, and did not sit or lay any more at all, although slio j^e- 
Cncntly paired, I had also a pair of three-yoar^old birds which 
laid at both layings, but did not mt The male sat now and tlion 
for a day or two, but the hen would not The following year 
thiy batched two birds. I had P Jiother pair which did not lay 
till they ivcra 4J years old. The hen is Bitting now, but the cock 
not. Another pair, now nearly five years old, has m)t yet kid, 
f had a pair of eight years old, which liatched the 
tint brood ; but at the second laying fho hen did not dk although 
tu© cock sat ofi; and on fo a week. 
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.B^evious totliia^the artifioial iti<i\tbation of o^tricli 
eg^s occimied the attention of other.^ wiio had 
folio wed Mr. Kinnear’s example in domesticating the 
birds. T)i\ Athei’stonej of Graham’s Town^ was one 
of the first, to suggest the proocssj and his suggestion 
was. taken xip by Mr. A, Douglas, of Hilton, near 
Graham’s Town, who afterwards patented an improved 
apparatirs made by iiimself Similar appliances, with 
moflifieations, by Dr. Lawrence, of George, and others, 
are now in xim all over the country. Mr. Douglases 
Success has, ho wever, been notable as any. In 1872, 
from mx breeding birds—four hens and two cocks—he 
reared a progeny of 130, In the following year the 
reason was not so favourable, owing to se vere drought, 
the increase being but 120 from 20 breeding birds, 
and last year the number hatched was 140 birds. 
Considering that the value of an ostrieb a week old is 
BOW about £10, and that its value increases rapidly as 
it grows older, it will be apparent that ostrich breecHng 
at TirescTit pays remarkably well. 

In some parts of the Colony, where there are con¬ 
siderable Hocks, the birds have extensive runs, and are 
depastured and driven something like sheep; but 
generally they fu'e enclosed In camps, within fences or 
rough stone walls, 'VVheo paired and breeding, they are 
allotted small paddocks, fenced in with wire and bush, 
as the male birds at such a time are vicious and danger* 
cua to apjjtoaclu The eggs, which are laid in a hole 
slightly scoopediu the ground, are collected and taken 
away, to be placed in ^e incubator, one or two being 
left, or artificial ones placed in their stead, till, perhaps 
^t the end of the season, one or both hens are allowed 
to sit. In this way the birds, if kept; in good condi¬ 
tion, coiitiniie to lay for a longer time, and there is no 
injury to their feathers from sitting. The artificial 
hatching has proved quite a success. Mr. J, M* 
Beyers, of Nooitgedacht, near Stellenbosch, has seve- 
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of these machines at work, and out of every dozen 
eggs deposited in them it h aeldom that ii^ore than 
one of the ntimbeT fails to generate. The incubator 
consists of a wooden bo:!E about three feet square^ 
opened from abovej and capable of coniaiuing 25 eggs* 
It rests upon a copper or zinc pan, or cistern, three 
mohesdeep,and equal to the size of the box- Thisis filled 
with hot water, and has four or five openings, tliroagli 
which the vapour ascends into the box^ The warm 
temperature of the water is maintafined by a parafiin 
lamp, kept buraing underneath the pan; but in some 
ease^ tins has been foiiDd objectionable, as the fumes 
of the lamp affect the young chicks as they leave the 
egg, and it is an improvement to liava the lamp burn-^ 
ing in an adjoining apartmentj—an extension of the 
cistern or pan about a foot wide, being carried 
through the partition, or wall, and the lamp placed 
under it* The heat can be regulated as necGsaary, 
tbermometers being constantly in use, The tempera¬ 
ture of the box where the eggs are placed is 102^ 
Fahr, when they ai^e first put in j after two wxeks it 
13 gradually reduced to 100% and in two weeks more 
to 98'^. The period of incubation is 42 days* The eggs 
are turned and aired,by opening the box and blanket" 
covering once or twice a day- A fortnight before the 
expiry of the time, they are held up against the light 
to examine their condition, and a week after are 
slightly, but carefidly, punctured near the top with a 
sharp pointed steel, to enable any of the chicks in 
weak condition the more readily to break the sheik 
When hatched they are turned out, kept warm, imd 
fed with cut lucerne, and allowed to rim about their 
enclosures like ordinary fowls* Jjmtjear Mr* Beyers 
had 24 birds breeding—8 males and 16 femaleB—and 
ho has turned out a brood of upwards of 100 chickens. 
The, large birds are fed on gram of all sorts—5 lb* of 
food per day keeping them in excellent condition. 
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. with lucerne, hones, crnahedi gt'anite, and shells 
from the heiglibouriiig beach. The young birds that 
are not old enough to breed tub in troops of forty or 
fifty together, and make up a ooruical and very dodle 
lot of domestiG fowls. They live priocipally on grass 
and other herbage, but readily eat ladian corn. 

la some of the inland divisions there are Bfcill num* 
bers of ostriches runiiing wild; theBC are now carfr*^ 
fully preserved by the owners of the land on which 
they live. In the breeding season their nesta are 
watched from a distance by a man placed on aome 
eminence Gommandiog a view, who every now and 
then visits the nests. As the time approaches for the 
chicks to break the egg, a very close watch is kept 
upon tlie birds, and the young caught and removed 
before they are more than a day or two old. On 
the occasion of the leasing of some of the waste lands 
of George and Beaiifort lately, the Civil Conunis^ 
siooers were astouisbed at the keen competition for 
some arid spots, wldcli fetched prices fax above the 
valuation officially set upon them; but it was efter-^ 
wards ascertained that this arose solely from the fact 
of these localities being frequented by wUd ostriches, 
wh^se nests would become the property of the leseeeB, 
and yield them a handsome return. 

The feathers, of course, are the produce for which 
the birds are bred. The plucking of each adult bird 
gives as much as from TlO to TIB—prime white 
feathers fetching from f 3d to £45 per Ib^, while others 
of the wing and tail are also very profitable. There 
is little likelihood of this hearttiful article of dress or 
ornament becoming out of fashion. With increased 
production prices may rule lower; but there is a very 
wide margin, and it will be some years before ostrich 
breeders need fear the effects of over production, or 
that they will be farming at a loss, 

Ilorse-^bxeedmg was formerly a favourite pursuit. 
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the r6qmrment$ for the remouut of tha army^ 
and the sporting tastes of Indian visitQV^j made it both 
pleasant and profitable. But the horBO sickness which 
spread over tha greater part of the Colony in an 
epideniic form, in 1863-4^ sweeping away m less than 
70^0QOj shattered many of the breeding establishments; 
in many instances, indeed^ parties relinquished them 
altogetJier for. sheep and other stock* An official 
inquiry was made into the origin, progress, and eilecta 
of the malady which had so disastrous an eifect, and 
the results were published in a pamphlet by the late 
Mr. T- B* Bayky—-himself one of the leading liorse- 
breeders, and a loser by the scourgi?* The facts estab¬ 
lished were that the sickness is produced by exposure 
to the night air in a season of malaria^ arising jfrom 
causes not dearly known; that horses stabled before 
sunset, and not turned out to gra^jo before the dew is 
off the grass, are safe from its attacks, though ejtcep* 
tiouai cases may occur; and that relatively high and 
firy elevatioua are comparatively free from it. Not¬ 
withstanding the diminished number of breeders, the 
demand for horses at the time of the occiuTence of the 
Indian Mutinyj in 1858-9, served to show the capabi¬ 
lities of the Colony were still %^ery considerable* 
Upwai^ds of 5,600 horses and 100 mules were shipped 
from here by the Indian remount agents,—the average 
cost of each horse sent, in eluding shipping and ail 
charges, wliich were naturally high at a time of such 
emergencjs being about £65. 

The wonderfully hardy and enduring qualities of 
the Cape horses have been acknowledged by all who 
know. them. Staff Veterinary-Surgeon Thacker, hi 
his report on the horse trade In the colonies in 1874, 
says that while he was serving ^'in the Cape and 
Ivafuland, sixty and eighty mdos a day were fro 
quently accompliBhi^d, the hoi-^se having no other food, 
than grass and Colonel Apperie} , the late remouut 
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lit bhe Cape, writes: “ Cape torses are peeuliai: 

animals, I admit they are not handsoKiG; but they 
surpass any horse I have seen out of Europe in theif.' 
untiring and unflinobing endurance during the longest 
and hottest^ days of the year.'* The original stock 
caite from .South America j they were, afterwards im¬ 
proved by pure Arabs, who gave them their eharacter- 
istic of good constitution and indomitable pluck; anti 
tliey have since had a large infusion of English 
thoroug hbred blood. During the past fifty years, from 
Lord Charles Somerset’s time to tlie present, upwards 
of 200 sires, many of wh ose names are distingiiiahed in 
the fitiid book, were imported md have done good 
service to OUT horse-breeders as well as contributed to 
the race courses of the ColonyMauritius^ and In(]ia> 
sons and daughters worthy of their lineage» Among 
other introductions for stud purposes were Mr- Mar- 
tiUj Ooriuuiabury^, Sponge^ Even us, Eococco, Sara- 
bamh Student^ Bismarckj Brian Boru, Nugget, Bcl- 
Indrmrr by. Stockwell* Eobin by North Liiusolnj 
while more recently there have been Crladiator, Miu- 
streh St* George, Commissioner^ Belfast by Stookweih 
Prince by Daiiie.l O^Rourke, Boasmgton by Camerino, 
Catalpa by Maccaroni, Ivanlioe by BroomieJaw, and 
the Maid Marian colt by King Tom out of 
Maid Marian. Several dams have also been brought 
but, more attention being given to the character 
of the brood mares than formerly. The number 
of breeding establishments, howeveiv is very small, 
several of those who delighted in this^ branob of 
farming having lately passed away*. The principal 
studs in the West are those of Mr, A. Van der 
Byl^ Nachtwachtj Mr, C. Barry^ Mr* Manueb 
Mr. Melck, and Mr. Kotz^, The inci'eased demand 
for good horses is sitcbj however^ as to encourage 
others to enter upon breeding, and in some of the 
midland and eastern distiicta there arc indications of a 
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"^sfetion in favour of this line of business. Last season 
li^roughbred colifi sold at, pricea iranging from £.150 
to £300 for one to three year olds, and the other day 
one only a fortnight old was purchased for £100. 
Most of them are seenred by ujvcountry buyers, and 
in a little time afterwards change hands for double and 
treble the amount in tlie Eastern and Northern dis¬ 
tricts and the Free State. 

Homed cattle were found in tolerable abundance 
when the Dutch first settled at the Cape, and for brass 
beads and buttons, tobacco, and tinder-boxes, the abori¬ 
ginal OttentooB were always willing to supply tlie 
shipping and tlie garrison. In time, as the Colony 
became occupied by Europeans, the Dutch breed was 
introduced to cross with, and although the thorough 
native Bpecles have well-nigh become extinct, a dash 
of the long-horned Hottentot breed is not dkcarded 
when long journeys on bad roads and often starvation 
allowance as to grass are required. The cattle now 
met are made up of contributions from nearly every 
breed known in England and Holland ; and it would 
appear that the only idea of improving their cattle 
many breeders have had was to cross them with some 
other breed, no matter what, so that they could obtain 
a cross. Some of our more inteHigeut nisn, however, 
now see the advantages of pure blood, and have been 
selecting their herds for some time past, and some good 
short-horned btrlls of undoubted pedigree have been 
got direct from the first breeders in England. 

A good extent of pasturage along the coast, and in 
the Eastern and Nortliern districts, are well adapted 
for cattle, more especially the Zuurveld. In mese 



farmers in the Zuurberg district are not only, cattle 
brejiders but “Kurveyors” [tran^ 2 )ort riders), and 
have always some wagons on the road. A span con- 
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sfets of Ifl oxcoj so tKat a fevr take a bandred 

bead^ countiofr sapcrnumarics* Same men wo know 
have thus employed more than 500 oxen* The Kur- 
veyors who were provided with oxen of their own 
breeding, or bought them before the great rise, and 
engaged pretty largely in the traffic £o the Diamond- 
fields and other parts of tho Colon}'-, irnida very hand¬ 
some profits, ana accumulated pretty good sums of 
money. Oxen bred for transport purposes were selling 
a lew years ago at £5 to £6 each; now £16 is a com¬ 
mon price, with every likelihood oi' their becoming 
dearer* Beef has also risen in price, and sells at 
almost English rates* 

Closely connected with cattle breeding is dairying, 
a branch of farming that we think it would pay any¬ 
one who well understands English dairy work to em¬ 
bark in, as not only does butter fetch good prices, but 
good colonial cheese would find a ready sale* 
English choose sells at Is. fid, to Is. 9d,per lb. Of courso 
it kt at this price a luxury; but there ia no doubt a 
good colonial cheese would sell readily and in con¬ 
siderable quantity at la. per lb„ if it could be made to 
approach the English iu quality* The yield of milk 
very much depends upon the quantity of food the cows 
can get j and as they are entirely dependent upon the 
natural veldt, unless there is a good season the share 
of milk that conieB to the dairy is but small* By-and- 
bye, the raising of artificial food, to be used in scarce 
times, will come into use, not only to aid the dairy, but 
also to iiitten cattle nod produce a better quality of 
beef. Allied totlie dairy in .England is the jfjroduc- 
tion of pork and bacon. This is also a kind of farming 
that we believe may be very largely extended, Tlie 
price of colonial bacon of first q uality is always high ; 
for some time it has been above Is* per Ibi, and 
the average is scarcely ever below 8d. per Ih* 

We now turn to Agriculture proper, in regard ta 

X 
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we may say the capabilities of the Colony btt’ce 
been as yet very inaperfectly developed. The ciiltiva- 
tioE of corn wiis always considered essential to the 
■prosperity of the people, a-nd the directors of the Dutch 
East. India Company dochired, a century-and-a-half 
flffo, that tiie country which failed to produce its own 
fM}d-supply was scarcely worthy of a name. But in 
those " good old times'’ one of the law's in force at the 
Cape was that the exportation of coni should he regu~_ 
lated by the view-s entertained by the Government of 
the snfGciency of the supply. Under the British 


authorities the eiune restriotiou upon free trade con¬ 
tinued, and it was declared inT818 that “tlie Govemor’a 
license would not be available at the Custom-hoirse 
for the export of wheat when the market price should 
exceed I SO rix-dollars per load of 10 muids, or soinc- 
Ihing more than 48s. 9d. per quarter.” No doubt tikis 
tended to check the exertions of the fanners, confining’ 
the ordinary extent of their industry to domestic 
supply; and it is only of late years that they have 
been stimulated by the spirit of commercial enterpriae 
and competition to cultivate and produce more. 

Every part oi' the Colony seems adapted for the 
growing of grain crops, the only impedimenta being 
want of moisture dui'ing some seasons in certain 
localities, the effect of blight in others, and the dis¬ 
tance, difficulty, and expense of transport to a market. 
These drawbacks, however, _ never prevail oyer the 
whole country at the same time, and it is noticeable 
that, although one part may suffer in diminished or 
bli'dited crops, other places yield abundant liaiwests. 
'VViien favourable seasons prevail everywhere, tlic pro¬ 
duction is more than enough for home consumption; 
and yet when droughts set in, supplies haveiobe ob¬ 
tained from Australia, Chili, or California- The 
periodical oceurrcnce of these cycles of drought and 
fihort (crops may be observed from the Import and Ex- 




n?AR3 OI' SCAECITY AND PLKNyr. 

-^Icturiisattheeadof this chapter. In the year 1863, 

-wlndi will be remembei'ed as the culmination of a dry 
season,—the importation of flour and wheat was over 
36,00(),000 Ib. In 18T4, also memorable for the extended 
drought in the preceding year along the frontier and 
inland districts, the importations went up to a higher 
maximum—the amount of Hoar and wheat imported 
being over 41,000,000 lb, Favourable seasons 
happily intervened between these periods, and 
particularly from 1868 to 1872, during which the 
necessity for heavy importations gradually dimin¬ 
ished, and more grain was produced than was 
actually required for consumption. The Colony was 
then. In fact, able to send its surplus to a foreign 
market, the quantity of wheat and flour exported in 
1871 being no ie,ss than 9,000,0001b., and in 1872 
5,700,000 lb. The expenditure of the Colony for 
flour imported during the five years of scarcity ended 
in 1868 was £660,000, while in the five years of plenty 
ended in 1873 it was not more than £141,000—tbits 
effecting a saving by the consumption of Colonial 
bread-stuffs of over £400,000. In the years 1871-2 
about 30,000 inuids (900,000 bushels) of Cane wheat 
were sent to the London market, and reatised the 
extreme market rates for tlie finest wheat Imported 
there. _ Among the Cape Town shippers were Messrs. 
Goodliffe, Smart, & Searle, who have furnished us 
W'ith the following memorandum of the prices realised 
by them i — 


fioLB IN London*** 

In July, 1871, . 

lu Oct, ifc Nov., 441 

In Janaitry, 1872, 882 

In March, 1,846 

In April, „ 623 

In Jimo, 496 

In July to Nov, „ 2,346 


2i 9 qte. of 466 Ib.^ at 61 
63 

» 65 


a, d. 


^ per qr, 

Clto65 0 „ 

66 0 „ 68 0 ” 

^ » 0 .. «5 0 

63 0 .. U 0 1 


/ 65 0 ” 74 0 


in Sept 1 ^ Oct 


T 2 


6,060 quarters of 40C lb, eaati. 
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e abore quantity (Mef^srs, GrOodlifFej Smart, & 
Searie state) consisted abuost solely of two descriptions 
—yiz,j Baard and dii Toit^^J’^ and was pronounced 
by tbe London brokers and Tmllera to be equal iu 
quality to the finest Dautzicj and the prices realised 
wero quite as higb as those ruling for the latter de¬ 
scription, Since then repeated applications have been 
made for more, the wheat being used by biscuit-bakers 
for their finest quality of biscuits. 

The portions of the Colony most favourably situatod 
for the production of wheat are those regularly visited 
by copious rains, and where artificial irrigation is un¬ 
necessary. The coast districts, especially those contigu- 
OUJ=i to Cape Town, possess this advantage, and form the 
principal granary. The tracts known tia Koeberg and 
Malmesbuiy mainly consist of corn farms,-—some of the 
largest and best worked being Eaton’s, Drooge VIei; 
PItumiaiiX Korsenbos ch; Louw, Tweekuil^ those of the 
Steyns, Smuts, GouSjand Albertyns, in the vicinity of 
Hiebeek’s Kaateel; Messrs. Kotze, Melck, and Bi^eda 
on the Berg River, and tlio farm Yogel VJei, Picket- 
berg. In the neighbourhood of Salclanha Bay there 
are also some fine farms ; and near Darling the farms 
Gan^iekraal, Groote Post, Klaver?lei, and Conterberg, 
as well as those of IV. and F. Duckett, KarnmelTc 
Fonteiu and Orange Ponteiu, are justly valued for 
their general capubHities. There is still in that area 
a good deal of virgin soil which can be successfully 
cultivated* What me farmers want is cheap and regu¬ 
lar comnmnication with the market. One of Thom¬ 
son’s road steamers was imported by themselves to 
meet this want, but was found iiustuted to the purpose ^ 
and now the Government haa obtained the sanction of 
the Legislature for the construction of a line of rail¬ 
way, which will shortly be commenced. The future 
fu'OBpects of these parts, therefore, are good ; for when 
grain can be transported mure easily^ greater attention 
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devoted to home improvemeBts^ aiid^ with a 
moderate aiipply of maBure^ the land retains its 
fertility. Wheat and oats yield from 15 to W foldj 
Bccordiog to the season; harie/j from 50 to 100 fold * 
and rye, from 20 to 40 fold, All hinds of grain are 
sov(Ti thin 5 otherwJsej owing to their quick growth 
under a cape sun, if sown too full, they are 
liable to run to straw. The yield of wheat per 
acre, under good cultivation and free from mat, may 
be taken at an average of 15 bushels to the 
acre— ie,^ at the rate of 10 to the acre at and 

20 to the acre at 30-foId. Oats and rye give about the 
same; but barlo}- generally yields, on new land^ in a 
good senson, 50 bushels the acre. The weight of 
wheat, per three bushel sacls, is from 205 Tb, to 


208 lb. 


A decided improveraent lias taken place of late in 
the mode of cultivatiou. The Howard plough and 
harrow is extensively used on stiff laud, and the 
Swedish plough along the sea board and on sandy 
fields. Manure is more carefully harboured and jucli- 
ciously applied. The old-fashioned way of harvesting 
is also being superseded* The ^Hramp iloor,” where 
the grain used to be trodden out by horses, is giving 
place to the steam-thrashing-machine, wMoh itinerates 
about the districts, doing aU the thrashing at the rate 
of Is* a muid, the farmer supplying fuel and labour* 
The oat and bailey crops are iu mnoy cases mowed 
down hj the cradle scythe, in preference to the sickle, 
for whidi purpose a straight-handled scythe, made on the 
farm of Mr, Eaton, Hrooge Vlei, is much used, 
although other experienced mowers choose the crooked 
handle, with adjiistible cradle, of English or Amcrioan 
make* In some instaiicea reaping machines are in 
operation, and effect a great saving ixi labour and 
waged* Kecently, too, liidiey’s Australian “ stripper** 
has been tried, and found to answer admirably, wheu 



can become sufficiently ripe, and the straw 
anct chaff are of no considci*ation to the farmer. 

The Clan william, Tulbagh, and Worcester diTieiong, 
and the south-east coast districte, from Caledon to 
Geoi-ge, yield considerable grain crops In average 
seasons; While all over the Karoo, with irrigation, 
almost fahulous retiirns, from a hundred fold upwards, 
may be obtained. 

In the East, the most extensive arable lands are 
tliose in the Zuurveld districts of Lower Albany ana 
Oliphant’s Hoelt,aud next to them in the Queenn Town 
and other border districts. In these upper districts 
wheat is usually sown after the turn of the winter, in 
June or July; and on the coast lands as late as Se|i- 
tembev. iSince the country was first settled 
til is grn.in has bfisn mor© or Joss liable to^ bo 
damaged by “rust," and only the hardy, or flinty 
kinds, are sown with any elianc© of a cron.^ ilie ■ 
return in Lower Albany, when not so affected, is from. 
30 to 33 bags for one sown, if sown early— about ten 
acres being covered with a three-bushel sack (or iniiid) 
of seed. Barley, or here, returns from 10 to 15 bushels 
iier acre on an average, but on well-cultivated clean 
land, has given as niuob_ as 20 bushels per acre. Oats 
are largely grown for forage, when netirly or (pi^e 
ripe being cut and made into slisaves—forming the 
staple horse food of the country. It is usually sold 
by the 100 lb., and though in good years it is as low 
as 2e. 6d. per 100 lb., for some time past it has ranged 
at from 5a. to 8 b. The best variety sown is the white 
side, or Tartar oat, which, though occasionally slightly 
affected, withstands the rust better than any other sort 
which has been tried. The average yield of oat hay 
is from 2,0C0lb. to 3,000 lb. per acre, but as 
much as 6,000 lb. has been reaped otf an acre. The 
I'etnrii of grain is from 35 to 49 por cent, A bag of 
good Bide oftta (3 buabels) usually ivcighs 160 IOpJ 
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t)ut slnpe rust has cotmieuce^ its the avex'age 

is not mors than 13D lb. Wheat avci'ageSj in full thvsB 
bushel sacks, as high as S30 lb. Barley (S-rowed), ii 
thxasfied »scioo af’ter being reaped, 180 I b- to 200 1b, 
pel* sack 5 and Buglisli, or 2-i''ow0d barley, 210 Ib^ to 
220 li>. The divisioca of Aibany and Bathurst, aiul 
Alexandria grow a great deal more wheat now than 
fornierly, aud some of it is of veiy excellent quality* - 
With more labour, and easy access to a market, 
they could produce any amount of food^ supplies; 
and no doubt, in course of time, they will be very 

valuable, ^ 

Indian corn or maize, known under the name ot 
mealies,'’ is grown all over the country;; and yields 
most abundant crops of good food, both for man and 
beast. Along the frontier especially it is largely 
cidtivated. I'his grain possesses the advantage of 
oomlng to pcifeclioE in a shorter time than moat other 
cereaTsj and thus, as was the case in 1875, it can be 
sown when all chance of a crop of wheat is lost. It 
recj[uircs but little care iu ciiltivation, and is not 
affected by rust, or any other disease of any import¬ 
ance. It grows almost on any soil; bnt when sever q 
frost prevails it has to be sown early enough to be 
ripe before being touched by it. , - , ,, ,, 

Kafir corn or millet, is chiefly raised by the natives, 
bciBg largely used by them, either boiled for food or 
malted as beer. There are several varieties—ono ot 
them being the ^ri/hum Saeckaratumy the shoots of 
which are rich in saccharine juice,* Ihi late Dr* 
PaTjpe, who in 1860 made a report on the vaxipua kinds 
growTi in the Colony, says:—^^ImpheCjOr Sorghum, 
may be sown, at dififeront times, so as to have it for 

* Th^ Hoii. 8, Ca^^ooa, of Graharn’a Tovru, basiatrMaced from tJio 
Utilted States a mill and' apiiaratus far crusMag tha Btenis, or caaeg, 
of tills plant, aad boiling the juice for sugar—an operation wblcli 
(KCTicd on a largo, stjaJc iu Anjurica. 



eonj^umptloii f^everal mouthn* The stalks^ leaves^ arid 
paulcles of all kirala furnish a highly valuable and 
nutritive material for staU-feedingj aud may be giveo^ 
both green or dry^ to horses, cattle, sheep, or pigs, 
&c*, all ol which are not only exceedingly fond of this 
fodder, but thrive upoii it remarkably welL It may 
be raised on lands that have gnm-n oats or barley, 
and yield an invaluable crop of green food to d^ry 
famers from December to March, irithont any irriga¬ 
tion whatevei*.” 

Potatoes, and all kinds of European garden vege¬ 
tables and potdierbs, do well, andean bo grown all the 
year roitncl* Sweet potatoes, pumpkins and melans are 
produced and supplied in wagon loads. Beet is raised 
extensively, and from some trials that have been made 
to test the quality of sugar it contained, it is found 
equal in this respect to any samples of the plant grown 
in France, Belgium, or elsewhere. The kindred plant, 
mangel wurael, when tried, has likewise proved a satis¬ 
factory crop, as have also swede turnips in the Queen 
Town district. Comparatively little artificial food for 
stock has as yet been attempted to be reduced; but 
there is every reason to believe it would pay w^ell, and 
the increase of both milk and beef would amply com¬ 
pensate for the trouble of cultivating and atoi'ing* 

Let us next turn to the vineyards, and %viue-makiag. 
The cult ure of the vine has been followed at the Cape 
for upwards of two centuries- It was originally intro- 
diiced by the .Dutch in the time of Van Riebeek, who 
in his Journal” (1662) reports to his successor the 

flourishing state of the vineyards,” The French 
ProteBtant refugees who mTived in 1685 gave an 
impetoa to this cultivation ; and by 1710 the increase 
was so great that, according to a return furnisliecl by 
the Governor of the Colony, Louis Van Assenburg, 
to the Governor-General of Netherlands India, Johan 
Van Hoorn, the vines planted amounted to 2,729,300, 
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ejcpected produce, although in ii bacl ^ season, 
was 1,1^0 leggers- Cooaiflerahle quantities wcL^e then 
shipped by me company to Java, axul even to Europe, 
After tlie cession of the Coiony to England, great 
inducejtnent £5 ivere held out to the colonists to developc 
this trade, the “ most constant support and patronage 
on the part of (JoTernment being assured by pro- 
claniation, as well as premiutus offered to those who 
planted looat extouaively. Such encouragement, 
together with the advantage of differential duties then in 
force, euabledcoloniai wines to compete in England with 
importations from the nearer Continental countries, 
and for a time win e*^growiug was a moat lucrative 
industry. This protection, however,^ was not long 
ai'terwards partially withdrawn, entailing severe loss 
many who had embarked all their meaoB in the 
enterprise. And latei*, in January, 1860, wlico^ the 
comtimreial treaty with France w£is entered into, 
establishing the alcoholic scale of duty, which is still 
maintained, the Cape was actually placed at a disad- 
vantage as compared with the ContinentaJ wine- 
<rrowors. The bulk of the wines produced here, like 
those of prepared to arrive home in good 

condition, require a greater spirit strength than 26® 
(the quantity produced by natural fermentation), m 
coiisoquence ol the warm latitudes they have t/) pass 
on the voyafTQ t(> England. The strength of 26 ^ is the 
limit of the"" Is everything beyoDd is flub- 

to 2s. dd, per gallon, wliich therefore acts upon 
CDiouial wines in a prohibitory manner. The Cape 

f row have repeatedly made representations to the 

lome Government on this subject, requesting that in 
case of 0 revision of the Imperial tariff wines not 
exceeding 33 degreed of alcoholic strength should be 
imported at the lower rate of duty; but Jiitherto their 
apjieab have been ineffectual, as the Imperial Treasury 
officers advise that such au altei*ation would interfere 
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the home &pmt tax^ Mean while the opei^atlon of 
the existing tar iff has heeit to diminiah tlie aTimial 
export of our wines from 1^000,000 gallonsj valued at 
iloSjOOO, in IS59^ to 71)^000 gallons, valiietl at 
.£l7,00D,in 1S74 

Capo wiueSj unfortunatelyj have got a had name in 
England^ They were never fairly brought into gene-- 
ral consumption there^ but used for supplementing and 
mixing purposes, when European wines were scarce 
and defa\ This was especially the case between 1854 
and 1859, when the ContineTital vintages were sliort, 
Diving to the ravitges of the vino disease j and the prices 
then obtainable led to a moat objectionable practice by 
some exporters of shipping youn^ and raw; litj^uic^ 
under the name of wine, wdiich justified general obhoi*-. 
ence. Hence Ptinck\9 severe satire upon, and coa- 
demnatiou of, our colonial product* Yetj as is well 
known, there are Cape wines, such as the 
famed Constantins, Paarl Pontacs and tlocks, 
Drakenstein Lachryma Christi, and Worcester 
and Montagu Sherries, which, when genuine and of 
good quality, are as excellent as can be produced in 
any wine-growing country* It is this class, of symes 
which, notwithstanding an excessive rate of duty^ are 
still in yearly demand by old visitors to, the Colony 
and connoisseurs settled in Europe, iTicIuding many 
even iu the famous wine districts of Germany'^autl of 
France* 

Within the Colony the people show a most decided 
preference for their own produce* It is commoriy 
used, not only because it is considered pore. 
wholesome^ but also because it ia cheap* The produc¬ 
tion, which ten years ago could not find an outlet 
abroad, has now a very profitable home consuraption ; 
and, althougJi that jirodiiction is greater than ever it 
was at any former time, the growers get us good a 
price as they did in the palmy days of the export 



_ The tig copulation of Griqnaland West 
and the gold-fields of Trjxzisvaal;.and the increasiDg faci¬ 
lities of transport throughout the country and on the 
Borders, have created a new and continued demand 
for it, or its alternative form—spirit- Our wine¬ 

growers, consequently, are at present verjr prosperous, 
and rapidly acquiiing wealth, which It is hoped xvill 
be applied to the improvement of their particular 
industry. No doubt there is great room fox it. 
Amongst the mass of the growers the method of 
making wine is still of the most primitive character. 
The grapes are often cut at random^ without distinc¬ 
tion of eoieur, tmality,or degree of maturity^ they 
arc gathered in the hottest weather, thrown into tuba 
trodden by lahoureivs, and fermentatiori is allowed to 
go on in cellars crowded with wagons, harness, skins, 
and other musty articles—little regard being paid to 
the condition of atmosphere, or anything else. Quan¬ 
tity, not quality, is most frequently the object cared 
for ^ although on some large estates, it is true, the 
want of labour to secure the vintage properly often 
prevents sufilciant pains being taken with it. In 
past years, too, growers found little encouragement from 
the merchants to make superior wines, A differenen 
of j£i or £2 a logger in the value of the best and of 
the worst quality produced was not suflScient to indece 
tlicm to depart from the old customs of their fare- 
fathers, or take any trouble with the Tuanufacture* 
But the more intelligent and better class of vineyard 
propnetors have of late found it to their advantage to 
apply the Icssohb of modern practical knowledge and 
skill to their business. The perfect or impeifect state 
of ripeness of the grape, the kind of grape, the situa¬ 
tion of the wine cellars, the condition of temperature 
during the process of fermentation, and the preserva¬ 
tion of the pure aroma, or bouquet, untouched by 
spirit, are all matters which are receiving more atten- 
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don, and undoubtedly contributing to raise thfl 
diaracter as well as the profits upon the manufactiired 
article. To those who are laying out new vineyards 
the mode of planting and the sites chosen should also 
foe matters of importance. As a rule, the vines are 
planted too closely, and all varieties are generally 
grown in the same space, although some should have 
double that allotted to others. Tlie soil, too, has much 
to do with the quality of the wine produced. It is 
well known that there are spots in tlie Colony where 
on the same farm—as at J ohannisberg on the Rhine— 
within a few yards from each other, two vineyards 
will produce wines differing from each other a hundred 
per cent in value. Connoi-sseurs readily perceive that 
there is a material difference in the wines produced in 
the several districts about Cape Town. It is for this 
reason desirable that the growers who are endea\'curing 
to improve their products should observe their beat 
wines, give specific names to them, or brand the name 
of their farms on their casts. The superior wines 
would thereby soon becoine kuown, and theh value 
accordingly appreciated. These and other matters 
connected “ with the cultivation, management, and 
manufacture of Cape wines open up a promising field 
for intelligence and enterprise. 

The famous Constantia vineyards—whose produce 
still maintains a European reputation for eKoellence— 
have a history dating backwards to the year 1685, 
The traditional story is that at that time Governor 
Simon Van der Stell, who devoted much attention to 
i^riculture, resolved to find out the soil most suitable 
to the cultivation of the vine, and had specimetis from 
Kondehosch, Bosch euvel, Tygerberg, and Constantia 
Ibnvarded to Holland, to undergo analysis and com- 
parison with the soils of France and the Rhine. The 
result was so decidedly in favour of the soil from Con- 
Btaatia, that he availed himself of the presence of tho 
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Company’s Commissioner^ Baron Van Bheetlc 
Van Dralsensteixt (after whom tlio district of Draken- 
«teiii has .derived its name), to obtain a formal grant 
of kndsi comprising the whole of what are now known 
as the estates of Great and Little Constantia, "Witte- 
booin, Bergvieit, and other properties. He spareJ no 
trouble to“ procure vines of the ohoiceat qualities, 
which he planted, and the first vintage from the blue 
museadel or CatsUonia grape as it was called, estab¬ 
lished the character of Constantia wines, which soon 
obtained great repute abroad* Van der Stoll, the 
eldeiyin 1699, handed over the cares of Government 
to his son, and retired to this place to enjoy his 
until his death. lint the political 
tronblos which arose in 1700, from tire arbitrary 
system of luxation, and other restrictions put upon the 
coloniste, led to the younger Van der Stell’a recall, 
and the issue of an order from Holland In October, 
■1706, that the lands of both father and son should be 
disposed of, and that civil functionaries should in 
future be disqualified from carrying on farming opera¬ 
tions, This circumstance led to the sale of the Con¬ 
stantia estate in 1715,—the property on which Van der 
Stell had planted his vineyards .and erected a princely 
mansion, retaining the original title deeds and naine 
of Great and Hope Constantia. Great Constantia 
first fell into the possession of a Mr. Oloff Bergh; 
then into that of a Mr. J. Serrurier, and in the year 
177S into that of Mr. H. Cloete, in whose family it 
still continues, Hope Constantia again became the 
property of the family Colyn, now extinct, and Ls at 
present owned by Mr. Harwood. But the early pro¬ 
prietors of Gre.at Constantia had, in common xvith the 
other colonists of those days, to submit to the titlios 
and restrictions imposed by the Hutch East India^ 
Company, who rigidly required an annual quantity of 
wine to bo delivered, at what they considered " a 



^aOB.tble price,”* avul whicli they forwarded to their 
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Tiublic sales at Amsterdam, from whence e^ety court 
on the Continent was eiippUetl. _ A simiJar practice 
was continued even after the cession of the Colony to 
Englpiid—ihe Government laying claim to wbat wag 
ternJed the rights and privileges of the old Company, 
and a functionary known as the “h'iscal,” and some 
members of the Court of Justice, used yearly to 
Tepnir to Constantia to taste and select the wines, some 
of which, it is Bald, were sent away as presents, “ to 
soften the temper of Ministers, and to sweeten the 
lips of Koyalty itself.” But after _ 1826, when the 
Imperial Commissioners of Inquiry visited the Colony, 
and investigation was made into the matter, the 
system was discontinued. Prior to this time, mi intel¬ 
ligent and enteimrising colonist, Mr. Sebasti^^ Van 
Keenen, obtained possession of ‘W'itteboom, adjoining 
Constantia; and convinced by reflection that the 
boundary which divided the two estates had not altered 
the nature of the soil or the climate, he planted exten¬ 
sive vineyards, which liawe been continued in the 
I'amily, and arc now’ equally as well known as the 
original Constantia. _ _ 

These magnificent estates are a prominent attri¬ 
tion to passengers spending n few days at Cape 'rown. 
Situate about twelve miles from the city, arid three or 
four from the Wynberg railway temiiniis, they are 
easily accessible, and in the course of each year are 
visited by many persons from every quarter o£ 
the globe, who all receive a courteous and hospit¬ 
able welcome. Mr. Van Keenen’s property, which ia 
maintained in a high state of culttire and perfect 
order, i.s nearest to Cape Town, and more generally 

*■ White the public price of the Constantin wines was 30 tii-dollM-s 
per leggor, the Company gave a " reiisonabla price " of oidy 25 rix- 
Solliira per legger. 


C0N3TAKXIA WIITllS, 

the senior cstiiljlishinent o£ Mr* Cioete, 
Great Ooastantia, retains its famous wine j)ro3ucing 
reputation, anii has in addition the cliaims of old iiistoric 
associations, with its quaint Dutch mansion, grand aven¬ 
ues, and vinoclad lulls, all bearing evidence of the inu- 
nifieent taste of its original founder. 

There are no less than seven descriptions of Con- 
stantia wines produced there. _ The grapes from which 
the genuine sweet Constantins are made are the 
frontignac, red and wliite muscadols, and the poiitae, 
or tenturer of France. Tlic vineyards are situate 
on a slope of the Table Mountain facing BOiith-eaflt, 
whore, from elevation and exposure to the sea breezp, 
the temperature is cooler in summer and milder^in 
winter than other parts of the Cape poninsnla. The 
vines arc planted in rows four feet apart. The ground 
around them is dug from May to July and August- 
trenches, i;j inches deep and 9 inches broad, being made 
in each alternate row, and bone manure, in the pro¬ 
portion of 1 lb. to every vine, laid at the bottom, with 
Ikrmyard manure, in the proportion of one bushel for 
eivht vines, spread over it. The vines are pruned in 
August. About the 15tli of February the leaves sur¬ 
rounding the grapes on those vines intended for sweet 
Constantia are stripped off, so as to expose each bunch 
to the sun to ensure their equal ripeness; the 
gathering, indeed, is commonly done twice, to secure as 
nearly as possible the uniform maturity of all the fruit. 
The vintage generally extends from the Ist to 
the 20th March. The grapes are first slightly tramped 
in a double pressing tub, the inner one being perforated 
with holes, through which the ^uiee flows; they are 
then sifted or sorted on a platform or mat, and the 
husks separated from the stalks, the husks being again 
tramped until all are crushed. The husks and jidce 
are afterwards put in a. fermenting vat together, and 
when tire first fermentation subsides, which is known 
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the crust formed on the top cractlng and also' 
breaMog loose from the sides of the vat, the juice or 
“ niust ” is racked off from the bottom and pub into 
casks of about 150 gallons, filled up three or four 
times a day, aud allowed to ferment ten days. About 
twenty gallons of this must is taken off and put into 
clean casks, and sulphured and shakeii, and then the 
former quantity (130 gallons) is added to it, which 
, has the effect of checking fermentation. The winoe 
so prepared remaiu sweet, but are always kept for 
four years before being exported. Their natural 
strength seltloia exceeds 24 per cent, of spirit—the 
crucial test of genuine sweet Constantia. The dry 
white Constantia is made from the fruit of the vines 
known as the small Steen and ruyhaar Steen, in equal 
proportions, the grapes rised being thoroughly, but, 
not over-ripe. To this wiDe 2 per cent, of spirit is 
addled^ and it is sold when three years old. The dry 
red Constantia is prepared in the same 'vvay^ hut from 
the pontan grape. The hock is made from the Steen 
grape, and from the pure juice alone. Mr. Cloete hm 
of late added a new wine to the productions of his 
Estate. This is a Constantia Lafitte, manufac¬ 
tured from grapes raised from vines imported 
from the Lafitte viueyards of Prance. Tins 
wine still retains the Lafitte boucinet and flavour 
modified by the Constantia; but whereas the 
genuine Lafitte wines contain only 13 to 15 per cent, 
of spirit, the produce of the grape from tlie Con- 
stautia soil gives 22 per cent. As the per centage of 
spirit in the genuine Constautia wine, above given^ 
is from the mean of several years' experience, k can 
easily be ascertained by analysis whether spirits have 
been added to the qualities sold as ^^real Con- 
gtaotias/^ 

By most of the wine*growers a f|uantity of raising 
are annually producerL They are chiefly made iu 
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SSje^^sti-icta beyond the first range of moimtains, 
--Wai'cester, Robertson, and Montagu,---tbe vintage 
aoasoDStbero being hot and dry. The targe fleshy haane- 
noot grape is generally used for manufacture—bemg 
prepared either by cutting the stalk of the bunches half 
throuf»h when nearly ripe, and leaving them suspended 
on the vine till the watery part is evaporated and tiie 
Buo dries and cunflies them; or when lully ripe, they are 
(fathered in baskets, and dipped in a lye prepared 
from the,“ganna'’ ash (common to tho country), and 
then, laid out in siiigla bunches, on cane mats, or 
stones, to dry in the sun. Currants are made from the 
small-berried Corinth vine, which grows well, although it 
is much neglected, as it does not bear bo pleutitully as 
others; yet its produce is much_more valued. Ibe 
currants, too, reipuire less trouble in making, no boiled 
lye beimr used, as for raisins. The bunches, when 
properly°ripe, are gathered, and placed on mats, where 
they are exposed for two or three days to the heat ot 
the svm, and during the night are either covered over 
with mats or brought inside; they are afterwards 
shaken from the bunches, and packed in boxes, jars, 
or ba<rs. Baieiu-makiug does not require the large 
capital in fustage and cellars necessary to wme 
making, and if care is taken to use the right kind oi 
(frape, and to produce the beat qualitio?, remunerative 
prices are readily procurable. The Malaga and stone 
less Sultana grape should be more extensively culti¬ 
vated for the purpose. The latter was introduced from 
Greece about ten years ago by Mr, M‘Gibbon, «f tlie 
Botanic Gardens, who says, “they succeed weU m 
our vineyards, and bear moderately. The bunches are 
large, the berries oval; when ripe, of abeautuul amber 
colour, and about the size of a water haanepoot; the 
flavour, a combination of the frontignac and haanepoot, 
and very delicious ; and the raisins from them realise 
a biwh price.” Sun-dried dessert raisins of these vane- 
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ties, -wltli t!ie bloom iipon the beiTicBj will always be 
in tiood demand** : . 

The preparation of .other dried fruits alsOi gives 
oflcupatioii to those tarmers who have extensive 
orch ards* Apricots, peac h e s, p ears, Hgs?, pliims, appi es, 
walnuts, almonds—imeed e very hind of fruit—in, avail* 
able in any quantity for this purpt^se. The preserves 
of the Cape-—^gOosebeiTy, nartje, oriuige, lime, guava, 
quince, melon, citron, peach, fig, apneot, and other 
varieties—surpass any of the IJugHsh manr^flmtured 
fruits. M any of these colonial preserved fruits, as well 
as vegetabks, are now being made and put up in her* 
jtetically^sealed tin cans ior wholesale* exportation. 
This iudustry hm been started within the past year by 
Mr. John Merriman, in Cape Town, The process of 
presorviDg is conducted by sldlled workmen, who have 
Wen trained in the English establishments^ and the 
brixelea f>roduced ar^ beautiful in appearance and to 
the ia&te far purer than any imported, while fheir cost 
is iTiuoh leas. 

Tobacco is iu cultivatifm in several oi the coast dis- 
tFict^—Heidelberg, Kiversdale, and Oudtshoom, as 
well parts of KafFraria, producing a large quantity. 
There is a considerable hoiue consumption for tfds jiro* 
duct,; some of it, iiDcier the name of '^ Boor's/ being 


* In Cftllforaia, Tftiein-maWmg is now aa cstabllslicd prouii^ifig 
indiiBtrj, ill m^dng- raiaius ihtty wait nutil' tlie gi'spe U f^iJly HpCt 
auft tb^Ti Cftre£ully ent i^JBE the lirantili^, and Jay them pHheripjv a 
clay Hoot, formed iji pt e ojjeu air^ or on brovuj Jfud belween.the 

vine rovB, The bunehca rciiuirc from 18 to 24 days of eHXJOsuro in 
the Dun to he cufi'd. Duriug that time they axe gently Uirned from 
tirpe to t iaie, and sueh m are earliest cureni ar^ at onet^ remoTcd to a 
rni^in liouee, Thia is Witli eUelves, oa the raish s ste laid 
aXkmt a fdot tliiek^ and linre they kre allowed io sweat a little, ff 
they sweat too much, tlie augar candies bn the outside^ and thSa 
det.^riorateH the guaiity nf the It is an object to keep the 

tolorm on the beTriCa. Tliey are kept in the ratsin house, I was told, 
6 OT 6 ^eoks,Vheii they are tcady to FiVfe NordhoCs Cali¬ 
fornio/’ &c. 




COTTON—COFFI^E ANB TBA. 2^ 

emoking; the geuerd demand^ lioweYer^ 13 for 
Bheep-washiiig p^irposes* The 3oiI in many parts aeema 
well adapted to the plants but in the process of coring 
and preparing the leaf for export there is room for much 
improvement. 

Cotton-glowing has been tried with aom^ siiccesB on 
the coast lands of Albany, Peddie, and East London, 
and if the natives can only be indoccct to engage in its 
eultJvation it may become a valuable export in course 
of time.^ 

The average yield of the crops raised h estimated 
at about 240 lb» of clean or ginned cotton per acre. 
Mr Wright, of Bathurst, has obtained a return of from 
5tK)lb. to 9001b. per acre m seed. Sea Island simple; 
and some lands have yielded m high as 1,200 lb, Mr. 
Young, lately of Peddie, who has gro wn New Orleans, 
reckons the average yield to be about 5001b. to 6001b, 
of seed cotton per acre. But this, in the present state 
of our labour market, and with ginned cotton at 8d. per 
Ih. in the English market, does not pay. The expeiiBee 
to England are about 3d. per lb., leaving the grower 
only 5d, The export of cotton from the Colony in 1873 
amounted to 49,376 lb*, valued at £2,055; and in 1874, 
was only 15,117 Ib-, valued at £257, 

Coffee is grown along the Buffalo Biver, as well as 
at the Kowie, Mr. Dredge, of East London fllstrict, 
has produced not only enough to supply his own table, 
but has had some little to seH, bis crop last year 
being aboLii 300lb. Below Graham’s Town, in the 
sheltered valleya of the Ziiurberg, and in various other 

5 lace9 abouc the country, coffee trees bear abundantly, 
?hert; are also some tea plants, wliich, it is said, will 
stand the winds and the frosts even better than the 
coffee. 

* MesgiJj; Gawoctl Bi-otlicis, of Town, have lately imported 

some table and ^bcctiog, mazmlactured to their Older Irom Uape- 
grt) wav cotton, 

U2 
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. : NEW PKOETJCTS. ■ 

^:i;:£33^e.r0 are numbers of otlier undeveloped products and 
resources in the Colony oiFerlng a profi table field to 
persone competent to enter upon them; although at pre¬ 
sent the ordinary occupations are sufEciently remuner¬ 
ative to most people without trying new openings. Seri¬ 
culture has been mooted tor years, and I>r. Hid- 
dingh, of Newlands, and Mr. Kennedy, of Gra¬ 
ham's Town, and others, have endeavoured to set the 
industry a foot, but there has been no continued effort . 
on the part ol the public to maintain it. Olivo cultiv¬ 
ation, which was first tried by one of the early Dutch 
Governors, has been strongly recommended, and , 
European plants have been introduced, but few of the 
farmers have made any experiment with them. Yet in 
the Botanic Gardens there are rows of olives in full - 
growth and bearing, showing that this valuable tree 
would answer, if planted on what are at present mere 
waste lands. Linseed also will do well, the yield of 
both seed and fibre being excellent. Mr. M. J. Louw, 
of Cape Town, who has erected machinery for manu¬ 
facturing the oil and the oilcake, is prepared to take any 
t^uautity that may be raised ; and if produced largely, 
the article would bo invaluable for the feeiiing of 
stock. Lands that can be irrigated iu sunQiner, like 
those of Worcester, answer beat tor a crop, as by being 
sown late, say in September or October, it escapes the 
caterpillar, the chief enemy it has to contend with. 
The cultivation of chicory, ,of the sunflower, and of 
numerous other products, might also be undertaken. 
Ip fact, there is scarcely a valuable plant but can be 
grown here, except just such as are specially tropical, 
and even these are not altogether beyond our reach. 
There are localities in the Colony where anything will 
grow, if it gets plenty of ; and with water we 

may grow anything if we have labour. These are the 
great requirementa of the country. 

T’be ordinary labourers are for the most part natives. 



LABOUR. 

Hottentot, Kafir^ or Basato, or aomo other of 
the aborigines or of the tribes immediatclj beyond us* 
They make careful herds, and pretty good ploughmen^ 
and quickly master the long wagon whip of the kur*- 
veyor^'^ and so get einployed ou the roads as leaders 
and drivers of wagons. There is? however, a very 
scanty supply of field labourers; not but that there are 
plenty of men in the country, but the larger part of 
them being raw savages do not care to work, for their 
wants are iew and easily supplied- In the Western 
districts permanent agricultural labourers of the coloured 
class receive about 15 b, to 20a, per mouthy with food 
and quarters, and garden lands to cultivate all the year 
round; and oceasiouid labourera, during the harvest 
and vintage aeasoa, get as high as Ss, 6d, a day, 
beridea an allowance of wine. In the Eastern 
districts the wages to natives at the harvest time is from 
ISi to 29. a day, with rations, European servants are 
jDitch better paid,generally occupying the places of over¬ 
seers ; and in most iuatancea, if they are steady, active, 
and prudent men, they ?peodiIy rise to the position of 
masters and employers of labour* 

Kew-comcrs will find that there are conrinually farms ^ 
to be i>oi(l by private owners, at from 59* to 20a. per acre, 
and lo some parts of the Colony large landowners let out 
lands on ^Mialves^’ — if pastoral, etocking them and 
charging a rent, and dividing the increase and yield; 
if arable, finding the land, and perhaps the seed and 
some parts of the necessary teams, the tenant supplying 
the iBuboor, and the crops raised being equally divided. 
Many colonists who began the world in this manner 
have done very well, and have now good farms of their 
own. The plan may suit men coming into the country 
possessed of little capital, bat with a will to work^—'for 
here, as elsewhere alt over the world, industry, pluck, 
and perseverance are the keys to suoceBS. 
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COMMEBOIATj and IMDUSTBIAI. 
I'EOeEESS, 

Croyernor Siv Henry Barkly, in one of his recent 
rlespatches to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
remarks thlit, “it wouUl scarcely be much, exaggera^ 
lion to Bay that the rapidity of the progress of South 
Africa dinring the last three or four years la paralleled 
only by that of Australia after the disco very of gow. 

No dotibtthe opening up of the diamond-produqitig 
country on the northern border, iu Griqualand ^ est, 
rvith the consequent influx and migration of popula¬ 
tion there, deriving their chief eupplics frono the ooast^ 
.largely stimulated trade transactions and alaodiftusea 
a great deal of wealth, which has been applied to the 
development of new resources and industries^ 
independently of those adventitioila circumstances, the 
comnicrco of the Cape Colony and the yield of its 
staple productions have of late years been advancing 
in so marked a degree as to givc^ every assurance oi 
continued and permanent prosperity. 

The retrospect of mercantile transactions shown m 
the annexed tables of imports and exports, prepared 

from returns furnished by the Hqh. B. Graham, the 
Collector of Customs, proves the remarkable expansion 
of biisiness in every direction,—and this, too, uotwith- 
atandin*^ the drawbacks of drought at one time, ot 
floods another, of uncertain and inad^uatc labour, 
and of iuBufficient means of transport. Ten years :^o 
the colonial produce raised and exported was valued at 
Last year the produce BlitiJped was cou- 
siderably over £ 4 , 138 , 000 , after supplying the coiomal 
markets, a largely-inereased population, aud numerous 
vessels. T’he period of great mercantile activity 
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miiy, however^ be said to date from 1870, aiad the pro* 
gress eince ivili be seen from the following comparision 
of the imports and exports for the last four ymrst — 




Specie-,-.. 

l^roduoe 


1S7L 


isra 1 S 74 

jC 

£ 

£ £ 


l,t«00,5l5 

iG7,i&7 

.. S,.685,298 

i,388,728 

5,558,21 

£3,107,838 £0,189,248 £6,451.927 £6,725,412 

KXFOiim 


137 I 5 

1872- 

lS7a 1874. 

£ 

£ 

£ £ 


7ym 

mAlQ 235,186 

. 8,631,009 

4,757,494 

.1,907,811 4,138,838 


Total . £3,66iS,Oy6 £4,820.639 £4,011,i)27 £4,374,024 

Tliese returns of produce exported include but an 
infiuitesima] portion of the value of diamonds sent 
away, inasmuch ns they were forwarded chiefly by 
registered letter thyough the Post-office, or by private 
band, iwid not declared through the Customs, The 
official statement only accounted,in 1871,for £403,349; 
in 1872, for £308,041in 1873, for £25,285 ;^and in 
1874, for £8,148 ; while there is good reason ibr be¬ 
lieving that during these four years at least J^,000,000 
worth of diainrmds, in addition to the above, vrere 
sent away. If this estimate be correct, the dis¬ 
crepancy between the amount of imports and exports 
is approximately accounted for—a small diffierenee 
always occui'ring, from the geographical position of 
the Colony as a place of ciul for shipping, and the 
supj.dy of the military and naval establishments. 

It is wortliy of note, too, that the total imports of 
specie from 1871 to 1874 amouiited to £2,812,114; 
while the exports of specie for the same period 
^ only £465,084, leaving a balance of over two 
millions and a quarter in the Colony. 













COMMERCIAL PROGRESS, 



The most gratifying feature, however, is the satis¬ 
factory progress indicated hy tlie multiplication of 
colonial articles exported—some of winch, of course, 
include the produce of the Free State, Griqualand 
West, and part of the Interior, The following items 
show a gteat increase over the maximuin of three or 
four years ago 

£ £ 

Cop|icr baa awivaneed fyom 160,000 in IS71 to in 1874, 


Ostrich fentbera 

ill 

» 

B7fim 

!» 

1870 

fi 

205,€40 

Hair (Aagori). 

J3 

H 

43,00(1 

If 

1871 

n 

107,139 

Tisli, c ured 
Hides 

Jl 

17 

1S,8B7 

IJP 

1871 

}j 

81,339 


fl 

29,(100 

It 

1871 

fi 

40,435 

Ivory 

11 

»1 

13,000 

?> 

1370 

n 

26,667 

Bkim (goat) 

11 

T) 

172,000 

)» 

1371 

11 

104,m 

Skins (sheep) 
Wool; 

11 

11 

87,000 

11 

im 


144,638 

a 

ij 

ijOoasis 

11 

1870 

ii 

2,948,571 


During the present year gold will be added to the 
list of exports™tlie first shipment of South African 
gold oifficially entered^ having already been made at 
Port Elkabethj consisting of gold dust^ £5,735^ and 
quarts^ and nuggets £880; iotab £6jG15—a small 
item, but one of important signification in regard to 
the future of this country- 

The greater part of the Colonial productiousj it 
will be seen consists of raw materlulSj which are sent 
to the home markets for manufacture ; but there are 
many of them which in their preparation^ or in their 
cojiveraion into articles of domestic consumption, em¬ 
ploy a great deal of local capital and I ah our* In 
Cape Town and its suburbs the manipulation of 
wines, the distilling of brandy, and the brewing of 
beer are industries of large proportions. There are 
also many extensive steam milling establish men ts for 

* Tile export of gold, as of dmmonda, oaunot be accurately ascer- 
tatned, as it i» not rt^iulred to be entered as regular cargo, aod ia, 
tberefoi^, neTcr declared^ althougli aimed by pasHcngera m tbek 
luggage 01 ' on tbeir ptrion, 





converting wlieat into flour of seiveral dfescriptions, 
and for tbe. raannfacture of Wscuits' uf first-claias 
quality. The T\-orlcshops bf the har^^ ir and railway 
departments arc capable of execitting any meohanical 
requireraents. Boat building, founaries, and smitbs* 
worts are also carried on by private inclmduals. 
Coachbuildiug and wagon making give continual occu¬ 
pation to many workmen; and besides these, there are 
the ordinary trades of' cabinet making, building, plumb¬ 
ing, watchmaking, printing, bookbinding, eadolevy find 
harness making, painting, shoemaking, tailoring, &c. 

Leather manufacture has been in operation for 
some years, and there are several large tanneiies, 
both iu Cape Town, Port Eliaabeth, and Graham’s 
Town. The raw staple and the very best mateiials 
for preparing it are to be had 'in any quantity ; yet 
the import tables show there Is a colonicd dernaud for 
tbe article far beyond any thing hitherto supplied, Thb 
Cape goatskin is unsurpassed for conversion into the 
first quality of leather, and the Cape slieepskiu sup¬ 
plies very supa-ior kid gloves. There are uumbera of 
iudigenous plants which yield tannin, and some, of them 
such as kreuppelhoom, wageuboom, klipbout, wild 
plum,* assegai, and saftran as well as the mimosa and 
oak, are unequalled for tanning purposes. Fellmon- 
gering has lately been ooruraeneed,. and many 
^ins, formerly little valued, are bought up 
here, and by this process have the wool upou them 

* The leaves of tie wild plntn , wieti ground and properiy prep.-ired, 
are quite equal to tie Sioilian shumac, and used ohicflvfor tannine 
buck ftnd Aliecp stina, Tke shrutj from which they GTe gathered is 
locally koown as the wiki or i^kita^nabetjes, and is foaad in 

maDy places in the Cape district,^stich ns Hout's Bay, Muiaflnherg, 
and Zandyleitj aa well at Salimntia Bjiy, and aio ia some of the 
Eastern iiiatdctg, and iaEadrbndt. iilie articlo might be made a 
eonsidcfahle uad valuable export, Jt is collected, In the groea state, 
ici about £6 per too, and he ground to powder for an additional 
^1 1 while thu Sicillau costs fully doublp aa touch, 
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turned to account, as well as the felt preserved* 
Soap making has also heeii established, and the 
colonial article is supplanting the imported one. 

Woollen manufactures have not hitherto been tried, 
although a beginning is now being made by a colonial 
benefactor ( W. W. Dickson, E3<}.)> who is constructing 
a large establishment on the Breede River, Mitcheirs 
Pass, Tulbagh district, for wool washing and tell- 
raongering, and where also, ere long, blankets and 
broad-cloths from our jirincipal staple may be 

supplied. . 1 > 

Wool-washing, however, is an extensive business, 
carried on all over the country. From Cape Town, 
where Messrs. Marquard and Co. have their steam 
manufactory, on to Mr. Tudhope’s, at Aliwal North, 
neai’ly every division has one or more at work* But 
the chief centre of this industry is on the Zwartkops 
River, at Uitenhage, and the extent to which it has 
been developed, as well as the contrast between the 
process of wool washing now and in former times, 
merits a brief description. 

Twelve years ago, there were only three wool- 
washers oil the Zwartkops River, and^ their 
manner of washing " was of the most primitive 
character# The dirty wool was put into tubs of 
water, and stirred about with forked sticks or pole^ 
till a great deal of dirt was separated from it, although 
it was very many shades darker than the present 
« Uitenhage snow white,” so eagerly sought after by 
home buyers. A long stride towards perfection was 
made when square tanks, with bottoms of perforated 
zinc, were introduced. The clean water was made to 
Bow into these tanks from sluices in a wooden water 

shoot;- and the dirty water escaped throuf^h the 
perforated bottoms of the tanks* In each of these 
tanks two Kafirs, men or women, stood, and kicked 
the wool about with their feet until it was sufficiently 
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This was. c;aDed cold water foot-washiDg^” 
altliough the wool.was soaked in hot water pre'rioijs 
to its Mng throwbinto the tanks; it was then carried 
jijto the drying grounds, where it was tossed about 
with forked sticks, and spread out in the sun, over a 
floor of river pebbles, until sufficiently dried and 
bleached. This process raised the reputation of 
tJitenhage washing considerably ; and it was by it 
that the first ^^Siiow whites** were produced, But 
this was soon to give way to cheaper, more perfect, 
and more expeditious steam washing, audfoot-washing 
is no longer employed. 

The machinery employed at these establishments 
vary in some minor particulars, but the general prin¬ 
ciple adopted is the same in all; and although 
visitori? with a taste for machinery would find some¬ 
thing fresh to interest them at each establishinent, a 

g Gneral description of one establishment will serve for 
\Q present purpose. The establishment %ve select 
for description is that of Messrs. .F. and P. Laugo, 
A weli-derngnod and substantially-built building, 160 
feet long by 60 feet wide, contains the washing 
machinery. In tlie centre of this building is an engine 
of 25'-horse power, which drives a shaft 145 leet long, 
setting in motion all the machinery, i.e, ^'devils,” 
washers,” hydro*extractors,’* packing maohiues, 

preseiDg machines, centrifugal pumps, turning lathes, 
circular saws, &c. The first process to which the 
wool is submitted is ^'dcvillingJ^ The ^^devif’ ia a 
closed circular box of about six feet diameter, inside 
of which revolve, with great rapidity, a spindle, from 
which, radiate long metiu teoth. The wool is so shaken 
and loosened by this process that a great deal of the 
dirt is thus extracted- This dirt falls through the 
bottom pari of the " devil,’^ which is made of perfb- 
Tiited zinc. The wool is next put into tanks of hot 
water, varying in temperature from 100^ to 170°, 
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■^aoe'^ing to the quality of the wool It is next passeii 
into the washers,” which work in cemented tanka 
35 feet long, 6 feet wide, and 3 feet deep. There are 
six of these washers and tanks at Messrs. Lange’s 
eatahlishment. Each of the tanks is the channel for a 
powerful stream of cold water, which m admitted at 
the front of the tank through a sluice in an under¬ 
ground culvert, which runs the whole lengtii of the 
building. The wool, os it parses through the machine, 
is worked up by the machinery ngainst the current, 
and, as all the dirt is driven to the lower end of the 
streahi, the progress of the wool is into purer water. 
When the wool is thrown into the wa.sher from the 
soaking tank, it is first drawn into a box, or drum, 
similar in construction to the ** devil already 
described, the differenoe being that this works in tire 
w.ater, and, by a spiral arrangement of the teeth in tlie 
spindle, tlie wool is thrown out when sufficiently 
whirled about. It is then raked forwai-d by a series 
of forks against the stream, and deposited in a second^ 
drum, from which it is taken by a second series of 
forks, and ultimately raised out of the further end of 
the tank by a beautiful mechanical contrivance called 
the “Belgian lift,” and deposited on a perforated 
platfoim, “where it drains, until placed on small 
wliicli run dii n trstniway to tv hlit nrci CmiGcl 
the^" hydro-ex tractors,” where nearly all the water 
is taken out of it by centrifugal force. It is then 
taken to the drying grounds, where it is bleached and 
di-ied. The packing and pressing is also pcidormetl 
by steam, and immensely poiverful racks and cog- 
wheels eniployed iu that process, 
placed in a strong square box the size of a bale y the 
sides of this box all open on hinges at the bottom, and 
when the bft<>' is being filled with wool they are closed 
with strojQD' Iron catches Above tliis box is a square 
wooden tube about 10 feet long, corresponding in its 
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lensions witb'tlie wool hale in the box beneath, 
tnbc the wool is thrown from the warehouse 
above, and trainjjed down by a Kaiiiv When the 
whole, box and tube, are as full as the Kafir can 
tread the raek is applied^ and squeezes tho mass 
of wool into a nearly solid block the size of the baw 
which is then sown up, branded, and rolled, out re.^dy' 
for loading,. The various plane employed for hoist ing 
tliG on to^ thc wagons arc mgoniousj but woul^ 
make our description too long. The (juantity of wool 
washed in the 24 hours at this establishment is 100 
bales, and the quantity of water required for that 
number 600,000 gallons. 

It would be unjust to conclude this notice of the 
Uitenh^e establisbinents without making mention of 
that of Mr. Kiven, which is as large, if not larger 
than that we have described, and wliere many most 
ingenious contrivances are used for accomplishino’ by 
machinery what at other places is done by hand ''Mr 
JSTven may he called the father of wool-washing bv 
machinery, as he was the first to employ machinerT • 
and all the jn’oeessesnow in use are more or less modi- 
ficationa of liie invcntlojQS. 

The woods of the Colony comprise upwards of a 
himdred different kinds; and many of them are exten¬ 
sively used for economic purposes, such as house 
building, wagon making, furniture, and cabinet work 
The forests, however, are cluefiy along the coast line* 
and the expense of transporting timber to the more 
inlaud parla is great. But there is no district where 
trees cannot be grown if irrigated and fenced in for 
the first few ye.ars. Some jirivate individuals have 
lound It to be very pi^ofitablo to lay out youno- ifian 
tatious of quick-growiug timber like the blue gum and 
blackwowi; and the same course might be profitablv 
iolJowed by feovernment witli a good de.^d of the 
waste binds;. Dr. Brown, tlie late b’olouial Bot.anist^ 
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urged tlnia matter upon public attentiot 
":1fti8?"<5oiiD3el vvaSi plant any tree—any kind of tree 
whicl) will gro w, or any kind of tree for wblca there 
may bo a fauoy^oak, fir^ poplar, blue gum, beef- 
wood, blackvrood^—auythiug* Every tree that grows 
tends to prepare the climate for tlio growth of others, 
and we have yet to learn where h a district in whicii 
it would be Taio to try the experiment. While dar¬ 
ing their growth they would contribute to iucroaso 
tlie humidity of tlie climate, the revenue obtained 
hcom the sale of them, when fit to he cut as tunber, 
would supply means of still more extensively carrying 
out the enterprise. 

The mineral resources of the Colony are being more 
and more developed every year. Copper Is the most 
important mining industry,, and at preaeiit there 
appears no limit to the production—the old mines of 
Karnaqnaland yielding handaomely, and the new ones, 
near the Orange Eiver^ promising to be still richer in 
quantity and quality of oro. Coal, equal to some of 
the English varieties as a source of heat, exists over a 
large ai'oa in the border districls, and bo founA 
i?! other parts, as tlie country becomes more occupied? 
Diamonds have been picked up on the surface of the 
country, at varioUhH places along the basin of, the 
Orange Kiver, and there is a probability that spots 
may yet bo hit upon coataining marvellous treasures 
ehrrospondmg to the Kimberley mine. Besides dia- 
jnoiiQ::, in the category of oriianicntal stones may ako be 
ip eluded various coloured agates, garnets, amethysts, 
rose quartz, fibrous quartz, tourmaline, chalcedony, 
heliotrope or bloodstone, red and yellow jasper, steatite, 
&Cm found along the north-western border iVom Hope 
Town to the Crreat Waterfall. Leadore,inaugauese, 
li^eTnntite, and other iron ore, and similar valuable 
products likewise occur in many dificrent looaliticH 
Btiilding stone k abundant alLovcr the country, and 
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- beds of clay^ eoaie of which could be need for the 

finest pottery. There are several qualities of free¬ 
stone^ some beint; snitable for mill and grindiug stones, 
as well as for architeetoval purposes < Marbles of 
different colours are found in many places—in 
Naniaqxialand, Clanwilliam, Tiilhagb* Worcester, 
Oucitshoorn; a.Bd limestones of various ages occur 
along most of the coast districts, and oo the Orange 
Biver below Hope Town. Nunieroua other sub¬ 
stances of economic value may still be discovered, 
if a systematic examination of the country is made— 
for it is true of the Colony, as of Africa .generally, 
that it is always rewarding search with something 
new* 

Those who have followed us in this review of the 
industrial and productive capabilities of the Cape 
may be surprised that, with such natural resoarces, it 
has hitherto attracted so little attention as a field for 
immigration* Some of the causes may he briefly 
referi’ed Lo* When Great Britain took over the Colony 
from the Batavian Bepublic, the districts beyond the 
range of mountains near the coast were almost shut out 
from communication with the world—rugged kloofs 
and rocky terraces presented obstacles which seemed 
too difficult to he encountered—and the inhabitants of 
those isolated parts were forced to a life of inaction* 
The Government made little effiort to improve this con¬ 
dition of things, and for many years afterwards 
appeared quite contented with holding the extremity of 
the Cape peninsula and the south-eastern littorai Hue* 
Their experiment of plant ing the settlers of 1820 in the 
Albany district, where for a time they had to 
encounter a barbarous foe as well as the difficolties of 
a new aocl strange country, did not seem satisfac¬ 
tory enough to be repeated,—although in later years 
the results proved emmentlj successful, A bftrrcn 
promontory, a sterile desert, and a sparse population 
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by saragcSj and subject to recurrmg Kafir 
wars, tlien formed and until a very recent period, the 
ordinary Eoglish conception of South Africa. Even 
Lord (now Earl) Russell, in his instructions to the Land 
and Emigration Comixiissioners tvlien they were first 
appointed, after dwelling on the advantages of other 
colonies, like Canada and Australia, jjaased over the 
Cape of Good Hope, with the remar*k that Utile land 
offered itself there.; and yet, at that time, moi^e than 
now, millions of acres were available, but utisurveyed 
and uncai ed for. The re sources of the Colony were 
thus sealed up and lying dormant, and its compara¬ 
tively thinly-scattered inhabitants idle spectators, 
during the great movements of labour and capital 
from the Old World to the New* 

In GO-urse of time, however, efforts were made 
within tlie country itself to promote its advance¬ 
ment and pi-osperity* The construction of main 
lilies of communication, devised and inaugurated 
by the late Mr. Montagu and Colonel Mitchell, 
removed the chief . internal barriers to pro¬ 
gress and clyilisation. The ''^desert wilds” were 
openeef up, and utilised by a progressive population. 
Towns and villages vvere multiplied, and there was 
increased production and industry* The people, under 
the iniluence of education, difiused by means of 
churches, schools, and a free press, and, trained ia some 
degree by experience in the manageineat of their own 
local affairs, acquired habits of self-help, self“reliaiico> 
and self-government. In 1854, the privileges ot an 
elective Pariiameiit w-eve granted to them, and an era 
of nuruffled peace and active progress entered upoiu 
Public worlds were imdertaken with an energy un- 
Imown before. Roads and bridges were coi;structed, 
harbours were improved, railways and telegraphs 
were introduced, the public huvds ivere tlirown 
open to public"' eompctitioii, and immigration cn- 
X 
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In a few years the action of the Legig- 
luoi'c for the Colony than it would have 
' been possible for the old Grovenimeiit to have accom¬ 
plished in fifty. There have been temporary checks 
occasioBolly felt, .arising from seasons of drought and 

low marketa ; but the s])irit of progress nod improve¬ 
ment has not slackened smce. The past year, i^ain, hag 
witnessed the sanction hy Parliament of” several 
important nri dertalcings-—in eluding the eonstriiction 
of lines of railway in various directions, extending 
in the aggregate over nearly 800 miles, and 
involving an eventual outlay of about five millions 
sterling. This large expenditure is fully justified 
by the ffovirishing condition of the revenue—now 
approaching to a million iind a half .sterling per 
aiitmm—and by the consideration that such wor^a will ? 
necessarily augment the value of public and juivate 
property, will materially dirainisli the biirdons entailed 
on all classes by the present tedious and expensive riiode 
of transport, and ivill also greatly contrifiute, by the 
introdnetion of European skill and labour, to the 
better occupation and development of the country.. 

Sir Henry Barkly, in the despatch os already alluded 
to, triuy observe.^; “Tt would be idle, of course, to 
attempt to predict the fatiire deatinics of the Cfolony ; 
hut_ nothing assuredly can be more apparenth' pro¬ 
mising tiian its prospects at this raoinent. With un¬ 
bounded stores of mineral wealth, and with a range of 
climate that fits it for the growth of most of the a<>-ri- 
cultural productions of the tropical as well aa tem¬ 
perate zone, the natural resources of Soutli Afoica 
c^ hardly be surpassed by those of any other portion 
of the globe.” 
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The first Census of the Citpe Colony vrm tt^ken in 
18(io. and the statistical information deduc<)d tliei'e- 
from has been embodied in the preceding pages. A 
second Census was taken at the end of the deoennlal 
period, in Msrrch of tiie present year 1875^ and 
although the full details will not ho published until 
the compilation of all the voluminous and coin plicated 
returns is completed by the Government statisticlauj 
we are enabled to give the principal reaultSj as sura- 
luarisod from the reports of tlie official enumerators 
of each L^ivision. 

As compared with the previous Census^ tlie pajjuk'- 
tloii, property, and realised weaith of the colonists have 
xmide a considerable advance- The time at which the 
Census taken^ howeverj was most unfavourable for 
a representation of its agriculturai anti pastoral re¬ 
sources. The drought of 1873-4 in some parts, and 
ihG heavy floods at the close of 1874 in others^ cansed 
a diminution of produce as well as a reductioii of stock* 
The returns therefore do not present in any way an 
exaggerated view of the industry of the people. 

The Divisions are here arranged under the several 

Provinces ” into which the Colony is now divided by 
the Constitution Ordkintice Amendment Act 18 of 
1874j for the election of Members of the TjegislatJve 
Council, The stock and produce embrace the principal 
articles coutributiiig to our eoionial productions ; but 
f or Bome of the DiviBions these are omitted^ as the results 
ure as yet imperfectly ascertained. The populatioa 
shows the inimber of inhabitants in the towns and 
villages, and in the Tiiralparts of each District* The 
total populatiox^ of tJie Colony now is 720^000, being 
aninerciWe of 24 per cent, on the returns of 1865, 
x2 
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L WUSTEBN FKOVmciL 

' Town. —Popuiatiari, Muitioipality, 32,f^07 ; iTreonpomt^ 

1,420 ; if552, TotJir34,885. " ' 

Cape Papenclorp, Liesl>eekj Boiicleliofzohi NewKiutiSj 

WynbtTTg, find Consstantifl, 12,076 ; 8moii*s Towrij 2,554 : 
Duibaii, STl ; Otlujr Bural Wfirde, 7,358, Total, 22,859^ Wlii^at, 
75,330 bushels; Barley, 24,888 bushels; Oats, 17,800; Tjue 
Stocks, 3,204,645 ; Wtuo, 1,853 ieggei^ ; Brandy; 288 logger^?, 

Slellmhosch and Somerset Population, Tlrbaai 4.017: 

Kura) 0,524. 

Horses, 1,304; Mules and Asses, 032; Draught 1,757; 
Other Cattle, 3,337 ; Wooled Sheep, 17,663 ; Otlier Sheeps 758 ; 
Angora Goats, 4,333 ; Coimuon Goats; 3;342 ; Oatricjlies, 205 ; 
Wool,-40,422lbs.; Whont, 17,868 hu&h^3h:; Barley, 3;806 bushoJs ; 
Oats, 12,461 bnsbeh ; Vhies, 15^887,610; Win 0 /^) 1 0,048 leggorU; 
Brandy, 1,017 loggers. ‘ .. 

Pmrlmd Wellington, —Population, an 7,089 ; Rural 10/l25. 

Horses, 2,654 ; Mules and Asses, 1,028 ; Dj aught Oxen, 3,043 ; 
Oilier Cattle, 5,027 ; Woolod Slieep, 26,753; Other Sliee^i, l^GSO ; 
Angora Goats, 1,991 : Ooniino!i Goats, 10,491 ; Oatriclies, 502 : 
Wool, 28,896 iW.; \¥heat, 49,830 hnshela ; ' Barley, 13,766 
bushela ; Oats, 68,812 bushels ; Vines, 25,548,175 ; Wine, 1G,S53 
loggers ; Bratidj/l,3C2 leggai’s. - 

2. NORTH WEmiBN PEOVlNCl::. 

Population, Urban 4,302 ; Itnral 13,912. 

Hoi'sea, 8,977 ; Mules and Asses, 3|649 ; Draught Oxen, 8,547 : ■ 
Other Cattlej 21,170; Wnoled Sheep, 162,117 ; ^hor Sheeps 
15,670; Angora Goats, 1,305 ; Common Goats, 44,536 ; Oatriche^ 
111; Irl/ool, 182,228 ; vines. 1,896,000. Agriculcural r^ 

tiirna imperfect- 

Piquitherg^^TopMltLtiojij Urban 1,500 ; Baral 6,718. 

Homes, 3,312 ; Mules and Asses, 774 ; Diaiight Oxen, 5,125 : 
Other Cattle, 11,277 ; Woolod Sheep, 56,467 ; Other Sheep, 
11,797; Angora Goats^ 80 ; Common Goats^ 40,5^14 ; O&itriohos, 
230. 

Population, Urban 3,863 ; EumI 5,938. 

Hoimni 2,950 ; Mules and Absos, 656 ; Draught Oxen. 4,858; 
t^hcr Cattle, 9,237; Wooled Sheeps 115,150; Other Shotp, 25,894 r 
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Goat^ij 3^557 ; Conimoii Goats, 37/J44; Ogf rtelios* 390 : 
fe3t4-M lb«.; Wlieat, 20,023 bushel b ^ Barley, 20,137 
bii^iola ; oats, 2,473 liushols ; Yiao stocks, 5,414,523 ; Wine, 
1,380 h;gg<iVB ; Oxancly, 1,155 ledgers. 

Urban 3,580 ; Kural 0,354. 

IIoi'seH, 3,734 ; MuIeS ant! Asses, 1,033 ; Draught OnXen, 3J07 : 
^her Cattle, 7i9l3; Wo plod Sheep, 103,808 ^ Other Sluiep, 
3,184 ; Angora Goats, 3,142 ; Comuioit Goats, 28,378 ; Ostriches, 

117, ^ j I . t 

C7fmitOiikm*~PopTjlatio!ij Urban 1,007 ; Rural 0,797, 

Horses, 3,193 : Mule^ and Asses, 056; Braiigiit Oxen, 5,313 ; 

n,662; Wooled Sheop, 28,193; Other Sheep, 
42,018 ; Angora Goats, 375 ; Ogmnion Goats, 00,775 ; 0^triuhe;g, 
358. 

Ca7t;tam.-^.Popu?ation, Urban 439 ; Rural 7,013* 

Horses, 3,681 ; iMulcs and ilssca, 942: Draught Oxen, 4,302 : 
Otiici (kttJe, 9,443; Wool ed Shee^^ 79,972 ; Other Sheep, 137,006; 
^igora Goats, 303 ; Common Goats, 36,735; Ostrfeheg, 1,148; 
Wool, 227,377 lbs. 

iY<i??!®9'a6!7iTa<7.-wPopii]ation, Urban 5,703 ; Burd 6,648. 

Hbi:seH, 3,507 ; Mules mid Asses, 799 ; Draught Oxen, 5 530 : 
Other Cattk, 8,323 ; Wooled Sheep, 4,546 ; Other Sheep, 111r458; 
Angora Goats, 956 ; Common Goats, 81,210; Ostriches, 73. 

a. SOUTH WESTERN PROVINCE. 

Ca7ffi?on,—‘Population, Urban 1,362 ; Etna] 9,9414 

IJcr^^s, 3,522 ; Mulcy and Assca, 9,10 ; Draught Oxen, 4,974; 
OUier Cattle, 3,264 ; Wooled Slioop, 259,621 ; 0 1 her Sheep, 1^002 ; 
Angora Goats, 510 y Common CTOats, 10,107; OstripheK, 310: 
Woob 539,951 !bs.; Wheat, 102,058 bushels; Earley, 25,183 
huf^iofs ; Oats, 67^188 busUels ; Wine, 1,149 loggers ; Brandy, 
144 loggers. 

Population, Urban 2,184 ; Rural 2,101. 

Horseo, 1,526; Htdee and Assuh, 343; Draught Oxen, 783; 
Other Cattle, 649 ; Wooled Sheeps 127,090; Other Bheop, 436; 
Angora Goats, 1,058; Common Goats, 6,171 ; Ostrighos, 8C; 
Woob 32BOOO Iba; Wheat, 14,851 Imshda; Darby, 13,262 
bushels: Oats, 5,974 lushek. 
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Population, Uil)An ^J^G21 ; Ktiral 6484.. 

florses, 4,1(K)^ Mules md iVfiRcs/5U ; Urau^ht Oxun, 545G ; 
OthcT Crtttic, 7,3^^ ; Wo<i|ed Slu:^tip, 214*5^7 ; Other ^heep, 3jG15 ? 
Ang'Oj'a Ocfit.H, 10,751 ; CoraoioM GoatSt 44,410 ; ()i?tricJja«, 820 ; 
Wooh 484,413 )b«, ; "Wlioat, 2G,501 bushels; Barley, 28^1X10 
bushels ; 37,876 basheh ; \Vme, 78 leggets > Bfauily, 34 

leggera, 

lioberUfin, - Population, T.>hau 2)601 ; linval 
ITotses, 1,843; Mules and At^soR, 1,048 \ Diar^j^lrt Oxen, 2,704 ; 
Other Cattle, 5,138 ; ^yooIed Sheep, 20,607 ; Other Sheep, 2,502 ; 
Aiigijra Goats, 3,270 ; Corniiion Goats, 53,885 ; Gniridlit’S) 133 ; 
Wool, 66,000 Ills,; i7hcat, 20,674 liushel3 ; barley, 35,987 bushels j 
Oats, 2,547 bushels; Vine stocks, 4,527,603; Wine, 1,173 leggers ; 
Brandy, 721 Jeg-gerw* 

Populatloji, Utbiin, 2,896 ; Itural, 9,821h 
Ilorsea, 4,004 ; Miilesa and Asses, 604 ; Draught Oxen, 7,707 ; 
Other OaU^ 14,766; Woolcd BUeep, 105,859 ; Other Sheep,4,177; 
Angora ftoats, 6,415 ; Cainmon Goats, 86,221 ; Oatriehes, 2.892 ; 
Wool, 15ii;n7 lbs.; Wheat, 55,898 bus! i els ; Barley, 20491 
bushels ; Oats, 1,477 husliela ; Wine. 189 loggers ; Bmialy. 655 
leggers. 

Oe/t?^fiAooj*n-^Popn!atian. Urban, 1,780 ; Bural, 13,349 ; 
Horaos, 2,881; Mules and Asses. 1,726; Draught Oxim^ _ 
10,226 ; Other Cattle, 6,227 ; Woolocl Sheep, 11,078 -Other Sheep, 
5,905 ; AngoraQofits,4}699; OoimnonGoats, 84,082 : Ostriches, 
2,619; Wool, 20,760 Jhs. : Wheat, 100,721 bushels; Barley, 
16,420 bushels; Oats, 6,900 bushels ; Vine Tatnok^ 6^042^174 ; 
Wine, 418 loggers ; Brandy, 1,237 loggers. 

Urban, 1,916; Euiral, 9,861, 

ETorfies, 3,141; Mules and Arsis, GOO ; Draught Oxen, 0.810 ; 
Other Cattle, 0,050; WoDled Sheep, 96,139 ; Other Sheep, 6,640 ; 
AnguiA Goaie, 14»867 ; Oennnbji Goats, 44,217 ; ORtriobes, 1,802 ; 
Wonl, 214,000 lbs,; Wheat, 6^864 bushels; Barley, 24,4 tS 
bushels ; Oats, 19,937 buiihels ; Wine, 23 leggers ; Bramiy, 64 
leggei's. . 

Mcmd .Say 1—Population, Urbiui, 1,362 ; Biiral, 3,707: 
Eorse^«, J Hulen and Asses, i54 ; Draught Oxeiij 3,693 
Otbtn* Cattle, 4,538; Wooled Sheep, 88,762; Other Blieepj 6G 
Angora Goats, 3,471 ; Common GautR, 14^67 ; Ostriches, 1^016 
Wwl; 164,487 lbs.; Wheat, 16,975 bushels; Barley, 12,456 
bufihols ; Oats, 649 bush els. 
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iJrbiUij 52^^; Biir^il, 2,651?. 

B6im% 41?5 ; Mubti anil Amm^t 3B ; Oxen^ 2,631*' 

Otmjr Cattles, 3,157 i Wooli;d Siietp* 18jB(>2; QtlKsr Sheep, 23 j 
jang<a*a Goati^; i ,41 r; Goininon 0oatB, 1 ,245 ; OfrtrioheK, 158* 

4. MIDLAND PBOVTNCTi;. 

: Bm\f<}f^t 1^575 ; f^orel, 6,739. 

HoraeB, 3,744 ; Mules anil A ssses, 1,264; Praught 0x011, 3,502 
Ortier<Kttlct,.4,7l5; Wouled'SIieitp, 48^,007 ; QUier Sheen, 18,032 

Angoi’ii Gnats, 151290; Cojnmnn'Goats, 102,995 ; Ostii/Hles, 477 
.Clip oP Wool, 1,029,796 IbB. 

Prince T*opnh>t;iori, Urban, 907 ; Rural, 5,035, 

WiUo^i^Tnore. —Population, 245- 

Horses, 1,637 ; Mtiles and Asses, GfiG ; Drnnght Oxon, 3,405 ; 
Otlior Cattle, 2,782 ; Wooled .Sheep, 163,420; Other 81ieei>, 12,434? 
Angora Goats, 10,601; ODinnion Goats, 69,671 ? Oetnehes, 1,053,' 
Wool, 144/256 lbs.; Wheat, 17,036 bushels ; narloy, 10,691 
bushois; -Oats, 14159 bnsliels \ Vino stocks, 011,603 ; Wmej244 
teggers j Brandy, 298 loggers- 

Vkioria Population, Urban, IA45 ; Ibiml, 11,806. 

Hcases, 6,820 : Mules and Asses, 1,702; Diuaglit Oxen, 6,778 
OtlKu- Cattle, 8,588; WboletUhe9p,874,035; Other Bheon, 89,284 
Angora Goats, 15,020; Cnnimoh Goats, 118,762; OBtrldics, 33D 
dip of Wool, 2,095,164 Ihs, , 

Fraserhurff. —Population, Urban, 873 j Rural, 8,123- 
HprseF, 5,087 ; Mules and Assos, 91j6 ; Draught Oxen, 4,357 , 
Other Cattle, 9,125 ; Wnoled bheop, 349,563 ; Other Sheep, 
.213,719 ; Angora Goats, 4,633; Coihmon Goats, 121,177; Ostriiibee 
508,‘Wool, 1,057,72211)8- - 

Jiic;?imo?if?.“Pq>iLlatton, Urban, 000 ; Rarnl, 6,617- 
Horses, 5,092 ? Mules and Assea, 915 ; Draught Oxen, 3,555 ; 
Other Cuttle, 5,110;* Wpoled Sheep, 473,166 ; Other Slusty, 
66,498; Angora Goafs, 11,494; Common Goats, 58,443 

OstricbcF., 139; Wool, 1,823128 Ibe,; Wheat, 17,018 biiehels- 

Hope 2b^t«i.^Pppulatioii, Urban, 491 ; Rural, 6,653. 
Horses, 4,348; Mules and Asses, 186; Branght Oxen, 5.080 ; 
Other Cattlo, 8,400; Wotdod Sheep, 345,290; Other Sheep, 
15,641; Angora Geata, 40,790 ; Corunion Goals, 36,386; 

Ostriches, 30 ; Wool, 1,065,000 lbs- 





UrbaHj Ij 9& ; Biiral, 5^079- 


Hornes, 2,5i>7; Mules and A^see, 699 ; Prnnghfc Oxonj 1,668 j 
Othor 4,268 \ Wooled Slioopj 14:8j.V2S; OtJier SIjcep, 21,398j 

AJigom Goats, 28,J42; Conimon Uoutn, 20,392 ^ Ofititohesy 45B t 
Wool. 1)05.779 lbH.j Wlieiit, 1U,609buehols; Bailoy, 8,138buahols- 

ITrbim, 5,322 HoraJ^ 11^452. 

HorRQS, 5,629 ; Mules and Aeaes, 841 ; Dm!i|>ht Oxen, 13,796;; 
Otlifjr Gal tie, 14,116 ; WooM t'f ieep, 399,715; Qih^r Sheep, 
13,680; Angora Uoate, 160/251; Conimon Goats, 78,975 ; 
Ostriches, l,p62. 

5. HOOTTi ICASTEltN PBOVIKCl'l 
r^nJfaTn's 7—Population, Urban, 6,012^;j 
APopulation, lliiral, 9,521b 

Horses* 2,408 ; Malea and Asses, 92 ; Brangiit Oteu, 17.489 ; 
Other Cattle, 17,189 ; WooM Sheep, 151,394; Oilier Sheep, 
1,889 ; Angora Goats, 3S.596; Coiuinon Goats, 22,381; ^ 
Ostriches, GS7; Wool, 411,073 lbs.; Wheat, 5,619 bnshola; 
Barley, 1,916 bushels ; Oats, 966 hiishels- 

/ifl(A^ir^;--Population, Urban, 1,411; Burol, 4,392. 

Hoi-ses, 366; MuIcb and ABseB, 13*; Draught O-'tm, 8,780; 
Other Cattle, 7,482 ; Wooled Sheep, 2,660 ; Other Sheep, 27 ; 
Angora Goats, 80; Ccmmoii Gouts, 1,721 ; S\ool, 18,250 lbs.; 
Wheat, 16,090 bushels ; Barley, 7,267 bushels ; Oats, 46,001 
hnshek. , 

fort -"Fopulatieni Urban, 12,974 Dural, X,476* 

Horses, 818 ; Mules and Asses, 111 : Draught Oxen, 2,291; 
Other Cattle, 2,051 ; AVooled Sheep, 1,550; Other Sheep, 3,068 ; 
Angora Goats, 206 ; Cbunuon Goats, 432 ; Ostriches/10* 

^7s^^<^aA^^flfd,^Foplllution, Urban, 4,102 ; Buval, 17,365* 

noi-ses, 3,500; ilnloa and Asses, 580; Draught Oxen, 24,667 ; 
Other Cattle, 25,202 ; W<>o]ea Sheep, 249,683 ;0thcr Sheep, 6,930; 
Aiigoi-a Goals, 59,808 ; Common Goats, 200,709 ; Oatriehes, 976; 
Wool, 625,040 lbs. I Wheat, 17,464 bushd^i; Ymea, 344,684* 

Hmimsdorp ,—Pop illa tion, Urb an, 3 77 ; Bm-aJ, 6,021. 

Horses, i|4M ; Mules and Aases, 181; Draught Oxen, 6,778 ; 
Other Cattle, 9,672; Wuokd Sheep, 121,946; Otlier Sheep^ 
1,241 ; Angora Goat^, 663 ; Common Goats, 12,721 j Ostriohea, 
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Woo), 2(i4,fl70 1t)B. ( Wheat, 30,243 hoahek j Barley, 10,481 
ljuahp]s i Data, 1,238 hnsliels. 

—Popniatioo, Urban, 351; BitnJ, 6,G69. 
HorHea, 772 i MuleB ami Aaaes, 1> t Uraugiit OxeJi, ; 

Othei'CftttiB, 11,079 ; Woolud Sheep, ■ 

Angom Gnats, 94S ; Coranioo Goats, 3,^3 ; Wool, 31 42b Ib^, 
Wheat, 38998 bushels; Bailey, 10,872 busliols; Oats, 15,925 
bneJieli^ i Ostdcbee, 81. 

yieiori'i JBssh—Population, Urban, 1,284 ; Rural, 6,08S. 
Horace, 869 ; Jlulea and Asses, nil; Draught Oxen, 6,989 ; 
Other Cattle, 10,039 ; Wooled Sheep, 62,421 iOther k^heep, nU ; 
Angora Goats, 12,330; Coimrion Goats, ml, Ostnebes, ml i wooj, 
201,678 lbs. 

Peddie. —Population, Urban, 616 ; Rural, 16,022- 
Horses, 57,8; Mules and Asses, 10; Draught Oxen, 

Other Cattle, 24,283; Weeded Sheop, 20,418 ; Otlier Slibep^ o89 ; 
Angora Goats, 2,228 j Comniou Goats, 17,936. 


(1. NORTH EASTERN PROVINCE. 

JPdTi JJeaii^ort—Population, Urban, 3,936 ; Rural, 11,721. 
Horses, 1,827 ; Mules and Asses, 14 ; Draught Oxen, 9,158 
Other Cattle, 15,607: Wooled Sheep, 161,102; Other Sheep, 811 
An^ojca (TOAtfi, 170^574 1 Common Coats. 10,012 ; Ostrtulios, K , 
Wool, 430,244 IhA .; Whmtj 23,587 foivshek; Baxley, i,025 
iusbolfi j 0sitSj 1 f 190 ibnslielsa 

jSl^clcen^trQm^ —Population, Urbaiij 232 ; Eiiral, 0,267. ^ 
Homes, 772; Mule^ and Atses, 24; Draught 5,528^ 

Otlmr Oiittlo, ; Wookd Sheop, 63,713; Ot mr 
Angora Goats^ 8,So I; G: miaou Goats, 8,512 ; Wool, 14/,b75 
lbs.; Wheat, 11 ^OOQlmaliels. 

Population, Urbaw, 2j444 ; Hiiral, 8,414* 
Homes, 3,591; Mules and Asses, 121; Draught Oxen, 0,4S3; 
OthorO?itti©, 10,513 WooledSheop, 315,762; Other Sheep, 4,026 s 
An Goats, 131,500; Common Gaat^i, 66,536 i Ostiiohes, 210 

Wool,688)M2 lbs.: ^¥JIeat, 7,842bushels; Barley, 6,391 bushels 
Oats, 27,726 buahek. 

J5cd/ord^Popidatioii, Urban, 814 ; Rural, 7,822* 

Homes, 2,135 I Aliiles and Jlsaes, 34: Draught Oxen, 7,321; 
Other Cattle* 11,736 ;Woolcd Sheep,217,765; Other Shoep, l»671; 
Angora Goats, 59,^29; Common Goatfi, l4,o86; Ostweboi#, 16^ i 
Wool, 747,829 lbs.; Wheat, 2LI40bushels. 
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rf^p(?75^,^Populatioii, Urb,aT(j Ilunil^ 

Horse^t^ 9,617 ; Mules and Asses, 520 ; Dmnght Oxen, 9*467; 
Oihcv Cr.ttle,;19^'?16; Wooled Sljeep, 476,flt}0| Otlu;r Sheep, 
■ 16,204 j Atig-ora0oflts,05j7S6 j Cominoni Goata, 36,648; Oatiicbo^i 
1,045; Wool, 1,141,5to ibs*; Whoftt, 2$,311 bushels; Bailey, 
6,067 bushelp; Oats, 1,238 bushels, b 

^^5i".W,"--Fepulation, Urban, 1,626 : Uru al, 9,990, ', , 

Horses, 14,355; Uulm and Asses, 297 ; Draught Oxen, 9,267; 
Otlier Cattle, 130,745'; Wooled Sheep, 468,482; Other SiiJ^p'p, 
26.072 ; Angorlrv Goats, 25,186; Common Goat n, 33,016; Ofrtricfe, 
49. 

MitJdlehurg. —Population, Qrbaii, 1,135; Ihiral, 4,803*. 
Horses, 6,158; Mules and jlSKee, 170; Draiiglit Oxen, 4,258; 
Other Cattle, 9,752 ; lV'oolc<l Sheep, 223,388; Other ^iheep, 6,017; 
Angora Goats, 11,487; Common Goats, 23,299 : Ostiiclios, 
339; Wool, 670,588 lbs.; Wheat, 17.505 bushels ; Barley, 5,046 
Imshels ; Oats, 1,386 bushels. 

‘Population, Ibban, 2,240 ; Hural, 7,917* 
Horses, 9,308 ; Mules fttid Asses, 506 ; Draught Oxen, 6,624; 
Other CatUe, 16,693; Woolod Sheep, 496,141; Other fcjheep, 
15,063 ; -lijigova Goats, 20,600; Common Goats, 42,387; OstricHos, 
893? Wool, 2,372,366 lbs.; Wheat, 32,114 buslntls; Barley, 
5,270 ; Oats, 4,691 bushels. * ■ 


7, EASTERN PBOVINCE* 

Population, Urban, 9,818 ; Rural, 12,648. 

Horsj^s, 1,014 ; MuIob anti Asses, nil; Drauglii Oxen, 14,639 ; 
Other CtiUkv 22,442; Woojed Sheep, 80,607 ; Othci' Sheep, nil; 
Angora Goats, 10,657, 

King WiUuim^B Population, Urban, 3,533; Karn], 104,608. 

HorsGM, 9,984 ; Mules and M ; Draught Oxen, i 
Other Cattle, 102,626 ; Wooied Sheep, 441,714; Other Sheep, 
393; Angora Goats, 9,739 ; Common Goats, 116,941 ; Ostriches!, 
57 . 

Qumi^s Toi^js,—Population, llrhanj 3,007 ; iUiral, 47,644. 
Horses, 14,789 ; Miilee anil Afifics, 70 ; Draught Oxon, 28,670 ; 
Other Cattle, 52,749; W^oolcd Sheep, 608,154 ; Other Shemi, 
2,115; .Angora Goats, 41,810 ; Common Goats, 86,965 ; 
Ostricji is, 161; Wool, 2,713,325 Ibss.; WTieat, 58,311 huskela ; 
Barley, 4,326 bushels ; Oats, 1,449 buBhelH. 
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—Popiilntion^ UTlmu, 1,937 j Borai, 6,870^ 

Hollos, 19,761 j Lillies and Asses, 87 j Drang^it Oxen, 15,760 ; 
Otlier Oattio, 47,556 ] "Wooled Sjicep, 433,365; Othet Sheap, 
4,240; Aji^oia Goats, 49,485 ; C'omnit^jn Goats, 93,903. 

WocUhmse, —Population, Urban, 056 ; Rmral, 7460 j TambooMo 
Location, 18,445. 

Horeoa, 15,971 ; Mules, 97; Diaiight Oxen, 16,834 ; Other 
Cattle, 42,621 j Blioop, 569,332 ; Goats, 77,273* 


JJ^3^*^7^^7,-^Pop ul atioD, 22, G64 . 


Horses, G J47 ; Eranglit Oxen, 10,549 ; Other Cattle, 30,966 ; 
8heep, 58,065 ; Goats, 28,709 ; XVheat, 16,436 Intshels: 

48,000 bushels; Wool^ 151,212 lbs. 


COMX'AEISON of Total Stock in the Colont 

ill 1865 and 1875* 


Horsos 

Mules atnl Asses 
Ill anj^ht Oxen 
Other Cattle 
Wooled 8heep 
Otiicr Sheep 
Angora Gnats 
Common Goats 
Figs .. 

Ostriches .. 



207,318 

29,517 

398,825 

696,681 


8,426,619 

1,465,883 

121,432 

2,147,807 

78,578 

80 


10,064,280 


914,050 

972,733 

2,122,808 

110,489 

22,257 
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CAPE OF OOOD HOPE.-TRADE EET 


i 


Tabi,e I.—Esi-pobts. 


SKS, 


Showing the Minimmii and Maximum Quantities and Values of the Principal and other Actioles, the }?roduce 

ended 31st Deceaiher^ 1871, and also the Quantity and Value Exported in the Years 


of this Colony, Exported during the Ten Years 
1872, 1873, and 1874. 


EXPOItTS.-AETIOLE3, 


Aloefl ... 

Argiil (wine 
Copper Ore 
Com, Grain, untj Mea!: 
Barley 

Beane and Feas 

Bran 

Flour 

Maize. 4 . 

Date 
Wheat 
Cotton 
Diamoade 
PeathcTit (ostrich) 

Fbh, cured 
Fruit, dried 
Hair, Angora ... 
Hides, Ox and Cow 
Home 
Horses ... 

I^oiy 

Skins, Goat 
f^hcep 

Spirito, Brandy ... 

Wine, ConBta^titt 
„ Ordinary... 

Wool .. 

Other Articles. 


Ibfl. 

it 

tons 

lbs. 


Minimtiia quanity and valtie 
exported durbig thd ten yearn oaded 
Slat PecemUr, li 37 l. 


(Juan.tiliy. 


number. 

Ibfl. 


numbcT, 


lbs. 

number. 

ca^B 


lbs. 
valtiti of 


(1862) 

(leea) 

„ 2,90b 


(1882) 
{imtj) 

(im) 

(1866) 


1867) 

(1862) 

( 1 ^ 6 ) 

(1885) 


SdiHb 

16.3S0 

27,587 

363,730 

378,820 

40U 

Nil 

Nil 

7,001 

i,? 19,638 

824,6^7 


Value. 


14,083 
5^,188 
26 
11,<509 
460,247 
827,894 
3DI 
nU 
203 
6J,680 
(1867) 26,038,218 


(1867) 

(1864) 

(1862) 

(1870) 

(1866) 

(1871) 


V , £84218 

i ' 'h:r ’&B0 

V. • 80,985 

t,76l 

112 

ino 

84879 

8 

2,581 

3 

Nil 

Nil 

40,487 

11,946 

3,960 

V'->' , 0724 

831 
770 
2,444 
65,716 
66,929 
77 


' 192 

1 , 10,742 

1,376,542 
(1865) 24,988 


Maxim urn quantity and value 
exported during the ten years ended 
Slat December, 1871 * 


Quantity. 


(1866) 846,160 

(18C2) 128,464 

(1871) 7,361 


Value, 


(1868) 

(1870) 


(1871) 


(1870) 

<1868) 

(1871) 

(1863) 

( 1668 ) 

(1370) 

(imi) 

(1870) 

(1853) 


1,553,679 

630,083 

3,483,705 

1,299.724 

i, 4 ai; 9 S 2 

2,698,965 

7 , 235,628 

Nil 

35,169 

28,708 

6,393,327 

1,983,027 

566,392 

45,904 

103,316 

267 

62,945 

1,233,976 

1,484,076 

43,451 


(im) .3,201 
1863) 319,146 

(1871) 40,379,639 


(1870) 


£9,481 

4,630 

160,066 

4,317 

2,788 

4,38-1 

37,190 

8,262 

7,541 

30,006 

Kii 

403,349 

87,074 

£6,976 

24,424 

43,059 

29,948 

2,198 

>7,450 

13,746 

172,065 

87,24i) 

12,660 

1,393 
46,064 
2,191,233 
210 19G 


Quantity autl vihie exported 
X£ilSt\ 


Quantity, 


Ibe. 

188,18 
tone 13,24 : 


Value. 


lbs. 


No. 

lbs. 


li'o. 


Iba, 

No. 

galle. 


28.6,91 

107,0^ 

l, 342 , 83 f; 

hm,m 

179,iCf. 
1 , 868 , 2 ^ 
4 , 422,051 
Nil 
46,a|io 
26,695 
3,248,a>ll 
895,3^^’ 
871,8^1 
72;^6r 
136,^ r. 

iQ9 
87,B^9 
1,S5L£H8 
1,486,867 
■ tm 


ji 'I®' ^ 

.1 77,^99 

Ibe. 48,822i5ii2 


-k 


£3,221 

3,633 

328,468 

S06 
5G3 
3,752 
9,760 
724 
I 6,144 

! 20,108 
I Nil 
306,041 
168,021 
17,408 
7,188 
68,467 
46,771 
1,912 
9,200 
29J76 
J 91,503 
UOjOtl 
137 

248 

14,861 

3 ^ 275,150 

44,925 


Quantity and value exported 
in 1873. 


Quantity. 


Ibft. 

If 

tens 

lbs. 


No. 

Ibe. 


ifa 


lbs. 

No. 

galls. 


230,361 

68,^08 

11,670 

88,960 
39,044 
632,638 
285,530 
J, 0 S 0 
1,001,098 
41, ,100 
49,370 
19,450 
31,581 
#(167,248 
319,146 
736,719 
51,076 
139,763 
107 
90,873 
1,378,278 
1,481,635 
1,045 


Value. 


778 

„ 76,109 

Ibe. 40,893,746 


£1,623 

l, 6 l !6 

312,221 

287 

197 

1,798 

2,930 

6 

6,410 

264 

2,055 

25,286 

169,877 

28,157 

3,871 

46,018 

42,624 

1,826 

1,103 

32,339 

188,326 

143,018 

m 

m? 

14,488 

3,710,481 

30,806 


(Quantity and value exported 
in 1874. 


Quantity. 


lbs. 014,372 

„ 76,598 

tons 13 jG 46 


Value. 


lbs. 


No, 

lbs. 


Ka. 


ItkS. 

No. 

gulis. 


lb?. 


148,260 
70,443 
94,500 
803,837 
710,768 
679,696 
36,4U 
15,117 
2,893 
36,829 
4,872,814 
882,702 
LU3G,670 
68,468 
134,164 
48 
73,747 
1,478.761 
1 , 4 G 3 ;S 67 
718 

1,665 

77,80^: 

42,620,431 


'T- 


£L63G 

2,268 

331,434 

747 

469 

520 

3/202 

2,197 

6.937 

■496 

267 

3,143 

206,640 

34,339 

6,078 

107,130 

49,426 

1,000 

1,026 

26.G07 

194,323 

144,683 

246 

J/272 
16,370 
2,948,671 
51,299 1 
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